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CELEBRITY 
EUROSPORT 


EUROFORCE: Gas struts and shocks, available fuel injection and GT radials for power and precision. 
CELEBRITY EUROSPORT: It’s not your typical family sedan. It’s something more. 
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“Because Liberty Mutual saved us some real money 
on our homeowners insurance” 


“We shopped around for homeowners insurance the same way we shopped around 
for ahome. The people at Liberty Mutual offered our family the right kind of 
protection at a price that saved us some real money. We really believe in that company.” 
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Members of the Newstour assemble in front of Kyongbok Palace in Seoul, South Korea 


ALetter from the Publisher 


he Asia-Pacific region faces change and political uncertain- 

ty, but it also offers enormous opportunity. During the past 
five years, America’s trade with East Asia has outstripped its 
commerce with Europe. By the year 2000, more than half of the 
world’s population will live on the western rim of the Pacific. 

With that in mind, 33 U.S. corporate, civic and university 
leaders joined 21 editors, correspondents and executives from 
Time Inc. for a 17-day tour of China, Viet Nam, the Philippines, 
South Korea, Taiwan, Thailand and Hong Kong. Time planned 
the expedition in the spirit of its nine previous Newstours: to give 
each of its guests a journalist’s-eye view of a vital part of the 
world. Since the first Newstour in 1963, Time groups have been 
to 37 countries, but never the People’s Republic of China. This 
initial visit occurred at a propitious time: China has introduced 
sweeping economic reforms that place greater emphasis on free- 
market forces. Time’s guest journalists got a firsthand look at 
Chinese-style capitalism in Peking, Shanghai, Canton and in the 
special economic zone of Shenzhen. The high point of the visit 
was a 70-minute conversation with China’s 
leader, Deng Xiaoping. While it was clear that 
China has a long and difficult march ahead on 
the capitalist road, the Time contingent came 
away impressed. As Time Inc. Editor in Chief 
Henry Grunwald told his hosts in Canton, “IT 
have observed three strengths for China: ener- 
gy, optimism and practicality.” 

The Newstour was the largest group of U.S 
business leaders to visit Viet Nam since the end 
of the war. A two-day stopover in Hanoi and 
Ho Chi Minh City (formerly Saigon) provided 
the travelers with poignant reminders of the 
conflict. At one point, the group was escorted to 
the crash site of a B-52 bomber that had been 
shot down over Hanoi in December 1972. A 
US. insignia was still visible on the wreckage 
The Newstour met with Vietnamese Foreign 
Minister Nguyen Co Thach and aging Premier 
Pham Van Dong. In an interview that is ex- 
cerpted in the World section, an intransigent 
Pham seemed unwilling to compromise on any 





Shumway and Bell in the DMZ 


aspect of his country’s aggressive policy toward Kampuchea or 
its backward socialist economy. 

In the Philippines, the Newstour went to Clark Air Base, 
where Major-General Gordon (Gordy) Williams and his coun- 
terpart at nearby Subic Bay Naval Base, Rear-Admiral Edwin 
Kohn, described the strategic importance of the two US. facili- 
ties. The guest journalists met with a broad range of political fig- 
ures, including Jaime Cardinal Sin and the widow of assassinat- 
ed Opposition Leader Benigno Aquino. They spent a total of five 
hours with President Ferdinand Marcos, first in a rigorous ques- 
tion-and-answer session (see WORLD) and then at a banquet that 
evening 

In South Korea, the Newstour was greeted at United Na- 
tions Command in Seoul by Lieut. General Jack Gregory, deputy 
commander of U.N. forces in the area. With charts, maps and 
photos, Gregory and his aides painted a chilling picture of North 
Korea’s troop strength. After the briefing, the tour members 
boarded twin-rotor Boeing CH-47 helicopters and flew over 
woods, hills and rice paddies to the demilitarized zone. At Pan- 
munjom, site of the armistice-commission room where meetings 
are held almost daily between delegations from North and South 
Korea, the group was under constant surveil- 
lance by armed North Korean guards, just 
yards away on the other side of the border. The 
next day, after meeting with Opposition Lead- 
ers Kim Dae Jung, Kim Young Sam and Lee 
Min-Woo, the visitors took a quick tour of the 
nearly complete facilities for the 1988 Olym- 
pics. Later they met with President Chun Doo 
Hwan in the ornate reception hall of Seoul's 
Blue House, the Korean equivalent of the 
White House. Chun, like leaders throughout 
the region, expressed alarm over the rise of pro- 
tectionist sentiment in the U.S 

To round out the journey, the Newstour vis- 
ited diplomatically isolated Taiwan, where gov- 


mainland China; Hong Kong, which is prepar- 
ing for its transfer in 1997 from British to Chi- 
nese hands; and Thailand, whose bustling capi- 
tal Bangkok offered a glaring contrast with the 
austerity of Communist Viet Nam. At a wrap- 
up session in Bangkok, Newstour participants 








ernment leaders reiterated their mistrust of | 
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. 
Editor in Chief Grunwald shakes hands with China's leader Deng 


agreed that while there were risks in the region, especially in the 
Philippines, there were also some exciting prospects. Many of the 
business leaders felt that China’s opening to the West could be a 
watershed. All came away convinced that protectionism would 
be a disaster and that the U.S. should become more, not less, in- 


volved in the region. 
Our Guest Journalists 


ROBERT ANDERSON, Chairman, Chief Executive Officer, Rockwell International Corp. 
DWAYNE O. ANDREAS, Chairman, Chief Executive Officer, Archer Daniels Midland Co. 
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Sponsor a Child for 
nly $10.a Month. 


At last! Here is a $10 sponsorship program for Ameri- 
cans who are unable to send $16, $18, or $22 a month to 
help a needy child. 

And yet, this is a full sponsorship program because 
for $10 a month you will receive: 

e a3'/2"x 5" photograph of the child you are helping. 

@ two personal letters from your child each year. 

© acomplete Sponsorship Kit with your child's 
case history and a special report about the country 
where your child lives. 

@ quarterly issues of our newsletter “Sponsorship 
News”. 


All this for only $10 a month? 

Yes— because the Holy Land Christian Mission Inter- 
national believes that many Americans would like to 
help a needy child. And so we searched for ways to re- 
duce the cost—without reducing the help that goes to 
the child you sponsor. 

For example, unlike some of the other organizations, 
your child does not write each month, but two letters a 
year from your child keeps you in contact and, of course, 
you can write to the child just as often as you wish. 

Also, to keep down administrative costs, we do not 
offer the so-called “trial child” that the other organiza- 
tions mail to prospective sponsors before the sponsors 
send any money. 

We do not feel that it is fair to the child for a sponsor 
to decide whether or not to help a child based ona child's 
photograph or the case history. 

Every child who comes to Mission International for 
help is equally needy! 

And to minimize overseas costs, our field workers 
are citizens of the countries where they serve. Many 
volunteer their time, working directly with families, 
orphanages, and schools. 


° 
You can make a difference! 

$10 a month may not seem like much help to many 
Americans, but to a poor family living on an income of 
$1.50 or $2.00 a day, your sponsorship can help make 
all the difference in the world. 

Will you sponsor a child? Your $10 a month will help 
provide so much: 

e emergency food, clothing and medical care. 

@ a chance to attend school. 

@ help for the child’s family and community, with 
counseling on housing, agriculture, nutrition, and other 
vital areas to help them become self-sufficient. 

A child needs your love! 

Here is how you can sponsor a child for only $10 a 
month immediately: 

1. Fill out the coupon and tell us if you want to sponsor 
a boy or a girl, and check the country of your choice. 

2. Or mark the “emergency list” box and we will 
assign a child to you that most urgently needs to have 
a sponsor. 

3. Send your S10 in right now and this will eliminate 
the cost of a “trial child? 

Then, in just a few days you will receive your child’s 
name, photograph, and case history. 

May we hear from you? We believe that our sponsor- 
ship program protects the dignity of the child and the 
family and at the same time provides Americans with a 
positive and beautiful way to help a needy youngster. 








Imagine how alone, how frightened this precious little girl must feel 
—forced to flee her home and live in a Honduran refugee camp. 


Holy Land Christian Mission International aia 


Attn: Joseph Gripkey, President 
2000 East Red Bridge Road 
Box 55, Kansas City, Missouri 64141 


[] Yes. I wish to sponsor a child. Enclosed is my first 
payment of $10. Please assign me a] Boy [J Girl 
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ADDRESS . ee 
CITY - ~ 
STATE 


Member of American and International Councils of Voluntary 
Agencies. Our annual financial report is readily available upon 
request. Please make your check payable to Mission International 
Your sponsorship gifts are tax deductible. 
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5,394 DEFINITIONS 
OF GUTS. 





Maybe you'd define it as directing artillery fire 
onto your own position to stop German tanks from 
getting your men. That's how Audie Murphy proved 
he had it. Or maybe you'd say it’s crashing your 
crippled jet into an enemy position, taking as many 
of them with you as possible. That's how Major 
Charles Loring proved he had it. Or maybe you'd 
call it tunneling far enough to save a wounded 
officer—with your mess spoon. That’s how Corporal 
Orlando Boss proved he had it. 

Guts. No matter how you define it, you'll 
agree that 3,394 Americans proved they had 
it by performing above and beyond the 
call of duty. And now, TIME-LIFE BOOKS 
and BOSTON PUBLISHING COMPANY, in 
cooperation with the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor 
Society, present the 
definitive, detailed 
history of America’s 


highest award: ABOVE AND BEYOND. These are the 
actual stories, lavishly illustrated with hundreds 
of color photographs that put you right in the 
action with America’s heroes. And you can meet 
these Americans of uncommon valor and learn 
from their remarkable bravery. 

Simply mail the attached card or the coupon 
below. You will receive ABOVE AND BEYOND for a 
10-day FREE examination period. Keep it and pay 
just $39.95 plus shipping and handling. Or return 

it with no obligation. But act today. Because 
the sooner you do, the sooner you'll 
gain the insight and unique sense 
of what it really takes to earn 
America’s highest honor, 
no matter how you 
define it. 


Yes, I'll examine ABOVE AND BEYOND for 
10 days FREE. 


If card is missing, mail to: Time-Lire Books, Time Life Building 
Chicago, IL 60611 
Please send me Anove AND Brvonn under the terms described in this ad. I 
I keep it, | agree to pay as indicated below 

Bill me in full 


] Please charge to: 


I prefer to pay in 3 casy installments 


[] Visa [] MasterCharge 


LADJF5 


SiS] Eis) Git 


Expiration Date_—_________ — 


Card # 


Signature 
Name 
Adkiress — Apt 
City State Zip__ 


All orders subject to approval. Price subject to change 








CAMPAIGN 
for AFRICA 


CARE photo by Rudolph von Bernuth 


Millions of children are dying 
silently. Famine has left them too 
weak to cry — their parents, too 
weak to hope. Through CARE 
you can bring food and critical 
supplies to millions of people in 
Ethiopia and other drought- 
stricken countries: Mauritania, 
Chad, Niger, Kenya, Somalia, 
Mozambique, Mali, and Sudan. 

You already know about the 
African crisis. You may even have 
contributed to a relief effort. If so, 
thank you. But please remember 
— the African people will need 
emergency food shipments for 
many months before they can get 
past the most severe point of 
danger. 

Please send your contribution 
now to: 


CARE: Campaign for Africa 
660 First Avenue, Rm. #6803 
New York, N.Y. 10016. 
Thank You. 


ICARE| 








Letters _ 
Terrorists Tamed 


To the Editors: 

Your story “The U.S. Sends a Mes- 
sage” [TERRORISM, Oct. 21] was excel- 
lent. It made me proud to be an Ameri- 
can. Thank you, President Reagan, for 
showing terrorists they cannot push us 
around anymore. Thank you, Navy pilots, 
for a job well done. And thank you, TIME, 
for putting it all in print 


Judy Johnson | 


Saginaw, Mich 


Egyptian President Hosni Mubarak 
helped save the 400 hostages aboard the 
Achille Lauro by giving his word to the 
four hijackers that they would be turned 

| over to the PL.O. Subsequently he 
learned that an American had been mur- 
dered, yet he did not renege on his word. I 


continue to be the keystone of behavior 
between people and nations 


Los Angeles 





F-145 Intercept 
The Getaway Plane 





This time Ronald Reagan has shown 
the world that the U.S. is ready to fight 
the growing menace of terrorism without 
considering the diplomatic consequences 
The American Government has coura- 
geously set an example to deter terrorists 
who prove their cowardice by attacking 
defenseless civilians. 


Neuilly-sur-Seine, France 


The hijacking of an Italian ship in the 
Mediterranean does not justify the U.S.’s 
interception of the Egyptian airliner by 
U.S. Navy planes, particularly in view of 
the special relationship between the U.S 
and Egypt. Because of this, the Middle 
East will now almost certainly suffer a pe- 
riod of instability and more terrorism 

Mohamed Wahid el Daly 


Cairo 





I see no difference between acts of pi- 
racy on the seas and in the skies. Italy is 
sandwiched between the Middle East 


applaud Mubarak and hope honor will | 


Jack Blankley | 


Alexis Neuchat 
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Gracious new amenities and 
a refreshing California 


ambiance make every visit 


perfect for business or 


leisure. Please be our gu 
Consult your travel agent 
or telephone the 
Hilton Reservation Service 
Temueltrarespeetesltieriand 











DALLAS 
SYMPHONY 


When American Airlines offered to help.the 
Dallas Symphony, it helped their Texas 
ticket sales take off. To learn just how your 
business can form a successful partnership 
with the arts, contact 

BUSINESS COMMITTEE FOR THE ARTS 
SUITE 510+*1775 BROADWAY, 

NEW YORK, N_Y. 10019 + (212) 664-0600 
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For brochure send $2 to Movado, Dept, Tl, 650 Fifth Ave 


A futuristic interpretation of a legendary design: 
The Movado Sapphire Museum® Watch. 


A classic for now and future time. 


MOVADO 


The Museum.Watch. 
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What do you give that special person 
to cap a year of shared warmth, 
thoughtfulness, and jolly good times? 


Memorable gifts for men and women. Shown in our gift box, 
10 karat gold filled ball pen and pencil, $50 the set. 
Other models and finishes from $11 to $1,000. 


Lifetime mechanical guarantee, 


(ROSS 


Every Christmas Since 1846 


NLY., N.Y. 10019. 











Letters 


conflict and its NATO obligations. To most 

Italians, it does not pay to be the small 
“best friend” of a superpower 

Paolo Roccatani 

Rome 


Chutzpah Award of the Year goes to 
President Mubarak, who is asking for a 
public apology from President Reagan 
and at the same time requests $3.15 bil- 
lion in aid from the U.S 

Robert Van Dine 
Palos Verdes Estates, Calif. 


Most Americans cheered President 
Reagan’s message to terrorists, “You can 
run, but you can't hide.” The terrorists 
who are holding American hostages in 
Beirut must be laughing themselves silly 

Lawrance M. Bernabo 
Champaign, Ill 


You can count me among the millions 
of Americans who are saying “It’s about 
time.” However, we cannot be content 
with a single victory. The terrorists will 
undoubtedly strike again, and when they 
do, our Government can no longer threat- 
en retaliation without following through 

Andrew S. Kleinwaks 
Parsippany, N.J 


Debtors’ Bailout 

Treasury Secretary James Baker's 
scheme for alleviating the Third World 
debt problem [ECONOMY & BUSINESS, 
Oct, 21] is a disguised bailout for New 
York bankers. They pushed high-interest 
loans on Third World oil-producing coun- 
tries, assuming the price of oil would 
‘continue to rise. They made bad business 
judgments. Now U.S. taxpayers should re- 

bel against the proposed bailouts 
Hugh P. Stubbs Jr 
Marietta, Ga 


Making a $29 billion “loan” to the 
debtor nations is akin to reforming a 
drunk with one more bottle of booze 

Donald Bradley 
Plainfield, NH 


Chemical Cleanup 

Your story on toxic wastes [ENVI- 
RONMENT, Oct. 14] makes a convincing 
case that most cleanup programs have re- 
lied too heavily on stopgap measures 
There are, however, technologies like our 
incinerator and plasma-are furnace, 
which detoxify chemicals or solid wastes 
at temperatures that permit virtually no 
escape of harmful gases. Such technol- 
ogies allow safe and economically com- 
petitive waste disposal without the risks 
It is a shame that so much money has 
been poured into temporary landfills 

when better options are at hand 
William M. Jacobi, General Manager 
Advanced Power Systems Divisions 
Westinghouse Electric Corp 
Pittsburgh 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 


Kent tl: 3 mg. “tar,” 0.3 mg. nicotine; Ken 
12 mg. “tar.’ 0.9 mg. nicot 

9 mg. “tar,” 0.8 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette 
FTC Report Feb. 1985 


€ id iteestics 
that counts. 


Lights Low tar 
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VIVE L’AUTO Allover the globe, boulevards and highways carry their unceasing flow of people 
and commerce. United Technologies Automotive subsidiaries make electrical and microelectronic 
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components for cars and trucks. Our Pratt & Whitney jet engines, Sikorsky helicopters, and Otis 
elevators keep the world on the move as well. United Technologies, Hartford, Connecticut 06101. 
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America reads 
Danielle Steel 


© Marcy Maloy 













More than 55,000,000 copies 
of Danielle Steel's books are 
now in print. SECRETS, her 
nineteenth consecutive 
bestseller, is a Dual Main 
Selection of The Literary 
Guild. Now at bookstores 
everywhere. 


op) Delacorte Press 


DELL PUBLISHING CO., INC 
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FAMILY ALBUM ® FULL CIRCLE * CHANGES * THURSTON HOUSE * CROSSINGS 
ONCE INA LIFETIME * A PERFECT STRANGER * REMEMBRANCE * PALOMINO 
LOVE®* THE RING * LOVING * TO LOVE AGAIN * SUMMER'S END 
SEASON OF PASSION ® THE PROMISE*® NOW AND FOREVER * PASSION'S PROMISE 
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The prudent management of hazard- 


| ous waste and materials will surely re- 


main one of the most critical issues facing 
Americans for the balance of this century. 
It isa complicated issue that can be solved 
only through the collective wisdom of 
government, industry and academia. It is 
toward this goal that the University of 
Pittsburgh has just created an applied- 
research center that will bring together 
America’s leading experts on this com- 
plex and seemingly insurmountable prob- 
lem. The center will enable scientists, 
business leaders and policymakers to 
study the situation in depth and come up 
with workable solutions. 
Wesley W. Posvar, President 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 





Consulting engineers are the only pro- 
fessionals with the experience and knowl- 
edge to clean up toxic wastes. Sadly, the 
cleanup movement will soon come to an 
abrupt halt unless the current professional 
liability crisis is resolved. Consulting engi- 
neers say they will no longer design solu- 
tions to toxic-waste sites because lawsuits 
have increased dramatically in recent 
years, and toxic-waste insurance will not 
be available after the beginning of 1986 
The fault lies with the Superfund law, un- 
der which consulting engineers are held to 
the same level of liability as those who 
generate the waste 

Arnold L. Windman, President 
American Consulting Engineers Council 
Washington 


Please refer to Gray's Anatomy the 
next time you depict a skeleton on your 
cover. The illustration for your story on 
“The Poisoning of America °85” shows 
the posterior, or back side, of the cervical 
spine facing the front. The front side of 
the cervical or neck vertebra is solid and 
uniform, while the back of the vertebra is 
sculptured. In your picture the neck is 
twisted entirely around 

John W. Melvin 
Carterville, Il. 
TIME promises to bone up on Gray's. 


Film Furor 


Once again Roman Catholics have 
been subjected to snide objections and 
comments regarding our right to protest 
an alleged entertainment that we consider 
offensive to our religious sensitivities. 
This time the outrage is piously articulat- | 
ed in your critique of Catholic protests at | 
the recent premiere of French Director 
Jean-Luc Godard’s film Hail Mary (CIN- 
EMA, Oct. 21]. The protesters were chided 
for criticizing the film without having first 
seen it. Do we have to see the sewage 
flowing in pipes under our streets in order 
to know that it is repulsive? | 

(The Rev.) Robert M. Cox 

Parochial Vicar 

Good Shepherd Catholic Church 
Garland, Texas 


TIME, NOVEMBER 11, 1985 
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By Alan Chalkley 


For me, the Philippines began with a terse 
telex some 17 years ago: “Come Manila 
August”. Since | was in Britain and it was 
already July, and it would be my first trip 
to the archipelago, I flew out on a wing 
and a prayer—and some images. A 
7,000-island archipelago in the South 
Seas... a durable group of people who had 
been through the historical mill...part of 
the great arc of Malay races which 
reaches from Southern Thailand round 
through Malaysia, Indonesia and Bor- 
neo...Spanish colony for 450 years, 
American territory for much of this cen- 
tury....fascinating overlays of culrure— 
the Catholic religion (unique in Asia), 
the music, the dance, and a welter of lan- 
guages from hill-tribe stone-age to mod- 
ern street-languages which are a mix of 
Spanish, Malay and good old American. 

And Manila itself! Echoes of the old 
galleon trade in silver from Mexico, ex- 
changed for silks and porcelain from the 
China coast, in an early Chinatown at 
the mouth of the Pasig River in Manila. 
Brocaded Spanish grandees, brown- 
robed monks, traders and farmers and 
warriors. All culminating in a cultured 
society which was both Oriental and Oc- 
cidental—transluscent barong shirts for 
men, Victorian puff-sleeve dresses for 
women. The Malay gong orchestra and 
the guitar string rondalla. Tarantellas 
and rinikling. 

Today, Manila is still one of the 
great trading ports of the world, ona shel- 
tered bay where the sunsets are still worth 
flying half around the world to see. The 
islands are a palette of colors (one island 
is almost solid marble, another a quilt of 
lush prairies, a third a tangle of unspoiled 
jungle). You could spend your life sampling 
them one by one and never find two alike 
(I tried “collecting” islands for years, but 
still have 6,970 to go). 

Whar have the colonizers, the baro- 
nial societies of the islands, the peasan- 
try, even the Muslim invaders, left be- 
hind? A society of close family relation- 
ships, with great virtues of social strength 
(and, on the other hand, great rivalries). 
In the Philippines you are a person but 
you are also part of an extended group. It 
may bear, to some, the image of violence, 
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but it also bears the heart of gold and the 
handclasp of mutual support. 

Come to think of it, Manila has 
much in common with Chicago, and not 
only because of their waterside prom- 
enade environment. Both are tough, 
hardworking cities,and proud of it. Both 
have images of energy. Both are full of 
political sound and fury: scratch a Chica- 
goan ora Manilefio, and you will find un- 
derneath a politician rarin’ to give the op- 
position hell. 

So maybe it is no coincidence that 
both cities at one time were planned by 
the same person—Daniel Burnham, who 
grew up in the roaring decades of the 
1840s, and who although born a New 
Yorker lived a Chicagoan. In 1905 he re- 
planned the city of Manila, keeping most 
of the charming Spanish buildings and 
melding them into a neo-classical but 
practical whole. And this is what you 
might see today were it not for the ravages 
of the Second World War. Nevertheless, 
enough Spanish and enough of Burnham 
escaped, and can be seen still. 

Burnham followed up with the siting 
and planning of the cool mountain-resort 
of Baguio—north of Manila—today a 
three-hour drive by car or 45-mi- 
nute hop by jet aircraft from the tropical 
sea-level capital. Baguio is probably the 
most beautiful of all Asian mountain-sta- 
tions ever built in the colonial era, and 
whereas many others have turned sad and 
seedy, Baguio keeps its youth and vigor. 


A PHILIPPINE 
CELEBRATION 












North Shore Drive look-alike: 
Roxas Boulevard , Manila 


Take the exhuberance of the Filipino, 
and give him any excuse to celebrate, and 
what do you get? A fiesta. Some say there 
are “365 fiestas a year in the Philippines”, 
but there are actually many dozens more; 
and what they mean is that every day 
there is a fiesta somewhere among the 
7,107 islands. The reason: every village 
and town has at least a patron saint, who 
must be duly honored. Then there are the 
great festival days to mark; the Philip- 
pines has the longest Christmas celebra- 
tion in the world, starting on December 
16 with a “cock’s-crow Mass” and ending 
on January 6 with the Feast of the Three 
Magi. 

And now the Philippines flies a week- 
long fiesta into Chicago. State Street, 
meet Luneta! Philippine music and 
visual arts, cuisine and fashion travel 
well, like a full-bodied, but refreshing 
wine. 
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Chicago Symphony Orchestra at Recent Performance 





The Filipinos Talent For Fiesta 


Any traveller around the East and 
Southeast Asia will tell you: “All the 
music in this region comes from the 
Philippines.” The country is Asia's music 
center; it “exports” musicians round the 
world from Japan to Australia to the U.S. 
They are world-class at playing every in- 
strument from the piano to a tenor sax, 
and the double-bass to the bongos. 

Fiesta-time is also homecoming time, 
when relations from far and wide come 
back to renew old family ties. Fiestas thus 
act not merely as religious or seasonal 
celebration, but as a social cement. 
Philippine fiesta traditions are drawn 
from many sources, just as the Filipino 
people are drawn from the deep well of 
the early Malay migrations, and have 
over the centuries been influenced by 
such varied cultures as those of the South 
China coast trader, the Portuguese and 
Spanish explorer, and more recently the 
English-speaking trader and adminis- 
trator. The result is a cultural mix of some 
of the best of them all. 

So at a fiesta the costumes, the 
music, the lyrics and the cuisine will be a 
glorious melange of all these influences, 
and yet the Filipino genius melds them 
into a harmonious whole. Some fiestas in 
the world may be bigger—but none is as 
diversified and happy. 

Indeed, visitors can expect anything 
at a Philippine fiesta—carabao (water 
buffalo) races, climbing a greasy bamboo 
for a bag of goodies, high-jumps at prizes 
dangled from latticed bamboo, chasing 


after a tallow-plastered hog—along with 
basketball, baseball, soccer, volleyball, 
cycle racing and all the fun of the fair. 
Some events might take a little courage: 
in the little town of Pateros, in a province 
just on the outskirts of Manila, they hold 
a balut-eating contest, for instance. Balut 
is a half-fertilized duck egg cooked in-the- 
shell, a delicacy for which Pateros is fam- 
ous. Believe it or not, it was an American 
visitor who once won the prize; he con- 
sumed no fewer than 40! 


Concert. 
The Highlight 


Photo: J Zobel de Ayala 









Maestro F. Feliciano, 
symphony conductor 


For some, the highlight — of 
“Mabuhay! CHICAGO", and the feast of 
the performing arts is a special concert 
evening in Orchestra Hall, home of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra. The 
venue itself is an echo of history: this 
building was designed and built by Burn- 
ham, just before the great town planner 
sailed for the Philippines to lay out the 
designs for the city of Manila and its 
mountain-resort of Baguio. 

With Chicago's “Who's Who” as 
guests, the special CSO performance 
would have delighted Burnham, had he 


lived to attend it. The Symphony Or- 
chestra is providing a stimulating systh- 
esis of contemporary and classical musical 
expressions in a concert under the baton 
of Filipino guest conductor Francisco F. 
Feliciano, on November 19 at 8:00 in the 
evening. The CSO format is changed, 
too for the occasion: the national an- 
thems of the Philippines and the United 
States are to be played before the even- 
ing’s repertoire. 

The program includes the American 
premiere of two Filipino compositions: 
“Excerpts from Yerma,” a ballet by Maes- 
tro Feliciano, and a commissioned ar- 
rangement of Nicanor Abelardo’s “Mutya 
Ng Pasig” (“Muse of the Pasig River”), by 
the Honolulu-based Filipino composer- 
arranger, Angel Pefia. 

Guest conductor Feliciano studied 
music in his native country, in West Ger- 
many and in the United States. With a 
grant from the John D. Rockefeller [Il 
Fund, he worked with Jacob Druckman 
and Kryzsztof Penderecki at the Yale Uni- 
versity of Music. He has conducted ex- 
tensively in the Philippines and Asia; in 
1984, he conducted the Moscow State 
Symphony Orchestra and the New Zea- 
land Symphony. 

Feliciano is also a composer, his 
works having been performed in Europe, 
America and Asia. His Filipino contem- 
porary opera, “La Loba Negra” (“The 
Black She- Wolf") is considered by his 
countrymen as a milestone in Philippine 
music history. 
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The inclusion of an Abelardo work is 
appropriate and historical. One of the 
Philippine’s foremost composers, he 
spent most of his productive years at the 
Chicago Musical College under a fellow- 
ship from his alma mater, the University 
of the Philippines. 

While still a student, his Concert 
Overture “Cinderella” was performed at 
Orchestra Hall, with Leon Sametini con- 
ducting the CMC Symphony Orchestra. 
Most of his well-known works employ the 
kundiman style, a languid and romanti- 
cally sad song-cycle which describes un- 
requited love and longing. 

Abelardo is the father of the sonata 
form in Philippine music, and his princi- 
pal contribution was the elevation of the 
kundiman to a higher artistic level. His 
contribution to the music of the Philip- 
pines lies not only in his abundant and 
profound output (he composed over 150 
works) but also in his career as a brilliant 
teacher . 

Another great Filipino composer 
who furthered his studies in the Chicago 
area was Francisco Santiago, a close con- 
temporary of Abelardo. A graduate of the 
University of the Philippines, Santiago 







continued his studies at the American 
Conservatory there earning a Master's 
degree and doctorate in Music. 

Other featured works in the 
November 19 concert include the Con- 
certo No. 2 in C Minor Op. 18 by Sergei 
Rachmaninoff for piano and orchestra, 
with Filipino concert pianist Rowena Ar- 
rieta, and Dmitri Shostakovich's Sym- 
phony No. 9, Op. 70. 

Rowena Arrieta, the featured con- 
cert pianist, was the first Filipino to win a 
scholarship at the Moscow State conser- 
vatory. She was graduated with the high- 
est honors in 1985, with the Master of 
Music degree and a Bachelor's degree in 
Russian Language Pedagogy. She was the 
youngest and only undergraduate among 
the 79 participants in the VIIth 
Tchaikovsky International Piano Com- 
petition. Her performance in that pres- 
tigious competition gained for her the 
distinction of being the firse Filipino 
Tchaikovsky Laureate and garnered the 
special award of being the most promising 
among all the 79 competitors. Arrieta has 


7 master painter 


performed in concerts in the Soviet 
Union, Italy, France, Germany, the 
United States and the Philippines. 


Rizal Center: Arias 
and Kundiman 


At the Rizal Center, hub of the Filipino 
community in Chicago, a series of musi- 
cal variety programs will honor the local 
Filipinos and their American friends. A 
five-day musical festival featuring out- 
standing Filipino operatic stars and in- 
strumentalists will be presented. 

Among them are Eleanor Calbes, 
soprano, an exceptionally gifted singer. 
She was a soloist of the world-famous 
Bayanihan Philippines Dance Company 
before she settled down in Vancouver, 
Bristish Columbia. She now heads an 
opera company near Toronto. She has 
performed extensively in Canada, Europe 
and Asia and has gained considerable ex- 
perience under the batons of Walter Sus- 
kind, Seiji Ozawa, Boris Brott and 
Richard Rodgers. 

Noel Velasco, tenor, graduated from 
the University of the Philippines and the 
Curtis Institute of Music. He was a win- 
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-. de Leon- 
Regala, pianist 


Alcuaz, 


ner of the First Luciano Pavarotti/ 
Philadelphia Opera Company's Interna- 
tional Voice Competition. Velasco has 
sung in some 250 concerts in 60 cities in 
21 countries over a span of 15 years. He is 
now a resident artist of the Opera Com- 
pany of Boston and Opera New England. 

Carminda de Leon Regala, Filipino 
pianist, with a multi-faceted career as sol- 
oist, assisting artist, teacher and choir di- 
rector. She earned her Bachelor's degree 
in Pianoforte from the University of the 
Philippines with top honors. She pursued 
further studies in Vienna under the emi- 
nent professor, Dr. Richard Hauser. 

Other performers at the Rizal Center 
is a guitar and flute ensemble composed of 
outstanding performers from the music 
conservatory of the University of the 
Philippines. 


One-Man Show 


Another facet of the Philippine 
celebration in Chicago—a one-man 
show by Filipino painter Federico Aguilar 
Alcuaz at the Grayson Gallery on 356 
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E. Calbes, soprano N. Velasco, tenor 


West Huron street—opens on November 
18 through the 23rd. 

Federico Aguilar Alcuaz is often call- 
ed the artist of two worlds. Having lived 
in Madrid, Spain for many years, he has 
been successful in blending the East and 
the West. He says of his own paintings, 
“People always say my paintings are 
modern. They are not; they are figura- 
tive. My sky or my mcuntain has the 
specific shape of a sky or mountain. In 
that sense, my paintings are representa- 
tional. It is my expression, my approach, 
that is contemporary.” 

As a special gift to the people of 
Chicago, Alcuaz will render his own in- 
terpretation of the city's skyline on can- 
vas as viewed from the Planetarium while 
guests and art critics look on. And before 
the paint is dry, an official presentation 
to the City will be made on behalf of the 
Philippines by a delegation of Filipino art 
connoisseurs, led by Roman A. Cruz, Jr., 
president of Philippine Airlines. 


The Camera’s Eye 


Jaime Zobel de Ayala, once the 
Philippines’ Ambassador to the Court of 
St. James, is a man of many talents—dip- 
lomat par excellence, astute businessman 
(he heads more than 40 corporations), 
philanthropist and civic leader anda late- 
blooming photographer of no mean 
calibre. 

Zobel is joining the Philippine celeb- 
ration in Chicago by supervising a major 
photo exhibition on the theme: “The 
Best of the Filipino and the Philippines”. 
Assisting him will be Arturo Luz, a lead- 
ing Filipino painter, art gallery proprietor 
and head of the Metropolitan Museum 
and the Design Center, haven of the na- 
tion's graphic design artists. 

Zobel-Luz team's efforts at organizing 
the first-ever Philippine-inspired photo 
exhibition to be held in Chicago will 
spotlight some 120 examples of Filipino 
artistry with still photography 

The West Tower lobby of the Hyatt 
Regency Chicago on Wacker Drive is 
the venue of the photo festival 
through the week from November 17 to 
Z3. 
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Splash of Philippine Colors 


Food, Fashion and Music 


Chicagoans, especially the gourmets, 
are advised to mark November 17 thru 
the 23rd as red letter days. Throughout 
that period, a Philippine Food Festival is 
scheduled for presentation at the Captain 
Streeter Restaurant of Hyatt Regency 
Chicago. Festive foods of the Philippine 
islands will be offered during the 7-day 
festival of the Hyatt. Delicious and suc- 


culent meats and seafoods with exotic- ‘ 


sounding names like pinakbet, kare-kare, 
daing na bangus, bago-ong, sinigang na 
sugpo, embutido — concocted by a spe- 
cially-flown staff of Filipino chefs assisted 
by Hyartt's culinary experts, will be the 
luncheon specialties. 

Melody and harmony, too, are added 
spices to the Hyatt’s Philippine Food Fes- 
tival. By special arrangement with the 
world-famous Manila Hotel, the string 
ensemble of the Philippine's best hotel, 
led by former Manila Symphony first vio- 
linist “Joe” Nicolas, will be flown direct 
from Manila to provide the musical touch 
to the Hyatt foodfest. 


A Gala Affair 


November 20 is gala night at the 
Hyatt grand ballroom when a kaleidos- 
cope of the best in Philippine “haute cou- 
ture” as hailed in the fashion capitals of 
the world—New York, Paris, London 
and Tokyo—are presented at an invita- 
tional dinner. 

Four of the Philippines’ top fashion 
designers—Jose Moreno, Chito An- 
tonio, Gang Gomez, and Nolie Hans— 
with their respective retinue of glamorous 
models, will present an interwoven fash- 
ion parade of stunning day and evening 
creations. Bead-work, hand-embroidered 
gowns, capes of elegant cuts and colors, 


delicate lacework...the chic look of 


ethnic fabrics...a feast for the eyes, and a 
treasure trove of “must-own-that-one” for 
any fashion-conscious Chicagoan. 





Manila Mannequins 
to strut in Chicago 





Chicago-Manila 
Connection 


Many Chicago-based corporations 
and their “brands” have been longtime 
bywords in the Philippines: Wrigley's, 
Quaker Oats, McDonald's, Abbott 
Laboratories, Helene Curtis, G.D. 
Searle, among others. In many ways, be- 
sides the strong ties in architecture and 
music, the Chicagoan and the Filipino 
have had strong ties and enough reasons 
to reinforce their amity. The forthcom- 
ing Philippine celebration coinciding as 
it does with the PAL introduction of its 
new direct service to Manila from 
Chicago come November 17 should help 
strengthen those links. 


Manila and 7,107 





Idyllic Islands 


You step out of the international air- 
port building in Manila and you will 
probably take a tour-bus or a cab or possi- 
bly an official car arranged for you. If 
those are the limits of your transporta- 
tion, then you are really missing some- 
thing. 

Take a jeepney when you can. Hail 
them pretty well anywhere. They ply 
routes where the big buses don’t go, and 
at frequencies you won't believe. They 
are a miracle of recycling—“Jeep” en- 
gines and chassis rebuilt and rebuilt and 
rebuilt more into works of art than vehi- 
cles. Like an ancient palimpsest glori- 
ously decorated overall (lace curtains, 
yet!). More than mere transport, too. 
Travel with someone who knows the 
street dialect, and discover that jeepney 
drivers are a fount of political and social 
wisdom and analysis—sages in blue jeans 
and sneakers. 


Then you go to 
the big hotels, 
and dine in 
the grand grills >, 
and the chic , 

coffee-shops. Okay, but you are missing 
something again. Go to a“kamayan” res- 
taurant—the foremost is “Tito Rey”. Be 
served with genuine local cuisine on a 
banana leaf and eat with your fingers! —a 
divine succulence of meats and seafoods 
and all the trimmings. You will discover a 
delight we lost when we took up with 
knives and forks and all that effete table 
paraphernalia. Going native is fresher 
and more fun, and how do you de-shell a 
crustacean with a clumsy knife and fork 
anyway? And here’s a secret just between 
us: seek out pusit en su tinta. Sorry, no 
more questions. Just find it. 


Itchy Feet 


You buy a map of the Philippines and 
your feet begin to itch. On the map you 
espy “Bohol” and “Boac” and “Mindoro”. 
“Panay” (the name looks like sunshine). 
Then there's “Palawan” lying over there 
in the west—a long, lean island that few 
visit. 
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Continued on page G 
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Chicagoans Hail 
Philippine Airlines 
New World-Class 

Service To Asia 


The legendary warmth of the 
tropics—traised several degrees higher by 
the Filipino's friendly, hospitable charac- 
ter—descends on the chilly runway of 
Chicago's O'Hare international airport at 
dusk on the 17th of this month. It will be 
borne on the Boeing 747 of Philippine 
Airlines’ new direct Manila-Chicago- 
Manila service, and lusty cheers of 
“Mabuhay!” are bound to fill the air of the 
Windy City as Chicago's Filipino resi- 
dents welcome the flight. 

The Filipino communities’ excite- 
ment in preparing for the “celebration” 
has not escaped the City Hall’s attention. 
Mayor Harold Washington, looking 
every inch caught up in the festive mood 
of his Filipino constituents, 
singled them out recently 
for praise. Explaining the 
reason why City Hall has 
encouraged the holding of 
a cultural festival, he said, 
“Filipino-Americans are 
the largest, fastest-growing, 





Mayor 
Washington Asia-American groups in 
Chicago...most arrived within the last 20 
years; they're specially active in the 
health care field...and have served 
Chicagoans with great distinction!” 


Welcome ,“PAL” 


“We Filipinos in Chicago maintain 
close ties with our native land.A number 
of us go back and forth to visit relatives, 
and they visit us here. So direct air con- 
nection between Chicago and Manila 
will be very beneficial for our com- 
munities throughout the entire midwest. 
It will also be helpful to tourism and to 
business activities.” 

This is the spirited reaction by a lead- 
ing Filipino resident in Chicago, on hear- 
ing that Philippine Airlines was about to 
serve the Windy City with direct air links 
and with swift and easy connections 
around Asia. The speaker is Dr. Hernan 
Reyes. 

In addition to maintaining a med- 
ical practice, Dr. Reyes, a native of the 
Philippines, is a member of the Mayor's 
advisory committee for Asian-American 
affairs. He is the first Asian-American to 
be appointed to the Chicago Board of 
Health. Among the thousands of people 


of Filipino descent living in the Chicago 
area, a large percentage are professionals 
involved in medicine, engineering and 
other fields. 

Reyes’ reaction is echoed by the 
many other Filipino residents from all 
walks of life. 

Philippine Airlines, Asia's first air- 
line (first to cross the Pacific from Asia, 
in 1946; first to fly to Europe, in 1947) 
started flying on March 15, 1941 with a 
small twin-engine Beech Model 18 trans- 
port. When World War II broke out in 
1941, the airline's planes were comman- 
deered by the military and destroyed in 
combat. PAL resumed business in 1946, 
expanding its services and routes vigor- 
ously. 

Since 1977, the Philippine flag-car- 
rier has been run by a dynamic manage- 
ment team headed by Harvard-trained 
Roman A. Cruz, Jr. as President and 
Chief Executive officer. 

Under it’s present management, the 
airline’s dedication to “total customer 
care” may be gleaned from the cheerier 
greeting of “Mabuhay! this is Philippine 
Airlines” by its reservations staff, the 
warm attention from its flight and ground 
staff, the world-renowned _ profes- 
sionalism of its pilots and a remarkable 
rise in unsolicited passenger commenda- 
tions received at the airline's headquar- 
ters in Manila. 

Manuel Relova, PAL's vice president 
for the Americas, based in San Francisco, 
typifies the new breed of PAL’s world- 
class staff and service. He is urbane, per- 
sonable, yet agressive in the unrelenting 
campaign to fill up the seats for his com- 
pany’s eight 747 flights a week from the 
U.S. to Manila and the rest of Asia. 

The new Chicago service of Philip- 
pine Airlines opens up a whole array of 
destinations and airline frequencies for 







M. Relova 
pilots airline’s 
U.S. - Canada business 








the midwesterner: the service to Manila 
par excellence, of course, but also to 
major Asian destinations—Hong Kong, 
Singapore, Tokyo, Taipei, Bangkok, 
Xiamen, Beijing, Malaysia,...and within 
Philippine Airlines’ own domestic net- 
work, to Cebu, Baguio, Iloilo, Bacolod, 
Laoag, Zamboanga, Cagayan de Oro, 
Puerto Princesa...41 cities and towns in 
all! 

Completing the “new look" of a 
world-class Asia-based airline, Philip- 
pine Airlines’ cabin crew is sporting a 
new uniform that figuratively says, “I'ma 
Filipino and proud of it.” Reflecting the 
traditional dress of the upper-class Man- 
ilefio of the 18th century,the new ward- 
robe of the PAL flight stewardesses is de- 
signed by the doyen of Manila’s haute 
couture, Jose “Pitoy” Moreno. 

But what really makes passengers 
keep on flying the airline trip after trip is 
the outstanding service—on the ground 
and in the air—rendered by the airline's 
ground and flight crews who are bi-ling- 
ual (all speak English and Pilipino), de- 
scribed by many as “giving you a sense of 
being truly welcomed, appreciated and 
cared for... by professionals.” 





PAL crew in “native” service uniforms 
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Unique “Skybed”: Flying supinely. 





ORD Awaits Inaugural Flight 


Philippine Airlines “Exclusive”: Irresistible 


Experienced international travellers 
on either side of the Pacific and from 
Europe agree that, once enjoyed, Philip- 
pine Airlines’ world-class service—espe- 
cially in the first-class section—is un- 
matched by ordinary international car- 
riers. 
One of the features frequently cited is 
the quality of inflight comfort on board a 
PAL flight. In particular, PAL’s unique 
Skybeds, 14 full-sized beds which are on 
the upper decks of 747’s specially-built for 
the airline by Boeing, which have earned 
rave reviews from the airline's first-class 
passengers. Unmatched by any other air- 
line, the Skybeds come gratis with 14 
first-class seats on a first-come, first- 
served basis. The beds have been rated 
and approved by the U.S. Federal Avia- 
tion Administration for occupancy even 
during take-offs and landings! 

To accommodate first-class passen- 
gers who prefer to while away the flight 
time on the 747's main deck, PAL has 
thoughtfully outfitted the first-class cabin 
with eight spacious and fully-reclining 
“SiestaSeats”. 

For gourmets, the airline's award- 
winning meal service is a spectacular per- 
formance. First, piping hot hors d’ oeuvre 
with your choice of chilled wines. Then a 
choice of seven entrees. All this, and a 
wine list that reads like a lesson on Euro- 
pean vineyards. To close: a groaning 
cheese board and exotic fruits. 


More Room In 
Mabuhay Class 


Immediately behind the first-class 
section is Philippine Airlines’ version of 
the “business class”. It is called Mabuhay 
and almost every bit as luxurious in ser- 
vice as the first-class of most airlines. Ac- 
commodation in Mabuhay Class is avail- 
able at economy fare, but the service is 
still “first-class”. The seats are wider with 
more hip and leg room, and never more 
than a seat away from the aisle. The cus- 
tomary complimentary drinks flow with- 









out end; the meal service is also generous 
with a choice of four entrees. Inflight en- 
tertainment is superb, with free use of 
foam-padded stereo earphones, and wide- 
screen movies that are all box office hits. 


VideoHigh (see above photo.) is 
the newest form of entertainment 35,000 
feet in the sky...available in your flight 
from Chicago to Manila. This new and 
handy (light on your lap) wonder of elec- 
tronics and computer technology comes 
in a variety of games, each one guaran- 
teed to hold your attention...and shorten 
the hours of your flight. Choose from 
six: Donkey Kong, Black Jack, Gin 
Rummy, Electronic Poker, Electronic 
Chess, Backgammon and Frogger. Play 
solo or with your seatmate. 


Be 


Duty-Free Sky Shop 


Even the last-minute shopper from 


Chicago has not been overlooked by Phil- 
ippine Airlines. On PR1O9 and PRI11, 
just before reaching Manila at 6:00 in the 
morning, the airline’s cabin crew members 
wheel out the “Fiesta Boutique” carts laden 
with goodies—lItalian and French signature 
scarves, hand-tooled leather craft, liquor, 
watches, jewelry, strands of pearls, per- 
fumes, pen and pencil sets, solid gold 
lighters, cigarettes. .. the works. ..at duty- 
free prices! It’s duty-free shopping 35,000 
feet in the skies. 





Fiesta-Style Service, Inflight 
It is often said that PAL passengers arrive 
in the Philippines before they arrive in 
Manila. As PAL’s president Cruz puts it, 
“When you fly with us, you don’t just take 
an airline; you experience the Philippines!” 
An experience described by Philippine 
Tourism Chief José D. Aspiras as, “Where 
Asia wears a smile.” 


PAL. As Near 
As Your Phone 


Call your travel agent or give PAL's 
24-Hour Reservation Desk a toll-free call 
to book your next flight to Manila or any 
major city in Asia. In Chicago, call 332- 
7477 or anywhere you may be in the Conti- 
nental U.S. A., simply dial 800-I FLY PAL. 


San Francisco 






Manila , 


Honolulu 








SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 


Continued from page D 


Ah—and “Leyte”, that’s familiar! 
Wasn’t that where the late General 
MacArthur strode up the surf, corncob 
pipe in mouth, “I have returned”, etc? It 
was. 





So you fly to Tacloban, and ride out 
to Red Beach. It's a fitting memorial 
Idyllically peaceful now, the gentle rural 
scene is where ghosts of the past are calm. 
Forty years on, is it? Incredible, yes. 

But then you want to read up on the 
Pacific War? You go to the Makati side of 
Manila, to the former Fort McKinley, 
now a quiet giant of an American forces 
cemetery. In its center, a unique memo- 
rial: on every wall are large mosaic maps 
of every move in that war, with an ex- 
tended description incised alongside. A 
fantastic library to be read standing up, 
honoring the dead. 


Plethora of Arts 
of Peace 


But the Philippines also excels in the 
arts and symbols of peace. Food, sports, 
swimming, boating, snorkeling, or just 
lying supine in the sun. So you travel to 
any of the many seaside resorts within mi- 
nutes from the cities, play golf, comb 
reefs, fish (big time or small time), relax. 
The resorts come in all sizes and costs, 
from the millionaire golfers’ complex to 
the neat, small hotel-beach-snackbar af- 
fair. On a budget?—ask about the La 
Union coast, for instance. 

And if you want to see a whole raft of 
islands at one go, drive four hours from 
Manila to the Pangasinan coast and boat 
around the “Hundred Islands”. Okay, 
perhaps there are a hundred only at low 
tide, but who's counting? 





Maybe the soft options are not for 
you. So take a trip to Luzon’s “Cordil- 
leras”. By the time you get to the inn at 
Mount Data you will want a roaring fire 
to sup by (and you'll get it). Then on to 
Bontoc and Banaue and Tinglayen, for 
hill-tribe cultures and the serried rice-ter- 
races and tough mountain men and 
women. You may be lucky, and arrive at 
canao time, marking an event such as a 
village wedding feast (at the really big 


canaos, barbecued whole bullocks, no 
less). 

But hold everything right there! 
There are over 7,000 islands, and so far 
you have seen only 102. You have to be 
more venturesome if the score is to reach 
respectable proportions. 

So you fly to Tablas, and take a 
motorized outrigger to Romblon. This is a 
speck of an island on the map—but some 
speck! Go among the Romblon coconut 
trees that grow on the hill-slopes, and dig 
with your fingers in the soft earth. As lit- 
tle as a couple of feet down, your knuckles 
will strike hard rock. Clear a little hole 
and look more closely. 

It’s marble. Two-thirds of the island 
is marble, green and pink and blue and 
white and. gold-flecked and “bardillo”. 
What's bardillo? Sorry, no more ques- 
tions. Just go. 


Where It Began — 
in 1521 


And, of course, you don’t miss Cebu 
Island. On Mactan island just opposite 
the provincial capital, Cebu City, is the 
Philippines’ other international airport, 
and you can fly straight in there from 
places like Japan and Hong Kong. And 
Cebu is where it all began. 

The earliest European expedition, 
led by Magellan, that is, was in 1521. You 
see the cross that marks where he died, in 
the first recorded battle between Filipinos 
and western colonizers. But from his 
sailors, who finally circumnavigated the 
globe without him, there begins the great 
colonization of the archipelago. Not only 
that, but a whole trans-Pacific trading 
system based on the silver of Potosi, the 
porcelains and silks, the fabled cargoes of 
yesteryear. 

The galleons long ago sailed from 
Acapulco, tossed across the thousands of 
miles of empty ocean with their high 
poops and bobbing, and made landings in 
Cebu, Luzon and Panay for some 300 
years! And then they sailed all the way 
back—high adventure for both sailors 
and cargo-owner, for financier and ad- 
ministrator. Last galleon _— from 
Acapulco—1815... 





Melting Pot of 
Islands and Seas 


Then you just have to fly to Mindanao. 
Biggest island of all, stretching from Zam- 
boanga to Surigao, from dark forest’ to 
sunny ranch-uplands, pineapple and 
banana plantations as far as your eyes can 
see, a raft of beaches and coconut trees. 
The local architecture begins to change 
subtly from the Filipino-Spanish to the 
Filipino-Malay—the big buildings have 
large, colored barge-boards that are re- 
miniscent of Indonesia. 

But of course they do. Mindanao is- 
land is the furthest eastward stretch of the 
Malay-Melanesian melting pot. 
Animists, Christians and Muslims have 
argued over the islands and waters 
here...for centuries. 

In among the highlands and forests of 
Mindanao are some tribal groups that go 
back beyond our recorded time. Only in 
recent years an expedition found one 
group, living in stone-age innocence and 
peace—the Tasadays. It is remarkable, 
and a commentary on the western man’s 
lifestyle and the Tasaday’s, that the words 
for “hate”, “enemy” or “fight” aren't 
found in the vocabulary of the latter. 
Thus the rest of the Filipinos have wisely 
decided to leave the Tasaday in peace, so 
don’t expect a group tour. 

Forestry and fishery, cropping and 
plantations—the whole gamut can be 
found in Mindanao. In an hour you can 
go from modernity to something close to 
the stone age, from a dignified classic of 
Christianity to a stern line of Arabic cur- 
licues, top hat to tarboosh. 

And then finally, you fall to dream- 
ing. Of outrigging to some tiny islet, just 
big enough for you , your love, cold cuts 
and a case of ice-cold beer. And, for afew 
hours, staying there forever. Fishing off 
the six-foot rickety jetty. Wearing one of 
those hats woven from buntal leaves. Be- 
coming known as “Smiling Joe” in the 
local bars. Writing the Great Novel, 
maybe. Or just vegetating in the most 
beautiful way possible, surrounded by the 
friendliest, most hospitable people in 
Asia. Choose your island. I’ve got mine. 
No more questions. 











3-Day Tour Priced 
Less 
Than 
Loop 
Dinner 
For 2 





Both Filipinos and foreign tourists, espe- 
cially the U.S. military personnel and 
their families in Clark Air Force Base and 
Subic Naval Station on Luzon island, are 
gobbling up a wide variety of exciting 
tour packages, some priced as low as 
$52.00 for a 3-day and night beach ad- 
venture. The price includes airfare, 
transfers, beach-house accommodations, 
continental breakfast, and watersports— 
sailing, fishing, snorkeling, scuba diving, 
etc. 

The top price-range of Philippine 
domestic tours is a $775 eleven-day “cul- 
ture-adventure” program encompassing 
exciting visits with an honest-to-good- 
ness T’Boli tribe, and the Manobos, and 
the ancient sea-going Badjaos; mountain 
treks and other once-in-a-lifetime-type 
visits to far-off places with strange sound- 
ing names like Bukidnon, Hibok-hibok, 
and Zamboanga. 


Golf, Anyone? 


A duffer’s delight are the special golf 
tours of the country’s top 18/36-hole 
championship courses spread out like a 
network— from Baguio to Manila, Cebu 
to Laguna, Negros Occidental to Davao. 
Tarlac to Cagayan de Oro. Most courses 
were designed by such world champions 
as Robert Trent Jones,Gary Player, etc. , 
and all are world-class fairways and 
greens...delighting the high-handicap- 
per; challenging, and sometimes humbl- 
ing, the scratch-player. 

Likewise, the airline has arranged 
Asian regional tour programs that can 
take you to exciting destinations ‘like 
HongKong, Taipei, Singapore, 
Kuala Lumpur, Tokyo, Xiamen, Beijing, 
Bangkok etc...on all-inclusive arrange- 
ments... just hop aboard and “Swing- 
around-Asia”. 

By the way, if you're the type who 
wants to be on your own, the national 
flag carrier—Philippine Airlines—has a 
standing discount offer of 50% off domes- 
tic fares to any point fancied by tourists 
who fly in to Manila from overseas on 
PAL’s international service. Need more 
incentives to head for the warmer climes 
of the Philippines? Here's more: 





5-Star Hotel Room 
At $45 A Day. 


The top hotel chains of the world are 
all in the Philippines with facilities and 
rooms that are the envy of the world in- 
dustry. Some of the names that should 
ring a bell are Sheraton, Hyatt, Hilton, 
Holiday Inn, Inter-Continental, and 
Westin-Plaza. Then there's the historied 
Manila Hotel,also headed by PAL's chief 
Roman A. Cruz, Jr., a standout on ‘its own 
as one of the few really great hotels of the 
world—impeccable old world service and 
hospitality. But what's even better are 
the rates: an average hotel night stay in a 
5-Star establishment in Manila costs only 


$45! 





The “Grand Dame” of Hotels 


The late General Douglas MacAr- 
thur made the Manila Hotel, on the 
shore of Manila Bay, his residence before 
World War Il. The battle for Manila 
devastated the hotel, but it has been 
reconstructed since including the 
MacArthur Suite which now comes 
with a resident butler and the late 
warrior’s wartime memorabilia. 


Filipino Gift 


The Filipinos have raised their inate 
generosity to an art: whether hosting or 
attending a fiesta, the Filipino offers a gift 
or token of his joy to his host, or his guest. 
Pabaon for the latter; Pasalubong for the 
former. This quaint and lovely custom is 
brought to Chicago by the participants in 
the local —celebration—“Mabuhay! 
Chicago.”"—when a delegation of rep- 
resentatives from Philippine Airlines and 
the local Philippine community present a 
pair of Philippine tarsier monkeys (rare 
species found in the wilds of the Philip- 
pines) to the Lincoln Park Zoo. 

The turnover ceremonies will be 
held on November 19 in the morning. 


This special section of Time was written 
by Alan Chalkley, formerly with Finan - 
cial Times of London, contributor to the 
Far Eastern Economic Review, 
Asiaweek, etc. Mr. Chalkley was a 
part-time resident of the Philippines. 





SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 


TEN REASONS WHY THE 
PHILIPPINES IS 
DANGEROUS TO VISIT 


1 The danger of buying too much, because 
goods are so inexpensive. 


Z The danger of eating too much, because 
the food is so good, fresh, and varied. 


3 The danger of getting too much suntan, 
because the beaches are so splendid. 


4 The danger of rolling downhill if you are 
not an expert mountain climber. 


5 The danger of drowning in the fascina- 
tion of its marine life, unless you come up for 
fresh air every now and then. 


6 The danger of getting spoiled by the 
luxuries of the finest hotels and restaurants in 
Asia. 


7 The danger of getting lost in the many 
adventures it offers by day and by night, such 
as the wildlife of its forests and the wildlife of 
its night life. 


8 The danger of falling in love with the 
people, because they spare nothing to pamper 
their guests to the hilt. 


9 The danger of falling in love with a 
person, because . . . ah, but that’s personal to 
you! 


1 0 The danger of being so enchanted with 


the country you may never want to leave. 


Ticketing and 
Reservations Offices 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Reservations: (toll free from anywhere in 
the US, including Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico and Canada) 800 I FLY PAL. 
Chicago: 104 South Michigan Avenue, 
Room 1313, Chicago Illinois 60603 (Tel: 
(312) 332-7477). 

Dallas: 8585 Stemmons Freeway, Suite 
854, Twin Towers, North Dallas, Texas 
75247 (Tel: (214) 630-1783). 

Honolulu: 745 Fort Street Mall, Suite 902, 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 (Tel: (808) 
536-1928). 

Los Angeles: 515 West Sixth Street, Los 
Angeles, California 9004 (Tel: (213) 627- 
8191). 

New York: 556 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
New York 10036 (Tel: (212) 575-7850). 
San Diego: 1515 Camino del Rio S, Suite 
340, San Diego, California 92108 (Tel: 
(619) 298-6063). 

San Francisco: 447 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco, California 94108. 

Washington DC: 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue, NW, Washington DC 20036 
(Tel: (202) 331-8950). 


CANADA 

Toronto: 69 Yonge Street, Suite 1403, 
Toronto 215, Ontario (Tel: (416) 360-1730) 
Vancouver: PO Box 1029, Station A. 
Vancouver BC, V6C 2P3 (Tel: (604) 669- 
7711). 










































Letters | 


What are the Catholic activists afraid 
of? The tenets and history ofa religion are 
as ripe for satire as those of a philosophy 
or political system. Unquestioned faith is 
totalitarian. In a democratic system, peo- 
ple must choose freely what they give cre- 
dence to and what they disregard 


Jeffrey Dodson | 
New York City | 


Fertility Overdose 


I would laugh at your article on Patti 
and Sam Frustaci’s malpractice suit 
against their hospital and doctor if the is- 
sue were not so serious [MEDICINE, Oct 
21). The Frustacis willingly submitted to 
this artificial method of conception. The 
fact that their babies are not perfect hard- 
ly qualifies as malpractice or negligence. 
At most, it is an unfortunate outcome. 

Gregory L. Sheehy, M.D. 
Madison, Wis, 


No pregnancy can be guaranteed to 
produce healthy children. Patti Frustaci 
says she cannot resume work as a high 
school English teacher now that she must 
care for her three surviving septuplets. 
Why did she decide to have children in 
the first place if she did not plan to stay 
home and care for them? 


Rita G. Cownie 
Spring Valley, Calif. 


Criminal Types 

In their study Crime and Human Na- 
ture (BEHAVIOR, Oct. 21], James Q. Wil- 
son and Richard Herrnstein criticize other 
criminologists for “focusing narrowly on 
environmental conditions.” Yet these au- 
thors consider only such acts as rape, bur- 
glary and other street crimes. What are the 
body types and character traits of white- 
collar criminals, wife beaters, dishonest 
retailers, child molesters and drunk driv- 
ers? When we answer that question, we 
will begin to look suspiciously at the high- 


1Q ectomorphs, just as Wilson and Herrn- | 
stein ask us to regard with dread the domi- 


neering, high-energy mesomorphs. 


Neil Greenberg | 


Cheltenham, Pa. 


If we could examine the people who 
defended the Alamo or who manned the 
whaling ships and built the railroads, we 
would probably discover they were gener- 
ally muscular and not gifted with high 
IQs. There are few frontiers left for the 
unsettled, the dissatisfied or the plucky 
luckless. The young strapping criminals 
of today might have been the Boones and 
Crocketts of yesterday 

William T. Cuddy 
Sherman Oaks, Calif. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center. 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er's full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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LIFETIME 
SERVICE 
GUARANTEE 


The best car 
repair guarantee 
in America. 


Nobody else guarantees more car repairs longer. Because nobody else 
gives you free parts and labor on thousands of repairs. The Lifetime 
Service Guarantee is free and good for as long as you Own your car. See 
your participating Ford or Lincoln-Mercury dealer for details. 


Two Totes to Carry All 


You can take it with you in these convenient 144%” x 11/2" x 5” 
carryalls from TIME. Constructed of tough cotton canvas, these 
classic totes sport kangaroo pouches for easy access. Sturdy 
straps adjust for hand or shoulder carrying. In navy with red TIME 
logo or red with navy logo. 
To order yours, specify color and send $14.75 (postage paid) for 
each, along with your name and address to: TIME Totes Offer 
Dept. A-75 
P.O. Box 1595 
Trenton, NJ 08607 





© The Upjohn Company 1984 


To help people with insomnia 
wake up to a bright new day, Upjohn searches deep within 
the mysteries of sleep. 

For many, the worst nightmare allow them to wake up refreshed And challenges such as this promise 
of a troubled sleep begins the the next day. to make our second century 
morning after. The ensuing fatigue, The key to the future lies in of caring even more exciting than 
irritability, and other complaints finding out more about how we the first. 
can affect productivity and strain sleep. So Upjohn is at the leading For booklet “What You Should 
relationships at home and at work. _ edge of this effort, conducting its Know About Insomnia? write 

Persistent insomnia is acomplex, own research and working with INSOMNIA, Dept. IT, RO. Box 
24-hour problem of great concern sleep laboratories around the 2497, Kalamazoo, Michigan 49003. 
to the people at Upjohn. country. = 

Our researchers are presently For nearly 100 years, Upjohn U h 
concentrating on finding ways to has been helping people live pjoO n 
help patients get to sleep faster and a healthier, more productive life. 
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LIFETIME 
SERVICE 
GUARANTEE 


Nobody guarantees 
more car repairs longer. 


Nobody. 


Nobody else gives you free parts and labor on thousands of repairs. That's 
why the Lifetime Service Guarantee is the best car repair guarantee 

in America, It’s free and good for as long as you own your Car. See your 
participating Ford or Lincoln-Mercury dealer for details 
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TIME’s Subscriber Help Line 
Is Now A Toll-Free Hotline 
1-800-541-3000 - 1-800-541-1000 


fel eislelule(-Belmelelel¢-s i Bolfel-1e) Customer Inquiries 


At TIME you're a valued customer. Someone who deserves the best 
of services—especially when it comes to keeping everything smooth 
during the term of a subscription. 

That's why we've staffed two toll-free hotline numbers with 
specially trained personnel. They'll answer your inquiries about 
payment, deliveries, change-of-address, correct the spelling of 
your name on TIME's mailing label, or add an apartment number 
ireR Zell lmelele(-t <3 

All you need do to receive this service is pick up the phone and 
fore! Miat-Mie)imic-1-Maleluslel-ie-Belele\ io 

Dial TIME’s Subscriber Service for prompt, courteous service. And 
fast results! ‘ 

Of course, if you prefer doing business by mail you may write to us 
Attach mailing label from TIME, and send correspondence to: 

TIME Subscription Service Dept., 
544 N. Fairbanks Court, Chicago, Ill.60611. 


Write or call TIME toll-free. Either way, we're at your service. 




















American Scene 





In Maine: The alae wy L.L. Bean 


own on the Freeport town wharf, a 

fisherman maneuvers through the fog 
beside the fish dealer’s pier, his boat 
heaped with mussels. Three men in cam- 
ouflage and carrying shotguns get into an 
aluminum boat and head out in the rain to 
where the ducks are. But up on Main 
Street, a different scene unfolds. At L.L. 
Bean, a woman fusses over a $65 goose- 
down pillow, then says to her husband, “I 
spend half my life in bed, I might as well 
have a comfortable pillow.” Across from 
Bean's, at Cole Haan, beautiful shoes are 
on sale for $89, marked down from $165. 
Uncountable thousands are in town on a 
rainy Saturday browsing and buying at 
Anne Klein, Ralph Lauren and Timber- 
land. Americans work five days and on 
the sixth shop. 

There is incongruity between the 
down-east Freeport of the mind’s eye and 
what in the past several years has become 
what one critic calls “Maine Outletville.” 
There are more shops than a nimble man 
or woman can shop in a day, more than 
the Merchants’ Association president 
could count with certainty (about 70 is the 
best estimate). 





Freeport (pop. 6,000) is a former shoe 
factory town 20 miles up the coast from 
Portland on old Route 1. Its factory outlets 
sprang from the success of Bean’s, founded 
in Freeport in 1912. It now does $40 mil- 
lion in sales on Main Street and attracts 
more than 2 million shoppers a year, may- 
be 244 million. Edgar Leighton, president 
of the Merchants’ Association, says busi- 
nessmen looked at those figures and won- 
dered, “How come I'm not getting some of 
that.” So they came to Freeport. 

John Rogers owns the Falcon Restau- 


| West, go through the mu- 


| pass on Route 1, and you'd 





On a rainy Saturday: browsing and buying at Anne Klein, Ralph Lauren and Timberland 


rant, just down the street from Bean's, and 
he says customers ask his waitresses where 
various stores are, but “they don’t know. 
The stores are going in so fast.” He says it’s 
not One new store al a time but ten or 15. 
“My sister-in-law lives in Florida now and 
has been gone three years. When she got 
back, she just couldn't believe it.” 

Rogers used to sell maybe 20 lobsters 
a day and now serves 50 or 60. The tourist 
season has stretched from three months to 
six months, the crowds thinning some- 
what in fall but not the cash flow. He dia- 
grams his business with a salt shaker 
(Mastercard) and a pepper shaker (Amer- 
ican Express). He switches the salt and 
pepper to represent the change after La- 
bor Day. Family people in summer use 
Mastercard, older people in fall use 
American Express, “and they spend 
more, so I tend to believe people using 
American Express have 
more to spend.” Rogers 
loves all the business but 
not the traffic, which tests 
the ingenuity and patience 
of natives as they try to cir- 
cumnavigate Main Street. 

“If you're going south,” 
says Rogers, “and was at 
my restaurant, you could 
go down Bow Street, across 
Depot, across Oak, across 


nicipal parking lot, and 
that would put you out just 
before the railroad over- 


be clear.” 
Last year 1,050,000 
tourists from New York 


$517 JARS 





Wagner: “Money talks” 





| outlet for his shoes in what had been a 


| jobs in a new one (selling shoes). 


stopped in Maine. If the ratio of New 
Yorkers to other visitors holds true this 
rainy October day, 17% of the out-of- 
staters walking the streets of Freeport are 
from the Empire State, which partly ac- 
counts for the fact that not one of the men 
going into Bean's looks like a partridge 
shooter, though that is the recreation for 
many men of Maine in this season. What 
was once practical outdoor wear has be- 
come fashion clothing. A chamois shirt 
looks good on Saturday morning in West- 
port, Conn. The hunter from Millinocket 
probably gets his shirt at K mart. | 

If there are no deer hunters in Bean's, | 
there are no fox trappers either, unless 
they are in disguise. The price of fox and 
muskrat will be down this year, but rac- 
coon will be good, about $20 fora top skin. | 
Trapping is occupation and sport in | 
Maine, and last year 22,089 raccoon were | 
taken. Bean's does not sell leg-hold traps 
but does sell shotguns, including a Fabio 
Zanotti twelve gauge for $2,150. 

George Denney, president of Cole 
Haan shoes, has lived in Freeport for 42 
years. What is so thoroughly obvious to 
everyone now—that people shopping at 
Bean’s might cross the street to do some 
more shopping—became obvious to Den- 
ney in 1982, when he opened a factory | 





Western Auto store on Main Street. “You 
know, we put in brick walks, natural oak 
interiors and carpeting. We spent over 
$150,000 just doing the interior of the 
store. I acquired two adjoining buildings 
and rehabbed those and put in six retail 
stores.” And how well are they doing? 
“Extremely well.” 

Cars used to line up in front of the 
Grange Hall on Thursdays, the day for 
unemployment sign-up. Now cars parked 
by the Grange Hall belong to people em- 
ployed by the outlets. Workers from a dy- 
ing industry (making shoes) have found 


Main Street probably 
2 looks better than it ever 
did, except to those who re- 
member it a long time ago 
before the elms died and 
the brick buildings got that 
worn-down look. Even the 
McDonald's is top of the 
line, located in an old 
house so tastefully redone 
that a critic of the fast de- 
velopment, John McGi- 
varen, says of it, “Ifone has 
to have a McDonald's in 
one’s neighborhood, this is 
probably the best one. 
They've done a magnifi- 
cent job appearance-wise.” 
His wife Barbara doesn’t 
mind the look of the place 
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9,000 Moose, 
3,000 Elk and 
10,000 Dentists 
will be able to roam 

in comfort 
in Boston's new Hynes. 








The exciting new Hynes Convention Center, scheduled to open in January 1988, will be able to 
host over 22,000 people—in one large convention or in up to seven separate conventions. And its flexible design 
will allow delegates to reach their own areas without having to pass through another meeting. 

We wouldn't want Elks accidentally roaming into Lions. The elegant, modern Hynes will be the only facility in 
the country with more than 5,000 luxury hotel rooms within walking distance. Over 3,000 are under roof in one 
adjoining complex. And best of all, the Hynes is located in Boston, the Walking City. One of the world's most 
delightful cities whose treasures are yours to enjoy on foot. For information on having your group meeting or 
convention in Massachusetts, contact your nearest MASSMEETINGS office. And “Meet Me In Massachusetts: 


8 MASSACHUSETTS CONVENTION CENTER AUTHORITY 


Washington, D.C. New York City Chicago Boston 

1030 15th St., N.W. (202) 898-0909 = 565 Fifth Avenue (212) 949-4280 645 No. Michigan Ave. (312) 664-0676 Prudential Tower (617) 236-8168 
The Krisam Group The Krisam Group The Krisam Group Suite 4050 

(202) 785-1035 (212) 661-1818 (312) 664-6600 


MASSMEETINGS is o cooperative marketing program of the Massachusetts Convention Center Authority, Massachusetts Department 
of Commerce, Boston Convention & Visitors Bureau, Bristol County Development Council, Cape Cod Chamber of Commerce, 
Springfield Convention & Visitors Bureau, Worcester County Convention & Visitors Bureau. MASSMEETINGS is a member of the Krisam Group. 


sh The spirit of Massachusetts is the spirit of America. 
































He got his eyes from his mother, 
his coat from his father 
and his smile from new Happy Kitten: 











coat. protein for muscular development. 
Happy Kitten. So moist and nutritious, it will make your 
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New 
happy from the inside out. ee ee eee 


Happy the inside out. 
a loner Heaney tea 


Purina} ® © Ralston Purina Company, 1985 


Blue | 
Diamond 


Almonds 
Beat the 


When hunger strikes, reach 


for Blue Diamond* Almonds. 


A few of these fresh, crisp 
nuts satisfy that starved 
feeling. Remember, too, Blue 
Diamond® Almonds are full 
of good food value (especially 
protein). Look for these 
tantalizing nuts in cans, jars 
and foil packs. Beat the 
snack attack! 


BLUE 
DIAMOND, 
THE ALMOND PEOPLE 
CALIFORNIA ALMOND GROWERS EXCHANGE 


PO. BOX 1768, SACRAMENTO, 
CALIFORNIA 95808 





American Scene 


either. However, the McDonald’s is just 
down the hill from their old and hand- 
some house, and she says, “When the 
wind is right, I can smell the grease.” 

John McGivaren is a retired Navy pi- 
lot who found Freeport a quiet village 
when he moved here in 1977. Two years 
ago, with the pace quickening, Barbara 
campaigned against pell-mell develop- 
ment and won a seat on the town council. 
“We experienced a shock,” she says. 
“Where Hathaway [shirts] is was Downs’ 
grocery. That went out of business. Bass 
[shoes] used to be Freeport Variety, the 
paper store, and that’s where you met 
your neighbor.” Freeport has been gentri- 
fied, she says, by stores too pricey for her 
constituents. Yet, she confesses, “I'll tell 
you what I do. I go in and case the stores 
and go back when they have sales.” The 
McGivarens are backing two candidates 
in this month's council elections, hoping 
to slow development, but Barbara admits, 
“We've lost the battle in several neighbor- 
hoods, and ours is one of them.” 


hile Barbara McGivaren talks of 
the bank she thinks is going up on 
her corner and the 52-unit motel going up 
across the street from that, the uncount- 
able thousands are walking down Main 
Street in the rain. A young woman comes 
out of Bean's, pleasure in her face and a 
felt make-believe moose rack on her head. 
Inside an outlet shop, a slender matron 
explains to her friend, “So he bought me 
these shoes in Gucci’s, and I said to him, 
‘Do mea favor. Don't buy me anything.’ ” 
Down in back of Main Street in the park- 
ing lots, there are men who deign not to 
participate with wives in this Disneyland 
of shops but, their mouths agape, sleep in 
their cars though it is not yet noon 
Up Main Street, Richard Wagner is 
cooking hot dogs and selling soda and cig- 
arettes at his store, one of only two predat- 
ing the boom. Wagner’s great grandfather 
bought the small building in 1904, and the 
place is still prospering. “The more busi- 
ness, the more people are attracted and 
the more people, the more business. Only 
thing is we need some place to park. I talk 
about the old days—that’s not so long ago 
(Wagner is only 44J—I knew everybody, 
the guy who ran the grocery store, the guy 


| in the hardware store. I don’t know any- 


body who owns these businesses. The peo- 
ple next door are from New Jersey. I don’t 
know them. Some local people are doing 
well already. People just up the street sold 


| their house for $200,000. 


“There’s no sense worrying about 
what you have no control over. I just hope 
it keeps getting bigger and bigger, like 
New York City. I'm a businessman, true, 
but I'm a native, so I can see things on 
both sides of the fence. If a local person 
doesn’t like it, I can understand that, but 
money talks.” A salesclerk for an outlet 
comes in for a soda, and Wagner asks her 
how’s business. Oh, she says, “it’s terribly 
busy,” and Wagner says, “God bless 
America.” — By Peter Anderson 
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five great ways to take care 
of number one: 











Canon's PC Cartridges give you 6 copy colors 
and virtually service-free operation. 


PC-10 


Compact. Affordable. With single-sheet feeding. 


* 
PC-14 
Unique stack-sheet feeding system for multiple 
copies. From business card to letter size. 


PC-20 
Makes 8 copies per minute with automatic 
cassette paper feeding. 


PC-24 
Reduction, enlargement and stack-sheet feeding 
for multiple copies on business card to legal size. 


PC-25 
Reduction, enlargement and copies up to 
legal size from up to 10” x 14” originals. 


Canon @«PC))) 


Personal Cartridge Copying, 
Plain and Simple. 


For more information call toll free 
1-800-OK CANON 
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Anyone who really cares what’s going on in the world wants to 
watch the people who work together to report it best. People like 
Hugh Downs, Peter Jennings and David Brinkley. 

They’re all uniquely qualified to bring you the world. 





We'd like to suggest an intimate cabin. 
With lavish appointments, unparalleled com- 
fort and a generosity of space. 

You'll find such sanctuary not miles from 
nowhere, but conveniently located in the new 
Audi 5000S. 

The 5000S is an inspired synthesis of tech- 
nology and tranquility. A remarkably low 
aerodynamic drag coefficient of 0.32 subdues 
wind noise to a whisper. 

A fact that escaped neither the attention nor 
acclaim of automotive critics, one of whom 
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said the 5000S was “incredibly quiet and 
smooth even with the driver’s window down 
at highway speeds.” 

And because the 5000S is crafted with typ- 
ical Audi attention to detail, things fit pre- 
cisely. Unnerving squeaks and rattles have 


been meticulously 
exorcised. 

The 5000S will 
also appeal to the per- ani 
son who appreciates C= 
the distinction —— 
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Everybody should have a place 











between being carried and being cradled. The 
seats are anatomically sculpted to provide 
optimal support. And adjust so many ways, 
they conform to your needs. Not vice versa. 

Mind you, while the new 5000S is serene, it 
is hardly sedate. 

The spirited 5-cylinder power plant lets you 
glide from 0 to 50 in 7.5 effortless seconds. 

And it handles with the crisp precision and 
directional control made possible by the cul- 
mination of over 50 years of impeccably 
honed Audi front-wheel drive technology. 





The 5000S gives you one quality every bit 
as essential as peace and quiet. Peace of mind. 

With a computerized 13-function auto-check 
system, so comprehensive it even monitors 
your brake pads. The 5000S is also the only 
production luxury sedan in the world with a 
fully galvanized steel body. For the ultimate in 
corrosion protection and enduring beauty. 

For details, call 1-800-FOR-AUDI in the 

continental U.S. for your nearest dealer. 


And discover not only an exquisite way to 
ed go places. But an exquisite place to go. 


The art of engineering. 


to go fora little peace and quiet. 
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akes a New Offer 


On the eve of the summit, ‘the; pace of arms s talks : quickens appreciably 


“T want you to listen careful- 

: ly,” said Chief U.S. Negotia- 

tor Max Kampelman with a 

wide smile, “and I want you 

to listen with your construc- 

tive ear.” Victor Karpov, his 

Soviet counterpart, smiled back, though 

somewhat less amiably. There was little 

likelihood of Karpov’s attention wander- 

ing. He knew that Kampelman was about 

to unveil a sweeping new American pro- 

posal in response to the arms-control plan 

that the Soviets had tabled with much 
| fanfare five weeks ago 


As the third round of the seven- 


month-old arms-control talks came to a 
close last week, Karpov had been prepar- 
ing for a farewell session with his Ameri- 
can counterparts before flying back to 
Moscow for an important meeting in ad- 
vance of this month’s superpower summit 
Then suddenly his plans changed. A long 
cable with new instructions had arrived 
at the US. delegation’s headquarters 
through special, secure channels, and 
Kampelman requested that the talks be 
extended to consider the latest U.S. offer 
After consulting Moscow, Karpov agreed 
So for 55 minutes on Friday morning, he 
listened intently as Kampelman and his 





Putting the ball back in the Soviets’ court: Reagan at last week’s news briefing 


colleagues read from a 16-page document 
summarizing the U.S. proposal 

On the surface, the two sides suddenly 
seemed to be edging toward genuine com- 
promise. Both talked of dramatic cuts in 
nuclear arsenals and a limit of 6,000 on 
the number of nuclear “charges,” the new 
arms-control argot for warheads and 
bombs. Both offered freezes and reduc- 
tions on missiles in Europe. But on closer 
scrutiny, the underlying differences re- 
mained so significant that it was still hard 
to tell if both sides were motivated by a 
sincere desire for an arms-control agree- 
ment as well as by their continuing quest 
for propaganda advantage. The two na- 
tions still disagree, for example, on how to 
define the warheads to be included in the 


limit of 6,000 nuclear charges. And even if 


both could agree on reducing offensive 
weapons, the Soviets are still insisting on a 
trade-off: cuts in missiles in return for a 
ban on Star Wars. That point was as 
sticky as ever. President Reagan, again 
last week affirmed his determination to 
proceed with research and testing of his 
Strategic Defense Initiative. Behind the 
scenes in Geneva, Soviet officials had 
hinted at a possible walkout if there was 
no movement on SDI 

The surprising new USS. offer reflect- 
ed the intensity with which both sides are 
maneuvering in advance of the long- 
awaited first summit between Reagan 
and Soviet Communist Party Chairman 
Mikhail Gorbachev, set for Nov. 19 and 
20. The President authorized the latest 


| proposal just a week after he had tried, in 
, to shift the focus of 


his speech to the U.N 
world attention to issues like regional con- 
flicts. He also gave an interview to five So- 
viet journalists—the first such session 
since John Kennedy spoke with an /zves- 
tiya editor in 1961—sat for questions from 
the BBC and held a hastily arranged tele- 
vised briefing at the White House to an- 
nounce his new arms initiative. For their 
part, the Soviets showed signs of new flex- 
ibility about their own proposals, suggest- 
ed they might halt work on a controver- 
sial radar facility and offered an exit visa 
to Yelena Bonner, the ailing wife of Soviet 
Dissident Andrei Sakharov 

The reason for such stepped-up activi- 
ty is simple: deadlines are approaching 
Secretary of State George Shultz is sched- 
uled to arrive in Moscow this week to put 
the final touches on preparations for the 
summit. The British and other NATO al- 
lies have flinched at Reagan’s attempts to 
play down expectations for progress on 
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arms control, and there 
are indications that Gor- 
bachev has ordered his 
negotiators to pull out all 
stops in seeking a general 
statement of principles or 
perhaps an interim ac- 
cord on Intermediate- 
range Nuclear Forces 
(INF) based in Europe. 
One American official 
remarked that it all re- 
minded him “of what Dr. Johnson said 
about the prospect of being hanged in 
a fortnight: ‘It concentrates the mind 
wonderfully.’ ” 

In his televised briefing, Reagan not- 
ed that the Soviet proposal delivered to 











Karpov and Kampelman 











him in September by 
Foreign Minister Eduard 
Shevardnadze “had cer- 
tain positive seeds which 
we wish to nurture.” The 
President refused to dis- 
cuss the details of his new 
response, but said, “I 
would characterize our 
arms-control position as 
deep cuts, no first-strike 
advantage, defensive re- 
search ... and no cheating.” One of the 
seeds picked up from the Soviets was set- 
ting the limit on nuclear charges at 6,000. 
Yet the U.S. proposal applies the 6,000 
figure only to warheads on strategic mis- 
siles (submarine ballistic missiles and 
land-based ICBMs) and on cruise missiles 
launched from planes. The Soviets would 
like to lump gravity bombs and short- 
range attack-missile warheads into that 
category; the U.S. has a significant lead in 
these weapons | 
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mitted on ballistic missiles; the other 
1,500 could be deployed as air-launched 
cruise missiles, which the Soviet Union 
would like to ban outright. The 1,500 limit 
is noteworthy, since the US. has a clear 
edge in air-launched cruise missiles, and 
the Air Force has plans to buy more 
than 3,000 of the weapons. Of the 4,500 | 
ballistic-missile charges, only 3,000 would 
be allowed on ICBMs, with the rest to be 
deployed at sea. The U.S. considers the 
big land-based missiles to be the most 
dangerous because their accurate multiple 
warheads can be used to launch a devas- 
tating first strike. The Soviets current- 
ly have a 3-to-1 advantage in ICBM 
warheads. 

The U.S. proposal would freeze Soviet 
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and American launchers in Europe at the 
levels reached by the end of this year. For 
the U.S., that includes 108 Pershing II 
ballistic missiles in West Germany and 32 
cruise missile launchers in Italy, Belgium 
and Britain. The Soviets have approxi- 
mately 270 SS-20 ballistic missiles aimed 
at Western Europe, each with the capaci- 
ty for three warheads. Once the freeze is 
in place, the Soviets would have to scale 
their warheads down to the US. level 

Another controversial issue addressed 
by the latest U.S. plan is throw weight, a 
measure of the power of missiles to thrust 
warheads and guidance gear during an at- 
tack. The Soviets now have about 5.7 mil- 
lion kg of ballistic-missile throw weight, 
compared with the U.S.’s 2 million. The 
US. plan calls for substantial direct cuts 
in maximum throw weight in order to re- 
duce the opportunity for “breakout,” the 
ability of one side suddenly to increase its 
offensive capabilities 





n its new proposals, the U.S. also seeks 

to ban future “heavy missiles,” such as 

any successor to the Soviets’ mam- 

moth ten-warhead SS-18. The US. 
MX would not be affected. A provision 
put in place by Assistant Defense Secre- 
tary Richard Perle to toughen up the U.S. 
offer would proscribe mobile ICBMs, such 
as the Soviets’ SS-24s and SS-25s and the 
proposed U.S. Midgetman. The Pentagon 
has never been keen to build the Midget- 
man, which was mainly pushed by Con- 
gress and other nuclear strategists; the 
ban is considered a concession to Defense 
Secretary Caspar Weinberger and Perle, 
who have consistently taken a hard line 
on arms-control talks. 

The U.S. showed no willingness to 
bargain away its Star Wars program. In 
his interview with the BBC, the President 
elaborated on his notion that SDI develop- 
ments could be shared with the Soviets, on 
the theory that the world would be more 
secure if both sides had a shield against 
nuclear weapons. In his news briefing, he 
stressed that the new U.S. proposals still 
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Weinberger: attacking the substance and timing of the U.S. proposal 


, include what he called “defensive re- 
| search.” The challenge will be to define a 
level of SDI research and testing—the U.S 
now refers to “experimentation”—that 
the Soviets would accept 

The U.S. proposal came in response 
not only to the U.S.S.R.’s September ini- 
tiative, but to subsequent Soviet refine- 
ments that have emerged from a series of 
private talks between U.S. and Soviet ne- 
gotiators in Geneva. In these “postple- 
nary” discussions, Soviet negotiators have 
indicated that their original proposal can 
be interpreted in a way that is more ac- 
ceptable to the U.S. As one USS. official 
put it, “The thing is still somewhere be- 
tween a sow’s ear and a silk purse, al- 
though it’s a tad less bristly now than it 
was a couple of weeks ago.” 

One major step the Soviets have taken 
in the past three weeks is to indicate that 
a quick interim agreement could be 
reached on INF weapons without resolv- 
ing Star Wars or other issues. Karpov has 
given his imprimatur to a plan that deals 
specifically with medium-range missiles 
in Europe; until last week the Soviets have 
never conceded the right of NATO and the 
US. to deploy American weapons in Eu- 
rope. The latest informal Soviet offer 
would allow the U.S. to base between 100 
and 120 cruise missiles in Europe (nearly 
the number already there) to be accompa- 
nied by a reduction in Soviet SS-20 war- 
heads within range of Europe. The entire 
US. Pershing II contingent in West Ger- 
many would have to be removed, howev- 
er. In return, the Soviets would also freeze 
their Asian SS-20 force, partially allaying 
American fears that Moscow’s Euromis- 
siles would merely be shipped off to 
Asia—where they would threaten Japan, 
Korea and China—and could easily be re- 
turned to Europe in case ofa crisis 

Though it sounds forthright, the SS-20 
warhead reduction proposed by the Sovi- 
ets is actually quite tricky. The Kremlin 
would like to retain a number of SS-20 
warheads in range of Western Europe 
that would be equal to the number of war- 
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heads on the remaining 120 or so Ameri- 
can missiles, plus those warheads atop 
France’s and Britain’s own_ ballistic- 
missile arsenals. Those countries, along 
with the U.S., insist that these are inde- 
pendent national arsenals that are not a 
part of the superpower balance. Another 
problem: the British and the French are 
in the process of adding warhead capacity 
to their current stock of missiles. 


arpov and his colleagues also 
hinted at some new flexibility on 
strategic weapons. Only a month 
ago they were insisting that no 
new weapons be added to either nation’s 
strategic arsenal. But now the Soviets 
have indicated that they might agree to 
one additional new weapon in each leg 
of the strategic triad (land-based, sea- 
based and airborne), which would allow 
the U.S. to proceed with its modernization 
program 
The Soviets have also indicated that 
they might now accept a written limit on 
throw weight. In addition, they offered 
last week to stop construction on a giant 
phased-array radar in Krasnoyarsk, Sibe- 
ria. This facility has been cited by Rea- 
gan’s defense team as a major Soviet 
arms-control violation because such in- 
stallations are permitted only along bor- 
ders under the terms of the 1972 ABM trea- 
ty. In return for halting work on the 
nearly completed radar, the Soviets de- 
manded that the U.S. stop upgrading two 
advance-warning radar complexes in 
England and Greenland, neither of which 
falls under the provisions of the ABM trea- 
ty. Said Under Secretary of Defense Fred 
Iklé, one of the Pentagon’s hard-liners 
“They're offering to trade what is clearly 
a violation for two radars that are fully 
permitted under the treaty.” 
Perhaps in response to Reagan’s re- 











The dealmakers: the President confers with Nitze 








cent admonishments on human-rights 
abuses, Moscow made its offer to allow 
Bonner, 62, an exit visa to seek medical 
treatment in the West. She and her hus- 
band Sakharov, a distinguished physicist, 
are kept in “internal exile” in Gorky, an 
industrial city 250 miles from Moscow. In 
a telegram received by a friend on Friday, 
Bonner indicated that she would probably 
not leave until the end of the month 
after the summit is over 

When the U.S. formally received the 
details of the latest Soviet offer, the Ad- 
ministration found itself faced with two 
questions: a tactical one of whether to 
make a response before the summit, and a 
| substantive one about what any response 
should contain. As usual, the Administra- 
tion split into naysayers, led by Weinber- 
ger, Perle and others at the Pentagon, and 
dealmakers, with Secretary of State 
George Shultz, other State Department 
officials, Arms Control Adviser Paul 
Nitze and National Security Adviser 
Robert McFarlane at the fore 


n some ways, the substantive debate 

was the easier one. “Two weeks ago,” 

said one participant, “we knew what 

the American position could be.” This 
may have been partly owing to the feeling 
among Perle and other Pentagon hard- 
liners that no deal was possible because of 
the Soviet insistence on curtailing Star 
Wars. Advocates of an agreement had 
hoped that Moscow would find some way 
to paper over the issue, at least for the mo- 
ment, by accepting an American affirma- 
tion that it would continue to adhere to 
the ABM treaty. But Perle and others dam- 
aged that possibility by pressing within 
the administration for an interpretation 
of the ABM treaty that would not 
forbid development of space-based de- 
fense systems 


and Shultz at an NSC meeting last Tuesday 








| arms-control 








Perle and other hard-liners remained 
insistent, during the arms-control strategy 
sessions chaired by McFarlane, that vari- 
ous provisions be added to make the pro- 
posals more favorable to the U.S. military 
Even with the plan all but finished, Wein- 
berger dug in his heels. At a top-level 
planning group meeting two weeks ago, 
headed by Reagan, the Defense Secretary 
said that the proposals would compromise 
US. military security. McFarlane chal- 
lenged him to cite specifics. Weinberger 
could not come up with a single item. Ad- 
miral William Crowe, the new Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, offered no sup- 
port to the Secretary 

Reagan took all this in, say his aides, 
and indicated that he felt there was an op- 
portunity to take the Soviets up on some 
of their offers. Weinberger retreated from 
his substantive attacks, instead question- 
ing the timing. Shortly thereafter, Wein- 
berger and Perle went off to Brussels for a 
NATO meeting. There the Secretary pre- 
sented a tough and well-documented lec- 
ture, using a pointer and photographs, 
about alleged Soviet violations of existing 
agreements. He received 
qualified support for the American claims 
from the US. allies and helped negotiate 
an agreement between the U.S. and Brit- 
ain on joint participation in SDI 

While Weinberger was still in Brus- 
sels, Reagan convened the National Secu- 
rity Council Planning Group last Tuesday 
to reach a final decision. Deputy Defense 
Secretary William Taft, sitting in for his 
boss, repeated the Pentagon case that 
there was no need at the moment for a 


| new proposal, and that the terms had to 


be more favorable to the U.S. But Chief of 
Naval Operations James Watkins, repre- 


| senting the JCS, said the Joint Chiefs did 


not find the plan detrimental to U.S. mili- 
tary interests. Having put the numbers 
through the wringer, he said, the military 
brass found them acceptable. 

Shultz was also arguing forcefully for 
a new plan. There was, he told his boss, 


Shultz: making a point before leaving for Moscow to meet with Gorbachev 








offer now. “I cannot go to Moscow with- 
out this,” he reportedly said, “or you 
will be the one to look bad.” When Rea- 
gan finally gave his approval the new in- 
structions were quickly sent by cable to 
Geneva, and the outlines of the offer were 
incorporated in a letter from Reagan that 
Ambassador Arthur Hartman delivered 
in Moscow. As one State Department offi- 
cial put it, “Once it was out in two capi- 
tals, the Pentagon would not be able to 
reverse it.”’ 

After 64 full-dress negotiating ses- 
sions in Geneva since March, and with 
the summit just weeks away, the U.S. and 
the U.S.S.R. have now moved dramatical- 
ly closer to defining areas of compromise 
on offensive weapons. “There is a very 
good prospect,” said McFarlane last Fri- 
day, “that from Geneva there can come 
not a signed, sealed, delivered agreement, 
but a commitment on both sides to reduc- 
tions and to a process of dialogue with re- 
gard to defensive systems that would truly 
be a watershed.” In order to continue such 
a dialogue, Shultz will try to set up anoth- 
er summit for next year while he is in 
Moscow this week. His attempt may fail, 
because Moscow has stressed that there 
must first be some specific progress at the 
summit, before an ongoing process can be 
instituted 

Yet real progress on arms control still 
seems to hinge on the one issue where both 
sides remain adamant: SDI. The threat of 
an American strategic defense system 
probably had a lot to do with Moscow’s 
readiness to return to the bargaining table 
and discuss the deep missile cuts it had 
hitherto rejected out of hand. Some in the 
Administration still harbor hopes that Star 
Wars might be the ultimate bargaining 
chip. Without some flexibility on SDI down 
the road, it could instead become the ulti- 
mate stumbling block, the issue that causes 
the Soviets to act on their hints that they 
might, once again, walk away from the 
bargaining table. —-By Amy Wilentz. Reported 
by Laurence I. Barrett/Washington and Strobe 


the “right political dynamic” to make the | Talbott/Geneva 
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Offering Reagan His Say 











‘And at the end, an autograph for Soviet Journalist Alexander Shalnev, center : 


he first time in history. Five raincoated, dark-suited, somber Soviet journal- 

ists showed up at the northwest gate of the White House. They were run 
through the magnetometer, their briefcases searched, waved on down the drive. 

It was Halloween. The goblins of the White House press corps swarmed 
around, wanting to know how the Soviets felt about going to interview Ronald 
Reagan. ABC’s Sam Donaldson shouted, “Are you going to ask him about ‘the evil 
empire’?” The visitors, looking apprehensive, smiled determinedly, declined to 
answer and trudged through the horde. 

Borovik, Kondrashov, Ovchinnikov, Shishkin, Shalnev—sounded like a 
backfield. But this was serious business. They were the boys from Novosti, /zves- 
tiya, Pravda and TASS, where most of the Soviet Union gets its daily reading. 
They were the outriders of Mikhail Gorbachev. Never before had Soviet report- 
ers gone to sit face-to-face in the Oval Office with the adversary. The world has 
become a giant echo chamber. One arms proposal brings a counterproposal, an 
interview in the Kremlin yields one in Washington. 

Months ago, Larry Speakes, the President's spokesman, and Edward Djere- 
jian, a deputy press secretary, were rankled. Soviet propagandists spouted on U.S. 
television, Gorbachev's TIME interview saturated the media. Speakes and Djere- 
jian, trying to find a way to get Reagan equal time, prepared a letter suggesting a 
Reagan interview. They pressed it on Gennadiy Shishkin of TASS when he came by 
the White House in September. He read it on the spot and did not reject the idea. 
The world was changing. 

Two weeks of silence. Then on Saturday morning in a deserted White House, 
Peter Roussel, another deputy press secretary, was suddenly aware somebody 
was standing at his door. It was the Washington TASS man, Alexander Shalnev. 
Could he come in and please close the door? a wide-eyed Shalnev asked. The 
Kremlin would accept the offer—well, sort of. Speakes & Co. wanted assurances 
the President's words would actually get to the Soviet people. The Soviets would 
only say that /zvestiya had “indicated an interest” in publishing the interview. 
Reagan said go ahead. 

The four Soviet writers jetted to the US. to join Shalnev. They checked into the 
Madison Hotel, one of capitalism's lush decampments. The White House crew asked 
them to lunch at another sophisticated watering hole in the Jefferson Hotel. There 
was much laughter and goodwill and joking about Gorbachev's cutting down Soviet 
vodka and, of course, a hearty round of Bloody Marys for the occasion. 

Events rush on. In the Roosevelt Room, outside Reagan’s office, the Soviet 
visitors were nervous. When the interview began, they read carefully scripted 
questions that also were statements against American positions, Reagan covered 
familiar ground on arms reduction, Star Wars, the standard sore points. All very 
proper, very cool. He told them that there would be a fresh U.S. arms proposal, 
but otherwise he said nothing new. The novelty was the fact of the interview. 

Then a break. Shalnev asked for the President's autograph. He lent Reagan 
his pen. The other four lined up for the same, and Reagan scratched out his sig- 
nature with a wry smile. 

The Soviets went out the gate, and suddenly they were by themselves, five 
men walking slowly down Pennsylvania Avenue on a blustery Halloween after 
changing history just a bit. 
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Stalemate 
A budget standoffin Congress 


t was early October, and the U.S. Gov- 

ernment was running out of money. The 
Treasury warned of imminent bankruptcy 
and bouncing benefit checks. The Senate 
responded by raising the national debt 
ceiling to more than $2 trillion. Attached 
to the bill was the Gramm-Rudman 
Amendment, a dramatic proposal to re- 
duce the federal deficit to zero in five 
years—and to show that Senate Republi- 
cans are serious about reducing deficits. 
The problem was now with the House. 

It is early November, and the US. 
Government is still running out of money. 
A House-Senate conference has produced 
no compromise on Gramm-Rudman. The 
Treasury again warns of bankruptcy and 
says it will have to draw money from So- 
cial Security trust funds. The House ex- 
tends the Government's debt ceiling for a 
mere five days. Moreover, to show that 
House Democrats too are serious about 
deficit reduction, they pass their own pro- 
posal on spending cuts tied to economic 
growth. The bill is tossed back to the Sen- 
ate, where it lands with a thud. | 

In response, the Senate passes its own 
version of debt extension, but too late to | 
prevent the Treasury from raiding Social 
Security investments late Friday to keep 
the Government solvent. It is apparent 
that Congress can manage this self-im- 
posed crisis no better than its annual bat- 
tles to reduce spending. Lawmakers have 
turned the balanced-budget battle into a 
bizarre game of political one-upmanship. 

Gramm-Rudman would permit Con- 
gress’s previously agreed deficit limit for 
the current fiscal year, 1986, to increase 
from $172 billion to as much as $193 bil- 
lion. Then it would require that the ceiling 
be lowered by roughly $36 billion each 
year until reaching zero by 1991, necessi- 
tating spending cuts in many social pro- 
grams and much of the military budget. 

House Democrats have responded 
with a bill that would specifically exclude 
cuts in food stamps, Social Security and 
veterans’ pensions. Since Democrats 
think Gramm-Rudman is a Republican 
trick to avoid any painful budget slashing 
until after next year's elections, the House 
also tried to outtough the Senate by lower- 
ing the 1986 deficit ceiling to $161 billion 
and projecting a zero-deficit target by the 
end of the decade. Congress could not 
“put off the political pain” of budget cuts, 
said Illinois Democrat Dan Rostenkow- 
ski, adding, “We wanted a fair deficit- 
reduction proposal. The Senate wanted an 
incumbent protection act.” 

The hostage in this Capitol Hill crisis 
is the federal debt limit, which constrains 
the Government's ability to borrow. [ron- 
ically, a debt limit was created by Con- 
gress in 1947 to put a “permanent” $275 
billion cap on federal overspending. Con- 
gress has been raising it ever since. a 
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When you started out you were rich in 
hopes and dreams but not much else. 
So it didn’t matter who insured you. 
But as you became successful you 
began to accumulate fine things and 
today ‘carbon copy’ insurance is no 
longer appropriate. 

Today your more complex insurance 
needs require custom-designed cover- 
age tO meet your specific situation. 
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ou’d better get expert advice. 


That’s why you need an independent 
insurance agent. An unbiased expert, 
free to choose from many companies 
the one that’s right for you. 

It could be us. Crum and Forster 
Personal Insurance. One of the largest 
auto and homeowners insurance or- 
ganizations in America, We’re experts. 
With years of experience providing 
protection in important categories of 
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personal insurance such as art and 
collectables. Jewelry. Furs. And 
umbrella liability. 

More and more independent agents 
are turning to us. And when experts 
recommend experts you get insurance 
that’s right for your needs. 

For the expert independent agent 
nearest you, call Crum and Forster 
Personal Insurance at 1-800-225-5071. 


# Crum and Forster 
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Crum and Forster and your independent agent. Experts recommending experts. 
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You can hope for 
a solid financial future. Or with 
E.E Hutton, you can plan on it. 


Since 1974, E.E Hutton has helped 
thousands of people plan a more pros- 
perous, more secure future, through 
Hutton Personal Financial Planning, a 
eerteReeititisiarmemetims.elicertere! 
resources to your financial goals. 

Hutton financial planning begins 
with your Hutton Account Executive. 
He or she can help you develop the 
basics for a sound plan. But should your 
needs be more extensive, your Hutton 
Account Executive is equipped to bring 
in a corps of specialists—including 
Hutton Personal Financial Planners, 
lawyers, insurance experts and account- 
ants. Together they will design a finan- 
C Send me a free ed of cial plan to fit your specific needs. 

tie amped Moreover, your Account Executive and 
: your Financial Planner will follow the 
plan through, remaining available for 
consultation on a daily basis. 

Sob stiveRetiman cer leeltia es (tlacen 
> Rita a a aa financial planning, call your 
0 eeeke eae ea E.E Hutton Account Executive or 
send the coupon to set up an appoint- 
ment, with no obligation. 


@ I can't wait. I'm calling 


1-800-EFH-2626 


City State 
Business Phone Home Phone 


E.F Hutton Accou 


Sere eet 
[l=Hutton 
E.F Hutton & Company Inc. 
E.F Hutton Information Center When E.E Hutton AL CH 
PO. Box 10318, Des Moines, lowa 50306 ® 
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a better way 
to geta mortgace... 


... through a partnership that works for you 

























nership provides you with the advantage of 
doing business with a local bank that offers 
the variety of mortgages previously available 
only through a mortgage banking company, 

There are some things you won't get from 
an MMS member bank. You won't deal 


raditionally, home buyers have had 

to choose between three types of 
mortgage lenders — a commercial bank, 
a savings and loan association or a mort 
gage banking company. Each had its own 
set of advantages and disadvantages, 
with no way to combine the ad 
vantages or to avoid the disadvan 
tages peculiar to each type. But 
over the last five years, thou- 
sands of homeowners have 
discovered a better way to 


ity to make decisions. Your loan won't 
be processed through a series of 
departments in a centralized high 
volume mortgage factory, forcing 
you to deal with a new person each 


arrange mortgage financing — time something comes up. You 
through one of the member won't be pressured into taking a 
banks of the Midwest Mort- loan that’s not the best for you 
gage System — a partner- simply because it meets 


the lender's current invest 
ment strategy. And you 
won't have to worry about 
informal verbal commitments 
on interest rate and points that 
sometimes have a way of chang 
ing just before closing 


ship that works for you. 
MMS is a mortgage 
banking company that 
works through a care 
fully selected group of 
full-service commercial 
banks, These member banks 
offer the personal service, the 
convenience, the confidence and 
the integrity that you would expect 
from a bank that has built its business 
in the community on its reputation for 
customer service. MMS member banks 
offer a full range of fixed-rate, adjustable 
rate, and graduated payment mortgages, 
a total of over twenty loan plans in amounts 
up to $500,000 ...the most complete 
and most professional mortgage lending 
service available anywhere. The MMS part- 


to provide mortgage lending sup 
port to member banks. By concen 
trating on this, we have learned to 
do it very well. So if you're looking for 
a better way to get a mortgage, let the 
Bank/MMS partnership work for you 


Leonard 5 Giblin 
President 
Midwest Mortgage System 





MIDWEST MORTGAGE SYSTEM ss caurourrcel-800-858-8520, ..: 


our toll-free number will get you a list of the MMS member banks in your area 
plus a free extensive Home Financing Kit that will be helpful to you no matter 
where you get your mortgage. The kit provides information on different types 
of loans, includes worksheets and even a cassette tape to help you apply the 
information to your own personal situation. As a bonus, we will include a 
special Home Buyer's Kit with check sheets to use as you inspect homes. 


@ 100185 ©1985 MIDWEST MORTGAGE SERVICES, INC., GLEN ELLYN, IL 60137 


with a branch office that has no author- 


MMS has only one business, 

















IF YOU 
WON’T FLY US 


FOR OUR PRICES, 
FLY US FOR 
OUR FRILLS. 


If all we offered was low price, we 


\ 


wouldn't be talking to a sophisticated flyer | 


like you. 

But unlikely as it sounds, with People 
Express, you don't get less frills—you get more 
frills. The frills you really want: 


YOU'RE ATTENDED TO BY THE PEOPLE WHO 
CARE MOST: THE OWNERS. 


Each and every full- 
time member of our organi- 
zation is a stockholder—with 
an average investment of 
more than $20,000. 

SO an owner is never 
more than a few steps away. 


BOEING JETS THE WAY THEY SHOULD BE: 
SPARKLING CLEAN. 


Our fleet is made up of Boeing 727, 737 
and 747 jets. The finest equipment in the air. 
Furthermore, our planes are shining 

clean on the outside. And you won't find a 
coffee stain on your tray table or somebody 
else's newspaper in your seat pocket. 


all your travel agent or the local People Express reservations number For Pick Up & Go reservatic 


write: People Express Airlines. Sales and Distribution, 146 Haynes Ave.. Newark, NJ 









YOU PAY FOR COFFEE. BUT IT’S A 
GOOD CUP OF COFFEE. 


—& At People Express, the extras aren't 
included in your ticket price. That helps us to 
offer you those low prices. It also helps us to 
offer you fresh brewed Colombian coffee 
instead of warmed-over instant. Beverages 
like Coke, Michelob and Tanqueray. And 
snacks of the highest quality. 


A SCHEDULE LIKE YOURS DESERVES 
A SCHEDULE LIKE OURS. 


People Express has more flights out of 
New York than any other airline. Over 200 
non stops daily to 49 cities. Including Mon- 
treal, London and the Continent. 

People / Express. Why give up all 
these frills, just to 
spend more money. 


- WJ 


PEOPLExpress 
FLY SMART 


ms ca BD se 445-9494 © @ Pick Up & Go brochure 
ese ns call 1 (800) 344 ‘4000. 785 People Express Airlines 
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The Mafia’s Murderous Code 





A mobster testifies about criminal chivalry in a heroin trial 


he ritual seems “ridicu- 

lous” now, the witness ac- 
knowledged, but it was deadly 
serious when he joined the 
Mafia 37 years ago in Paler- 
mo, Sicily. One of the four 
men conducting the ceremo- 
ny pricked the initiate’s finger 
and rubbed the blood on the 
picture of a saint. The picture 
was then set afire. The act 
meant that “if I should betray the organiza- 
tion, my flesh would burn like this saint,” 
Tommaso Buscetta told fascinated specta- 
tors in a jammed federal courtroom in New 
York City last week. The stocky mobster 
then coolly proceeded to betray his blood 
brothers in a most dramatic way, fingering 
seven of the 22 defendants in the courtroom 
as Mafia members involved in a conspiracy 
to import and sell $1.6 million worth of her- 
oin in the US. 

Buscetta, the highest Mafia figure 
ever to inform on the Mob, said that 
breaking the organization’s vow of silence 
was punishable by “morte—death.” For 
his safety, he is being kept under close 
guard by the FBI in an undisclosed loca- 
tion while he testifies at the trial of some 
of the Mafia’s top members from Sicily 
and the US.’s East Coast. They are 
charged in what has been called the “piz- 
za connection” heroin case, since some of 
the drugs were allegedly peddled from 
pizza storefronts. Buscetta, 57, hopes his 
cooperation with prosecutors will lead to 
freedom and a new life under police pro- 
tection, with a different identity and a 
face altered by plastic surgery. 

Speaking in Italian through a transla- 
tor, Buscetta began his testimony by de- 
scribing the Mafia’s structure and bylaws. 
Both in Sicily, where it began, and in the 
US., the criminal organization at one time 
imposed a strict, almost old-fashioned, 
moral code. Starting as a low-ranking “‘sol- 
dier,” Buscetta said, “I was to be silent, not 
to look at other men’s wives or women, not 
to steal.” All “men of honor,” as members 
called themselves, pledged never to lie to 
one another. Buscetta was suspended from 
Mafia activities for six months in 1952 for 
breaking the code. “I betrayed my wife,” 
he admitted. Buscetta told how one insider 
could tell whether he was being introduced 
to another. “My friend” was the term used 
to introduce outsiders; “our friend” sig- 
naled a Mafia member. 

Palermo’s men of honor had long since 
abandoned their ideals by the late °70s, 
when savage gang wars broke out over con- 
trol of the U.S. heroin trade. Two of Buscet- 
ta’s sons, a brother and four other relatives 
were killed during the bloodletting in Sici- 
ly. Buscetta, by then a Mafia chieftain, fled 
to Brazil, where he was arrested in 1983 on 
a fugitive warrant from Italy. He was talk- 














Buscetta in Brazil, 1983 








ing now, he explained, be- 
cause he wanted “security for 
my family.” Some undis- 
closed survivors in his family 
(which includes his Brazil- 
ian-born third wife) are un- 
der U.S. protection. 
Buscetta occasionally 
stood up in the cavernous 
courtroom to point at defen- 
dants he claimed to have 
known as Mafia members. He identified 
Gaetano Badalamenti asa onetime capo, or 
boss, of the ruling Mafia commission in Sici- 
ly. Badalamenti, the key defendant, stared 
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back impassively. Gaetano Mazzara’s be- 
mused smile turned toa look of disgust when 
he was picked out at the crowded defense 
tables and identified as the American dis- 
tributor for the imported heroin. More such 
fingering is expected as Buscetta continues 
to testify in a complex trial that could last as 
long as six months. Defense attorneys will 
assail Buscetta’s credibility, and are expect- 
ed to charge that he is singing in an effort to 
avoid prosecution for Mob murders in Sici- 
ly. But to date, Buscetta has provided the 
most revealing glimpse into the Mafia since 
American Mobster Joseph Valachi first out- 
lined the structure and the secret name of 
the Cosa Nostra in 1963. 


Another cooperative witness helped 
federal prosecutors make their case 
against a group of alleged mobsters last 
week. In a federal courtroom in Kansas 
City, Roy Williams, the ailing former 
president of the Teamsters Union, admit- 





ted something that many investigators 
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Artist's sketch of the star witness testifying in 


the “pizza connection” drug trial 


have claimed for years: the Teamsters’ 
central states pension fund was long 
tapped by gangsters for huge loans to con- 
duct their shadowy business. Suffering 
from emphysema and clutching an oxygen 
bottle, Williams, 70, was testifying in the 
trial of nine alleged Mafia leaders from 
Chicago, Cleveland, Milwaukee and Kan- 
sas City. They are charged with a conspir- 
acy to skim some §2 million in profits from 
the Stardust and Fremont casinos in Las 
Vegas. Prosecutors contend they used a 
$62.5 million loan from the Teamsters’ 
fund in 1974 to buy the casinos and operate 
them under the name of the Argent Corp. 

As a pension fund trustee, Williams 
said, he helped arrange the casino loan for 
the late Nick Civella, boss of the Kansas 
City Mafia for about 30 years. In return, 
Civella paid him $1,500 a month until Wil- 
liams was elected Teamsters president in 
1981. Although Williams said he did fa- 
vors for Civella at the direction of his “su- 
periors,” including the late Teamsters 
Bosses Jimmy Hoffa and Frank Fitzsim- 
mons, he described Civella, who died of 
lung cancer in 1983, as “a very personal 
friend.’ Civella, said Williams, “was a 
deep thinker. He assisted me in my career, 
and I provided some help to him.” 


nder cross-examination, Williams ad- 

mitted that he had tried to bribe former 
Nevada Senator Howard Cannon in 1979 
to block deregulation of the trucking indus- 
try. Williams was convicted of attempted 
bribery in 1982, and is scheduled to start 
serving a ten-year prison term next month. 
He acknowledged that he was testifying in 
hopes of getting the sentence modified. 
Asked to explain the contradiction be- 
tween his admission now and his profession 
of innocence under oath at his trial, 
Williams had a simple explanation: “I 
lied.” By Ed Magnuson. Reported by Joe 
Henderson/Kansas City and Barry Kalb/New York 














Among “men of honor,” lying and lechery were banned, but killing was a way of life. 
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$4500. 
ASMALL PRICE TO PAY 
FOR PERFECTION. 


Ifyou're looking for the ultimate in television viewing and listen- 

ing, you ve just found it. The Fisher Audio/Video System 1585 
is extraordinary system starts with the Fisher High Fidelity 

Television Receiver It makes television as you know it obsolete. This 
television receiver utilizes the same studio-quality line resolution 
system video engineers use to judge the picture they transmit to 
your home. The result is startlingly real picture quality. But could 
Fisher be Fisher without great audio? 











This year, major television network stations 
gramming in s sound. The Fisher PC340 I 
vision Rec a stereo decoder built-in, 
stereo audio signal direct; isher stereo amplifier. } 
Movie-theater quality sound fre ur TV. 

What's more, the Fisher High Fidelity Television Receiver is 
cable ready. You can connect cable directly to a cable jack 
in the back of the television recei ox. And 
back once again is the ability to use the remote control 


HIGH FIDELITY VIDEO RECORDING 


And because it also has audio and video input and 
(as well as a conventional antenna hook up), 
video components like the Fisher FVH 840 Video % 
distorting picture and sound quality 


























output jacks 
nadd on othe 















| This 6-head video recorder lets you receive, record and play- | systemtosuit the unique acoustics of your own room | 
back stereo because it has a stereo decoder ofitsownandatuner | But the experience doesn't end when you turn off the television 
as outstanding as the one in the television receiver. What that receiver. There's also the Fisher digital audio disc player. The fully | 
meansis that you can enjoy the luxury of watching one programin | programmable linear tracking tumtable. The Quartz PLL digital 
stereo, while recording another stereo program synthesized FM-tuner. And the double audio cassette deck with | 
high speed dubbing and sequential play 
150 WATTS PER CHANNEL en you put all of these components together, you've got an | 
audio/video system that only one word can describe 
Next, there’s the powerful 150 watts-per-channel Fisher inte- Perfect 

grated stereo amplifier. It delivers distortion free sound so youcan | 
hear everything clearly — even at low listening levels. The ampli- | 
fier is accompanied by a 3-way bass reflex speaker system. The 
speakers feature huge 15-inch woofers, 6-inch midrange and 
4-inch ferro fluid damped superhorn tweeters 


All these components are complemented by the Fisher 20-band 
| pcinbae ochicinae ‘pet ithe ability to tailor Saciie ang THE ULTIMATE EXPE RIENCE. 
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Belated Concern 
Walker pleads for his son 





Oo ne key to a spy’s success is skill as an 
actor: he must pretend to be what he is 
not. In a federal court in Baltimore last 
week, John Walker Jr., 48, whose espio- 
nage work for the Soviet Union had gone 
undetected for nearly 20 years, took on his 
most difficult role: that of compassionate 
father. “Mr. Walker was more concerned 
for his son’s future than his own,” Defense 
Attorney Fred Bennett told U.S. District 
Judge Alexander Harvey II. “I want to do 
everything I can to help my son Michael,” 
the confessed spymaster and former Navy 
warrant officer told his lawyer 

Such paternal concern was a bit late. 
Before he was caught by the FBI last May, 
John Walker had enticed his son, 23, into 
stealing secret documents from the U.S. 
Navy so that the father could sell the pa- 
pers to Soviet agents. He also tried to coax 
his daughter Laura, 25, into the family 
spy ring while she served as a communi- 
cations specialist in the Army, but she re- 
fused. John had recruited his brother Ar- 
thur, 50, a former Navy officer, to supply 
secrets about Navy ship vulnerabilities 
from a defense contractor in Chesapeake, 
Va. Arthur pleaded guilty in August and 
is awaiting sentencing. 

Having compromised his family and 








country, John entered the courtroom with | 


a broad smile. Michael rocked in his chair 
at the defense table and turned to grin at 
his wife Rachel and sister Margaret. Fa- 
ther and son seemed to avoid eye contact. 
After they took turns pleading guilty to 
espionage charges, their attorneys suc- 
cessfully urged the judge to accept a plea- 
bargaining agreement they had made 
with the Justice Department. 

Under the terms of the deal, John 
agreed to tell the Government what infor- 
mation he had conveyed to the Soviets so 
that the extent of the damage to U:S. secu- 
rity could be assessed. He also agreed to 
testify against the ring’s other alleged 
member, Jerry Whitworth, 46, a former 
Navy communications specialist who is 
awaiting trial in San Francisco. In return, 
prosecutors asked the judge to sentence 
John to a single life term and Michael to 
25 years in prison. Each had faced the 
possibility of multiple life sentences. Now, 
John would technically be eligible for pa- 
role in ten years, Michael in a little more 


the father is not likely to be freed soon 
His attorney concurred. John has only “a 
glimmer of hope” of getting out “before he 
dies,” said Bennett. 

In defending the bargain, Assistant 
US. Attorney Michael Schatzow told re- 
porters that it was vital to U.S. security for 
the Government to be able to debrief 
John Walker and that Walker could not 
be forced to talk against his will. “We 
need to know what is broken and what 
must be fixed,”’ Schatzow said. Although 





The confessed spymaster leaves court 
Eligible for parole in ten years. 


the bargain had been approved by Attor- 
ney General Edwin Meese and Defense 
Secretary Caspar Weinberger, Navy Sec- 
retary John Lehman attacked the deal 
John and Michael Walker had committed 
“the gravest of all possible crimes,” 
charged Lehman. Not giving them the 
maximum possible sentence, he added, 
sends “the wrong message to the nation 


and to the fleet.” Weinberger then 
scolded Lehman for making “injudicious 
and incorrect statements” about the 
arrangement. 


Michael Walker's confession, read in 
court, suggested that John Walker was not 
always so concerned for his son's welfare. 
“My dad told me I could make money if I 
would take classified material from my 
workplace and give it to him,” Michael 
said. “I was shocked and afraid of what my 
dad was suggesting.” Nonetheless, Michael 
did it. He first gave his father secret papers 


| from a “burn bag” while he was assigned to 


Va., in 1983. Aboard the carrier Nimitz, 
starting in 1984, Michael routed messages 
about U.S. tracking of Soviet submarines 
and filched copies for his dad. “My father 
was pleased and said it looked like we were 
ona roll,” Michael said. While it is estimat- 
ed that John Walker collected at least $1 
million from the Soviets for the secrets, he 
was far from generous to the son who was 
risking so much by turning spy. Michael 
said all he ever got from his dad for betray- 
ing his country was $1,000 5 
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Unholy Mess 
The Bhagwan faces a federal rap 


ora holy man, it was a world of trouble. 
There, in a third-floor medical cell of 
the Mecklenburg County jail in Charlotte, 
N.C., sat Bhagwan Shree Rajneesh last 


| week, facing 35 counts of conspiring to vio- 





late immigration laws. Back home in Raj- 
neeshpuram, Ore., where he ran a 1,300- 
member commune that espouses free love 
and the good life, the Bhagwan (Revered 
One) was accustomed to more deferential 
treatment, not to mention a more elegant 
life-style that offered, among other ameni- 
ties, no fewer than 90 Rolls-Royces 
Apparently tipped off that immigra- 
tion charges against him had been secret- 
ly handed up by a federal grand jury in 
Portland, the Bhagwan departed forth- 
with from Rajneeshpuram. The guru and 


| six disciples chartered two Learjets and 
| took off so quickly that their pilots had to 


obtain final clearances while aloft. As 
the Bhagwan’s retinue tried to arrange 
a flight to Bermuda, Federal Aviation 
Administration controllers tracked the 
planes. When Rajneesh’s touched down 
at 2 a.m. at Charlotte-Douglas Interna- 
tional Airport, authorities arrested him. 
In reported frail health from diabetes, 
assorted allergies and back ailments, the 
Bhagwan was incarcerated in the prison 
infirmary. Rajneesh’s need for back sur- 


| gery was the purported reason for his 


| coming to the U.S. from Poona, India, in 








June 1981. The surgery was never per- 
formed, and Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service officials have charged him 
with lying about it. The Government also 
charged the guru and sev- 
en of his aides with ar- 
ranging sham marriages 
so that foreign disciples » 
could move to the U.S. as < 
spouses. : 
Although the sect 
leader was accused of im- ' 
migration-law violations, 
INS Agent Joseph Green 
testified in Charlotte that 
the guru’s followers were 
plotting to kill the U.S. 
Attorney in Portland and 
the Oregon attorney gen- 
eral if the Bhagwan was 
imprisoned. A week ear- 
lier, an Oregon grand 
jury filed attempted murder charges 
against Ma Anand Sheela, 35, the Bhag- 
wan’s former secretary. She had fled the 
commune in September, prompting accu- 
sations from Rajneesh that she had con- 
spired to murder his physician. Sheela 
was arrested last week in West Germany. 
In addition to the attempted murder in- 
dictment, she too has been charged with 
violating U.S. immigration laws. If she 
can be extradited to the U.S., she may re- 
join her guru, not in the commune she 
helped establish, but in a courtroom. in 


Under arrest 


















than eight. But prosecutors insisted that | a Navy fighter squadron in Virginia Beach, 
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When you have something urgent to send, no 
one makes it easier and more economical 
than Express Mail Next Day Service’ 

Two simple prices cover almost every 
thing we deliver — $10.75 for packages up 
to two pounds, $12.85 for items up to five 


—-. reliability, put 
pounds. That's about half what most others | + r ‘ 2 , your package EXPRESS MAIL Pi 


boxes, chances are we're just a few steps away. 

With advantages like these, it’s no wonder that 
people count on Express Mail Next Day Service over 
120,000 times every day. 

So for the best combination of ease, economy and 





charge. And with 26,000 Express Mail’ on the wings WEXT DAY SERVICE. Gaus. 
post offices and thousands of collection of the eagle. We deliver excellence...for less. 
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WHY SOME LE MENU DINNERS 
IMPROVE WITH AGE. 





In our society, younger almost always 
means better. With the notable exception 
of wines, people and beef. Beef that has 
been aged is unquestionably superior. 
Connoisseurs lust for its mellow flavor 
and tender texture. 

And while aged beef is a given in 
the better steakhouses of the world, it 
is something else again to find it in a 
frozen dinner. 

For Le Menu, proper aging is an exact 
science, a balance of timing, humidity 
and temperature. Naturally, we cannot 
disclose the particulars which take our 
beef to perfection. Twelve locks—and 
several burly guards—stand between 
these culinary secrets and all of 
our competitors. 


Suffice it to say that the aged beef 
contained in these Le Menu” Dinners 
cannot be compared to the typical fare 
found elsewhere. We start with only 
grain-fed U.S. Choice sirloin, for it 
would be foolish to take this time and 
expense with inferior cuts. 

Please judge our standards in one of 
Le Menu’s newest beef dinners, Beef 
Stroganoff. We trust you will find it a 
noble tribute to Count Paul Stroganoff 
himself, the Russian diplomat for whom 
the dish was named. 

Here, the beef is braised and steeped 





in stock, sherry and tomato paste; it is 
peppered, seasoned, then gently folded 
with sliced imported mushrooms and a 
generous dollop of sour cream. 

This decadently rich main course is 
accompanied by egg noodles blended 
with two cheeses, butter and diced 
onion. You will also find a selection of 
julienne cut carrots, turnips and green 
beans, just barely touched with a light 
seasoned sauce. 


You can also sample our aged beef in 
Le Menu Pepper Steak, tossed with strips 
of green pepper and onion, in a sauce 

of soy, sherry, teriyaki and beef stock, 
perked with a bit of ginger and garlic. 

It is served with long grain rice dotted 
with pimiento, and a medley of crisp 
oriental vegetables. 

Outside better steakhouses, it is rare 
to find beef so carefully aged and artfully 
prepared. May we suggest you age not a 
day longer before you try it. 











THERE'S ALWAYS SOMETHING SPECIAL ON LE MENU™ | 

















In the last 30 years Bill Enright has had 
3 homes, 8 cars, but just one insurance company. 
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3 jobs, 





Since Mr. Enright went with The Travelers back in’'54, hes become one of more than half a million 
people who have stayed with The Travelers for more than 25 years. Thats a long time for so many custom- 
ers to stay satisfied. It says a great deal about how fairly The Travelers treats their customers. 

Being fair wasnt too complicated when The Travelers started 120 years ago. Merely a matter of 
simple decency. But in the complex world of today, you have to be more than decent to be fair. You have 
to be responsive. 

That means constantly adjusting to ever changing circumstances and attitudes. Keeping current 
with economic developments and the swirl of social and political events that affect relationships with 
customers. Being able to keep an open mind. Being willing to change the most time-honored customs 
and the most ingrained habits. Any company that isnt up to it, cant stay fair. And any company that 


cant stay fair cant last long. 
ThelIravelers) 


The Travelers Corporation and its Affiliated Companies, Hartlord, CT 06183 Fairness is good business. 
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Loury: promoting a “pick yourself up by the bootstraps” mentality 


Redefining the American Dilemma 


y 


Wilson: “Economic class is clearly more important than race” 





ffirmative action is a failure. It allows 

many blacks to gain jobs and admis- 
sion to schools for which they are under- 
qualified, while cheapening the achieve- 
ments of those who could have succeeded 
without preferential treatment. Social 
programs pushed by the civil rights estab- 
lishment often aggravate the problems 
they are supposed to solve. The crises of 
the ghetto—rampant crime, wanton vio- 
lence, the high school dropout rate, illegit- 
imate births—can no longer be attributed 
simply to white racism, nor can they be 
solved simply with more money from 
Washington. Blacks must take primary 
responsibility for the “social pathologies” 
that ail their communities 

Such opinions are commonly voiced 
in the Reagan era. What is surprising is 
that the voices often belong to a growing 
number of influential black thinkers who 
are vigorously challenging the liberal no- 
tions of their intellectual forebears, the 
black sociologists who dominated the civil 
rights era. Not every member of the new 
breed can be categorized as conservative 
or even neoconservative. But all express 
skepticism toward the civil rights leader- 
ship’s traditional focus on discrimination 
as the cause of all of America’s racial 
problems and on federal programs as the 
cure. Instead, they concentrate on the 
character and motivations of black Amer- 
icans and the changing social structure 
within black communities. Much of the 
Old Guard has heatedly criticized the new 
approach as a misguided and dangerous 








Some black scholars are challenging hallowed assumptions 


capitulation to the nation’s conservative 
tide. For better or worse, this philosophi- 
cal ferment has exposed deep differences 
in a formerly unified black intelligentsia. 

“There's a lot of talk that one didn’t 
hear only a few years ago,” says Glenn 
Loury, 37, a political economist at Har- 
vard’s John F. Kennedy School of Gov- 
ernment. “It’s driven by a combination of 
circumstances: things are bad and getting 
worse for a significant fraction of the 
black community in the big cities, and 
there has been a palpable failure of the old 
classical strategies to produce results.” 
Loury has become the most vocal mem- 
ber of what might be called the post—civil 
rights thinkers. The group also includes 
William Julius Wilson, 49, a University of 
Chicago sociologist whose insights into 
class differences within the black popula- 
tion have provoked considerable contro- 
versy; Robert Woodson, 48, head of the 
National Center for Neighborhood En- 
terprise, which coordinates the work of 
community-based self-help groups; and 
Thomas Sowell, 55, an economist at Stan- 
ford University’s Hoover Institution, who 
was the first of the new renegades. 

Of course, debate among black think- 
ers is not unprecedented. At the turn of 
the century, Booker T. Washington, who 
believed that poor blacks should be con- 
tent with industrial training and not try to 
battle white prejudices, was challenged by 
W.E.B. DuBois, who demanded the right 
to vote and higher education for black 
people. In the 1960s nonviolent assimila- 









| debate are smoother operators. “Unlike 
| Sowell and Williams, they will be less 
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tionists clashed with the more militant 
proponents of black power. But the fight | 
for legal equality during that era led to a 
greater unity in the black intellectual 
community. Racism was the enemy. To 
suggest that anything but discrimination 
was responsible for black-on-black crime 
or poor test scores was considered traitor- 
ous to the cause. Even after the triumphs 
of the civil rights movement, black intel- | 
lectuals remained reluctant to ask diffi- 
cult questions about the disturbing aspects 
of black American life. To do so, it was 
feared, would only abet those seeking to 
discredit the race. 

Sowell was among the first to shatter 
the black silence. In the 1970s he began 
arguing that racism had little to do with 
inequalities in income and academic per- 
formance between whites and blacks, 
contending that social class and family 
stability rather than skin color were most 
important in determining success. Sowell 
was criticized not only for his conclusions 
but for his vociferous attacks on civil 
rights leaders, whom he accused of using 
self-righteous, “blacker than thou” rheto- 
ric. His intellectual ally was an equally 
tempestuous economist, Temple Univer- 
sity’s Walter Williams, 39, an outspoken 
free-marketeer. By contrast, the black 
thinkers currently setting the tone of the 


cantankerous and iconoclastic,”’ says 
Harvard Political Scientist Martin Kil- 
son, 54, one of the more traditional, liber- 
al black scholars. “They don’t have to 
shout and scream to get a hearing.” 

Loury neatly fits that description. In 
articles written for the New Republic and 
the Public Interest, he has been unmistak- 
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ably conservative yet never in- 
flammatory. Loury applauds the 
civil rights movement for both 
breaking down racial barriers and 
leading to the emergence of a se- 
cure black middle class. But he 
faults it for not stemming the 
growth of the black underclass; to- 
day one-third of black Americans 
live in poverty 

Although Loury agrees that 
America’s history of racism has 

| contributed to this distressing situ- 
ation, he writes in the New Repub- 
lic that the problems of the ghetto 
“have taken on a life of their own, 
and cannot be effectively reversed 
by civil rights policies.” Like 
Sowell, Loury is particularly hard 
on black leadership, which he ac- 
cuses of “taking the wrongs of the 
past as an excuse for the failures of 
the present.”’ Affirmative action, 
Loury has written, “puts even ‘the 
best and the brightest’ of the fa- 
vored group in the position of 
being supplicants of benevolent 
whites.” Loury also defends the ac- 
curacy of standardized tests, which 
many black leaders have faulted 
for displaying cultural bias 
Loury’s solution for black poverty is to 
| inculcate a “pick yourself up by the boot- 
straps” mentality in the black communi- 
ty. That might sound simplistic, almost 
naive, given the vicissitudes of ghetto life 
in the 1980s, but it is a recommendation 
that Loury himself followed. Raised on 
Chicago’s tough South Side, he dropped 
out of one college before winning a schol- 
arship to Northwestern University, then 
earned a doctorate at M.I.T. Within five 
years he was a tenured professor at Har- 
vard. His belief that the poor must push 
themselves if they are to achieve the 
American dream echoes the ideas of a fa- 
miliar conservative figure, and Loury in 
fact asserts, “I’m not ashamed to say I 
voted for Reagan.” 

Whereas Loury’s essays have left him 
open to criticism as an ideologue, Wilson 
has taken great care to produce analyses 
that are low key and thoroughly docu- 
mented. Nevertheless, the Chicago sociol- 

| Ogist came under heavy fire for his 1978 

| book The Declining Significance of Race, 
which studied the stratification of 
the black population since the civil rights 
victories of the 60s and conclud- 
ed that “economic class is clearly 
more important than race in pre- 
determining job place and occu- 
pational mobility.” The Associa- 
tion of Black Sociologists scorned 
the book as a “misrepresenta- 
tion” of black life that catered to 

reactionary ideologues. Wilson, 
who describes himself as “a so- 
cial Democrat, which is a euphe- 
mism for a Democratic Social- 
ist.” suddenly found himself 
pegged a neoconservative 

Forty years after Gunnar 
Myrdal published his seminal 
analysis of the black crisis, An 
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Woodson: rekindling blacks’ entrepreneurial spirit 


American Dilemma, Wilson is undertak- | of the new thinkers, particularly Loury, of 


ing a similar intensive study of Chicago's 
black underclass. Far from ignoring past 
racism as a factor, he argues that the 
plight of the black poor is the result of 
“historical racial prejudice and discrimi- 
nation that created a large disadvantaged 
population that is especially vulnerable to 
current social and economic changes.” 
Among these changes is the decline of 
America’s smokestack industries, which, 
Wilson contends, has contributed to the 
drop in labor-force participation by black 
males from 84% in 1930 to 56% in 1983 
Says Wilson: “It’s as though racism, hav- 
ing put the black underclass in its eco- 
nomic place, stepped aside to watch tech- 
nological change finish the job.” 

Unlike many post-civil rights thinkers, 
Wilson does not automatically reject gov- 
ernment programs to help blacks get 
ahead. “We made some real progress dur- 
ing the ’70s and ‘60s,” he argues. “Now we 
need to develop the same amount of energy 
and imagination in dealing with the prob- 
lems of the poor black that unfortunately 
were not addressed by the race-specific 
programs of the civil rights movement.” 
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Wilson calls for massive job-re- 
* training plans for minorities and 
sweeping economic reforms to pro- 
mote full employment 

Woodson is among those who 
have tried to translate the new aca- 
demic approach into activism. A 
former official of the National Ur- 
ban League, he condemns the civil 
rights establishment for its “liberal 
hypocrisy” and policies that have 
created a “welfare colonialism.” 
Woodson wants to “rekindle the 
entrepreneurial spirit’ in black | 
communities through such grass- | 
roots organizations as churches 
and fraternal orders. Indeed, his 
National Center for Neighbor- 
hood Enterprise has aided blacks 
around the country in launching a 
broad range of small businesses. 
His strategies have found a sympa- 
thetic ear in Washington. Last 
January Woodson led a group of 
conservative blacks to a White 
House meeting during which Pres- 
ident Reagan listened to their 
ideas for using tax incentives to de- 
velop inner-city neighborhoods, 

The Old Guard accuses many 


SHYAD 


catering to current prejudices. Wrote 
Harvard's Kilson in a letter to the New 
Republic last week: “ Neoconservative an- 
alysts like Glenn Loury address these is- 
sues for their own Reaganite public policy 
purposes” and display “a gross insensitiv- 
ity toward the weak and _ historically 
abused sectors of American life.” Benja- 
min Hooks, director of the N.A.A.C.P., is 
tougher, calling Loury and others who 
criticize traditional civil rights groups 
“‘treasonous.”’ Says he: “It’s always 
strange to me that somebody with a Ph.D. 
cannot understand that this organization 
was designed to eradicate racial discrimi- 
nation. To say we should stop talking 
about civil rights is ludicrous.” 
Nevertheless, much of the civil rights 
establishment has sought to address the is- 
sues raised by the new thinkers while still 
preserving its liberalism. Hooks points out 
that the N.A.A.C.P. has not kept quiet about 
the unsettling problems of ghetto life, citing 
a Fisk University conference held last year 
on black teen pregnancy and other symp- 
toms of underclass family breakdown 
Similarly, M. Carl Holman, president of 
the National Urban Coalition, 
sounds more than a bit like Wil- 
son and Woodson when he dis- 
cusses the need to “educate our 
children for technological survival 
and maximum economic self-suf- 
ficiency,” as he put it in 
last month’s issue of Ebony maga- 
zine. His conclusion: “Much of the 
work to be done will have to 
be done by blacks themselves.” 
That black Americans must gain 
control of their own destiny 
is one point on which the tradi- 
tionalists and the new breed see 
eye to eye. ~By Jacob V. Lamar Jr. | 
Reported by Jack E. White/Chicago | 
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TOUGH CUSTOMERS, 
TOUGH COPIERS. 


Copier customers are tough! 
After all, when youre responsible 
for the copiers used in your 
company, it’s really your image 
that’s on the line. So you will be 
interested to know why more and 
more of America’s FORTUNE 500 
companies are making Royal 
Copiers their choice. 

These demanding companies are 
choosing Royal Copiers because of 
the company that stands behind 
them. Royal has been providing 
quality office machines to tough 
customers for over 80 years. 
During this period, Royal has built 
one of the most professional and 


Royal is a registered trademark of Royal Business Machines, Inc. « 


responsive nationwide sales and 
service networks in the industry. 
Royal will work with you 
personally like no other copier 
company. We'll create a customized 
acquisition plan to meet your 


ROYAL COPIERS 


needs. We will prepare individual- 
ized management information 
reports to help you more effec- 
tively manage your copier installa- 
tions. Simply, Royal is prepared to 
do whatever it takes to be your 
tough copier company. 











The fact that Royal Copiers earn 
the highest marks for reliability 
and performance just isn't good 
enough for us. 

« Youre tough! Were tough! We 
have to be, our 81 year heritage 
demands it. 
Call the Royal 
hot line now, 
toll-free, 1-800- 
528-6050 


ext. 2246. 
COPIERS 


When the need is critical, 
the Copier is Royal. 
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| Count Felix Schaffgotsch Watching Hans Hauser Waxing Skis ~Sun Valley 


IN 1986 
IT HAPPENS IN SUN VALLEY 


Daring the first week of February 1986, 
Sun Valley and SKI Magazine will collaborate to stage America’s 50th Ski Birthday, a seven-day 
celebration of the achievements wrought in the golden years, 1936 to 1986. Among some of the 
events planned are... 


On-hill demonstrations of the evolution of An exhibition of outstanding historical ski 

ski techniques over 50 years. artifacts from the national ski museum in 
— A festival of American ski films made Ishpeming, Michigan. 

between 1936 and 1986. The Big Birthday Party: A costume ball 

A giant commemorative ski race for and fashion show, with guests wearing 

everyone, from college alumni teams apres-ski fashions of the last 50 years. 

to ex-members of the 10th Mountain Plus parties, reunions, receptions and 

Division. surprises. .. 

The Duchin Cup Celebrity Race, sponsored = And, SKI Magazine Week, a program of 

by Peter Duchin. workshops on the state of the industry for 
— An Antique Ski Race. ski business executives. 


A celebration of the golden anniversaries of modern American skiing, Sun Valley and SKI Magazine 
FEBRUARY | TO FEBRUARY 7, 1986, at Sun Valley, Idaho 


PLAN NOW TO PARTICIPATE IN THIS EXTRAORDINARY EVENT 


Magazine 
For reservations, call A.C.T. Travel, 30 E. 42 St., New York, N.Y. 10017, (212) 697-9550 or 10100 Santa Monica Blvd., 
Los Angeles, CA. 90067, (213) 201-0606 
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Custody Disputes 


The grand strategies of superpower diplomacy were under- 
cut last week by individual lunges for freedom. In Afghanistan, 
troops of the Soviet-backed Communist government surrounded 
the U.S. embassy in Kabul after a 19-year-old Soviet soldier 
slipped in through an open gate. Embassy personnel were al- 
lowed to come and go, but electricity to the building was cut off 
while U.S. diplomats tried to determine whether the soldier was 
seeking political asylum. Said Secretary of State George Shultz, 
en route to Moscow for presummit consultations: “Our posture is 
to do our best to look after his interests.” 

The incident came nine days after Miroslav Medvid, a sea- 
man aboard a Soviet grain ship, jumped twice into the Mississip- 
pi River in an apparent bid for freedom. U.S. immigration offi- 
cials returned him to the Soviet vessel. The ship was detained 
near New Orleans until Medvid was allowed an interview to dis- 
cover his intentions. By the time the interview took place last 
week, the Soviet sailor said he wanted to go home. The US. re- 
lease of Medvid to the Soviets drew a chorus of protest from more 
than a dozen Congressmen. 


The General Marches Again 


In his open-necked 
shirt and tan overcoat, 
the silver-haired old sol- 
dier looked out of place 
among some 30 younger 
Viet Nam veteransdressed 
in battle fatigues as they 
marched through Texas 
last week in a tribute to 
their fallen comrades. Yet 
the vets snapped to atten- 
tion when he joined their 
ranks. “It’s a great feeling to be with the men again,” said General 
William Westmoreland, 71, who commanded U.S. troops in Viet 
Nam from 1964 to 1968. “They have much to be proud of, and 
they're showing their pride.” 

The march, a 300-mile pilgrimage to raise funds for a Texas 
Viet Nam veterans memorial, began in Dallas Oct. 19 and is tocon- 
clude on Veterans Day at the Alamo, in San Antonio, where the 
veterans will honor 161 Texas servicemen listed as missing in ac- 
tion. Westmoreland led the group along Interstate 35 just south of 
the small town of Pflugerville, then joined them the following day 
on the steps of the Texas capitol, in Austin, to accept a proclama- 
tion from Governor Mark White supporting the event. It was West- 
moreland’s second such march; in 1982 he led a procession of 
15,000 veterans through Washington. 
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Westmoreland and his troops 


PENNSYLVANIA 
“You Know I’m Guilty—Kill Me” 


Sylvia Seegrist, 25, is a diagnosed schizophrenic with a histo- 
ry of violence that includes stabbing a mental health worker. 
Sent repeatedly to mental institutions in suburban Philadelphia, 
she kept getting sprung, thanks in part to various courts’ strict 
interpretations of Pennsylvania's involuntary-commitment law. 
A year ago, she was committed for 20 days after trying to choke 
her mother but, against the recommendation of her psychiatrist, 
was released yet again. Last week Seegrist’s mother Ruth tried 
to persuade her daughter to commit herself to a hospital for 
treatment. “She said I had no business telling her what to do and 
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that I couldn't make her do anything,” 
the mother said. The same day Seegrist 
donned Army combat fatigues, drove to 
a Springfield, Pa., mall and began firing 
at shoppers with a .22-cal. carbine. Be- 
fore being disarmed by a graduate stu- 
dent who thought she was firing blanks, 
she shot ten people, killing a 2%-year- 
old boy and a 64-year-old man. At her 
arraignment on murder charges, See- 
grist was as defiant as she had been with | 
her mother. “I hope you starve,” she told 
the judge. “Hurry up, man. You know 
I’m guilty. Kill me on the spot.” 











[es 


Seegrist in custody 2 


Back to the Future 


Metropolitan Los Angeles has been characterized as the 
world’s largest parking lot, with 4.7 million vehicles making 25 
million trips daily among 84 cities. Officials of the region took a 
promising step last week, however, toward giving all that 
chrome some competition. Mayor Tom Bradley officiated at a 
groundbreaking for a 21-mile, $595 million light-rail project to 
link Long Beach and Los Angeles, currently the country’s largest 
megalopolis without rail transit. 

In the early years of the century, Los Angeles had more than 
1,000 miles of urban rail lines, more than any other US. city. By 
1961, the trains were defeated by freeways and the conscious ef- 
fort of auto, tire and oil companies to cripple rail transit, for 
which they were convicted in court. The new rail project, fi- 
nanced by adding .5% to the area's existing 6% sales tax, will 
share much of the right-of-way of the old system. The first pas- 
sengers will board in 1989, and by the year 2000, says the Los 
Angeles County transportation commission, 54,000 people will 
be riding the rails daily. Although a minute percentage of total 
traffic, they may help unclog Los Angeles’ congested arteries. 


Cape Cod’s Booty 


Samuel (“Black”) Bellamy, beard down to his chest and 
black hair to his shoulders, looked every bit the pirate that he 
was. In the winter of 1716-17 near Cuba, Bellamy seized the 
Whydah, an English slave galley named for a West African port. 
He turned it into a carrier for tons of silver and gold but never 
lived to enjoy his hoard. The Whydah broke up in a storm off 
Cape Cod, its crew drunk on pirated wine, its cargo lost, its very 
existence doubted. 

Not by Barry Clifford. A high school teacher turned treasure 
hunter, Clifford, 40, found the wreck in 1982. He was convinced 
that it was the Whydah, but officials of the Massachusetts board 
of underwater archaeological re- 
sources wanted proof. Last week 
they had it. After Clifford 
brought up the vessel's 18-in. 
bronze bell, the corrosion was 
chipped away, and the ship's 
name was uncovered. Clifford 
had made history: the Whydah 
is the only sunken pirate ship 
ever found. The glory of that dis- 
covery is Clifford’s. But a fourth 
of the value of the ship’s treasure 
that could be worth up to $400 
million will be appropriated by 
Massachusetts if it is ever sold. 





Clifford with telltale bell 
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MIDDLE EAST 


Maneuvering for Position 


Peres, Hussein and Arafat grapple warily over the peace process 


$ & here are a lot of smoke sig- 
nals going up in a variety of 
capitals. But we're not sure 


what they all mean yet.” 

That observation from a U.S. diplomat 
pretty much summed up the Reagan Ad- 
ministration’s attitude of hopeful befud- 
dlement as officials in Washington last 
week strove to track the latest twists in the 
convoluted Middle East peace process 
The puzzlement was understandable. A 
promising flurry of diplomatic inter- 
changes two weeks ago among Israel, Jor- 
dan and Egypt had created a tentative 
sense of optimism. But by last week the 
frustration was edging back as Jerusalem 
and Amman maneuvered and tacked 
| Warned Richard Murphy, the U.S. Assis- 
tant Secretary of State for Near Eastern 

| Affairs, before a congressional subcom- 
| mittee in Washington: “The window of 


opportunity is fast slipping away.” 


Akiss is just a kiss: Hussein greets Arafat upon the P.L.O. leader’s arrival at Al Nadwa Palace 
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Perhaps, perhaps not. In Jerusalem, 
Israeli Prime Minister Shimon Peres 
emerged with a slightly strengthened po- 
litical hand from a bout of squabbling that 
enveloped his national unity government 
By an 86-to-6 vote of the Knesset, Peres 
easily survived a no-confidence motion 
brought by Tehiya, a tiny right-wing splin- 
ter party. The motion was intended to 
force Peres to withdraw an offer that he 
had made a week earlier before the United 
Nations General Assembly. The Israeli 
leader told the U.N. that Israel might con- 
cede a role in the peace process to a vague- 
ly defined “international forum” as an in- 
ducement for Jordan’s King Hussein to 
begin face-to-face peace negotiations. Asa 
result of his domestic victory, Peres is in- 
creasingly confident that the moment for 
peace talks is virtually at hand. Says a 
Peres aide: “There's really an obsessive fo- 
cus now on how to get to the peace table.” 





In the Jordanian capital of Amman, 
two days of closed-door discussions be- 
tween supposed peace partners yielded 
far more ambiguous conclusions. At their 
first meeting since the Achille Lauro hi- 
jacking, King Hussein and Yass rafat, 
chairman of the Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization, hammered out at least a tem- 
porary continuance of their Feb. 11 agree- 
ment to reach a negotiated settlement 
with Israel. The two thereby blunted Is- 
raeli hopes that the P.L.O. might be 
squeezed out of the peace negotiations 

Hussein extracted no promise from 
Arafat that the P.L.O. would forswear the 
use of violence against Israel. Nor did the 
monarch win a formal admission from the 
organization that it would recognize Isra- 
el’s right to exist. However, in an interview 
with TIME Middle East Bureau Chief Dean 
Fischer after the meeting, Hussein said | 
that he had given Arafat only a limited | 
amount of time to provide that admission 
Said the King: “There is no specific period 
of time, but we expect an answer in the 
near future I believe that both the Jor- 
danian and Palestinian sides have a clearer 
picture of where we stand.” 

The Reagan Administration last 
week stood largely on the sidelines. The 
Administration’s major Middle East ini- 
tiative was to appoint a new special envoy 
for the peace process, to be stationed per- 
manently in the region. The superdiplo- 
mat: Wat Cluverius, 50, a respected Mid- 
die East expert and former U.S. consul 
general in East Jerusalem. Cluverius will 
handle chores previously assigned to As- 
sistant Secretary of State Murphy, who 
has shuttled between Washington and the 
Middle East since February 

Prime Minister Peres welcomed that 
small U.S. gesture as yet another indica- 
tion that his cherished goal of direct peace 
talks with Hussein was on track. The La- 
bor Party leader returned to Jerusalem af- 
ter an eleven-day visit to New York, 
Washington and Western Europe, visibly 
buoyed by the Jordanian monarch’s re- 
sponse to his Oct. 22 U.N. speech, in 
which Peres promised to go to Amman or 
“any location” to hold direct peace talks 
Hussein had called the Israeli offer “a 
positive one in its spirit.” 

In fact. Peres and Hussein held at 
least one summit meeting during the two 
weeks before the Israeli leader’s U.S 
trip. At that time, Peres surely made clear 
Israel’s continuing firm opposition to 
P.L.O. involvement in the peace negotia- 
tions. In his interview with TIME last 
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week, Hussein tacitly denied, however, 
that such a meeting had occurred 

As if to underscore Jerusalem's posi- 
tion one more time, Israeli jets streaked 
across eastern Lebanon on an anti-P.L.O. 
mission early last week. The fighters 
blasted P.L.O. targets that Israeli officials 
termed “terrorist bases” near the town of 
Bar Elias in the Syrian-controlled Bekaa 
Valley. The bases apparently belonged to 
the Syrian-backed Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine-General Com- 
mand, a dissident faction of the P.L.O 
The raid came only a day before Hus- 
sein’s meeting with Arafat 

As the jets carried out their mission, 
Peres had adversaries of a different kind 
to confront at his regular Sunday Cabinet 
meeting: hard-line members of the Likud 
bloc, the other major partner in his na- 
tional unity government. Likud Cabinet 
members, led by Deputy Prime Minister 
David Levy and Minister for Industry and 
Trade Ariel Sharon, pounced on Peres 
They charged that his U.N. speech violat- 
ed a Labor-Likud policy that opposes an 
international Middle East peace confer- 
ence. Unless Peres offered “clarifica- 
tions,” Levy and Sharon threatened that 
Likud would bolt the government. Likud 
Leader and Foreign Minister Yitzhak 


Shamir and Minister Without Portfolio | 


Moshe Arens kept silent 

During the eight-hour session, Peres 
was adamant that the U.N. speech violat- 
ed no such policy. On Monday in the 
Knesset, he railed against anyone who 
would “pile obstacles on the road to the 
peace process.’ Legislators apparently 
were impressed. By a 68-to-10 vote of the 
120-member chamber, they endorsed a 
resolution in support of Peres’ U.N 
speech before voting down the Tehiya no- 
confidence motion 

The truth is that Peres is not at all 
averse to a government split-up, under the 
right circumstances. Encouraged by his 
peace efforts and an apparent upturn in 
the ravaged Israeli economy, the Labor 
leader is increasingly eager to face elec- 
tions, especially since recent polls show 
his party well ahead of Likud, 38% to 
24%. Whether or not there is a genuine 
start to peace talks between Israel and 
Jordan in the next few weeks or months, 
Peres will be sorely tempted to find a way 
to encourage his coalition partner to top- 
ple the government and force elections 
Otherwise, under the national unity coali- 
tion agreement, he must turn over the 
Prime Minister's job to Shamir in Octo- 
ber. But in the meantime, Peres plans to 
do nothing that would divert him from 
nailing down the talks with Hussein. 

Any expectations that Hussein would 
cast the P.L.O. and Arafat into outer 
darkness at the Amman meeting were 
soon doomed to disappointment. Even so, 
the P.L.O. leader was uneasy as he arrived 
from Baghdad on Monday for his session 
at Hussein’s Al Nadwa Palace. He had 
reason for anxiety. Hussein was infuriated 
by the Achille Lauro hijacking. The King 
was even more irked by the collapse of an 
Oct. 14 meeting in London between Brit- 
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ish Foreign Secretary Sir Geoffrey Howe 
and two P.L.O. representatives, one of 
whom scuttled the session by refusing to 
acknowledge Israel's right to exist 

Evidently fearing the kind of daring 
US. air interception that the Achille 
Lauro hijackers encountered, Arafat 
made the 500-mile journey from Bagh- 
dad, the Iraqi capital, to Amman by auto- 
mobile. Seven top P_L.O. leaders accom- 
panied him to the palace for the 24-hour 
meeting with Hussein. The next day Ara- 
fat held a three-hour session with Jorda- 
nian Prime Minister Zaid al Rifa’i. Later, 
however, the P.L.O. leader claimed that 
Hussein was not upset in their meeting 
Said he: “Jordanian-Palestinian relations 
are too strong to be affected by an event 
here or an event there.” 


hat emerged from the Hus- 

sein-Arafat talks were two 

specific assurances: 1) that 

Arafat would harmonize any 
further diplomatic moves, like the failed 
London meeting, with Jordan and with 
other P.L.O. officials through a joint coor- 
dinating committee; and 2) that Arafat 
would do everything possible to prevent a 
repeat of the Achille Lauro hijacking. Ina 
move that promised to be more show than 
substance, the P.L.O. also agreed to set up 
a committee of inquiry to investigate the 
cruise-liner tragedy, including the role of 
the notorious Abul Abbas, accused by Is- 
rael of masterminding that operation 


Shamir, left, has words with Peres in the Knesset during the peace-process policy debate 


But at the same time, Arafat vehe- 
mently rejected the idea of refraining 
from acts of violence, specifically against 
Israeli military targets. As he told TIME, 
“Why? What for? In a package deal, we 
can think of it. Armed struggle is one of 
the means of any people who are facing 
occupation. We are against any operation 
against any civilian.” 

After his meeting with Hussein, Ara- 
fat paid a courtesy call on the Soviet am- 
bassador in Amman. As it happened, less 
than 24 hours later Moscow announced 
that it had received good news about its 
own brush with the vagaries of Middle 
Eastern terror. Three Soviet diplomats 
kidnaped in Beirut on Sept. 30 had been 
released in that city, 28 days after the 
body of a fourth Soviet kidnap victim, 
Consular Secretary Arkadi Katkov, was 
found with a bullet through the head. The 
P.L.O. had nothing to do with the Soviet 
kidnapings, for which the hitherto un- 
known Islamic Liberation Organization 
claimed responsibility 

The outcome of Arafat’s meetings 
suggests that the peace process still has a 
way to go before the kinds of talks that 
Peres envisages take place. “I don’t see 
any dramatic turning point,” said Israeli 
Foreign Minister Shamir. “The same ob- 
stacles still exist.” Yes, but as Hussein told 
TIME, “we are continuing to explore all 
possibilities.” —By George Russell. Reported 
by Scott MacLeod/Amman and Robert Siater/ | 
Jerusalem | 
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THE PHILIPPINES 


Patience Is Running Thin 





Amid grim forecasts, the U.S. presses harder for reform 


wo senior U.S. officials went to Capi- 

tol Hill last week to tell the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee about the 
outlook for the Philippines and President 
Ferdinand Marcos. Their forecast: stormy 
weather ahead for both. Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Paul Wolfowitz warned that 
the Philippines was heading toward “civil 
war on a massive scale.” The pace of eco- 
nomic, political and military reform, add- 
ed Assistant Secretary of Defense Rich- 
ard Armitage, was “insufficient to arrest 
the growth of the [Communist] insurgen- 
cy.” The country could reach a “strategic 
stalemate” in as little as three years. 

Two days later the Senate Select 
Committee on Intelligence sounded a 
similarly bleak note. The panel released 
a report predicting that the Marcos 
regime could fall in three years. The com- 
mittee chairman, Republican Senator 
David Durenburger of Minnesota, went 
so far as to call on Marcos to step down. 
“Our patience is running out,” added 
Richard Lugar of Indiana, chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee. “I 
don’t think President Marcos has gotten 
the word.” 

If the warnings from Washington 
were not loud enough to penetrate the 
walls of Malacafiang Palace, the protest 
chants in Manila certainly were. Last 
week 5,000 demonstrators marched near 
the palace gates, vowing to avenge the 
slayings of two students who had been 
shot by security forces during an earlier 
protest. The next day 2,000 women pa- 
raded through the capital to protest 
the “Marcos-Reagan dictatorship.” Then 
U.S. Ambassador Stephen Bosworth 
charged that 15 Americans have been 
killed in the Philippines during the past 
two years, four of them “allegedly at the 
hands of security forces.” At week's end 
there was more bad news for Marcos: one 
of his physicians, Dr. Potenciano Baccay, 
45, had been kidnaped and slain. 

If the turbulent week sapped 
Marcos’ energy, he was not letting 
it show. His top priority, it seemed, 
was to counter negative press re- 
ports about his health and that of 
| his regime. On Wednesday, he 
spent a total of five hours with the 
| members of a TIME-sponsored 
Newstour. He appeared physically 
| fit, but his bland and selective an- 
swers to questions were starkly at 
variance with the reality that U.S. 
| officials and his domestic critics 
claim for the Philippines (see inter- 
view). Two days later, after posing 
for photographs showing him jog- 
ging and golfing, Marcos flew to 
his home province, Ilocos Norte, 
belying reports that he rarely 
leaves the palace. 








Despite that bravura performance, 
the bleak outlook for the Marcos regime 
remained unchanged. “It’s as if the cen- 
tral nervous system has broken down,” 
said a U.S. policymaker. “Orders are is- 
sued at the center, but nothing happens in 
the provinces.” The situation did little to 
convince the Reagan Administration that 
Marcos could meet what has emerged as 
the principal U.S. demands: military re- 
form, open elections and an efficient 
economy freed from the corrupt grasp of 
Marcos’ cronies. The ultimate fear: an 
eventual Communist takeover that would 
result in the loss of a longtime ally and 
deprive the U.S. of critical military instal- 
lations at Clark Air Force Base and the 
Subic Bay Naval Station. 

For now, the archipelago’s chief prob- 
lem remains its devastated economy. U.S. 
officials disclosed last week that the Phil- 
ippines’ failure to agree on future Interna- 





Alleged Communist sympathizers swear allegiance to Marcos 
Dire warnings of “civil war on a massive scale.” 
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tional Monetary Fund targets for eco- 
nomic performance has delayed $113 
million in IMF loans. Inflation is expected 
to hit 25% this year, while the Philippines’ 
15% unemployment and 40% underem- 
ployment rates are the highest in the re- 
gion. The Philippines, Bernardo Villegas | 
of Metro Manila’s independent Center for | 
Research and Communications claims, 
“is the economic basket case” of the 
Asia-Pacific region. Villegas traces most 
of the problems to “the excesses of crony 
capitalism and other forms of political 
patronage.” 

The Communist insurgents, mean- 
while, have been steadily profiting 
from the domestic unrest sparked by the 
August 1983 assassination of Benigno 
Aquino, who was Marcos’ chief political 
rival. Marcos estimates that the Commu- 
nist New People’s Army has only about 
9,000 armed troops, and he proudly point- 
ed last week to a ceremony in which 45 al- 
leged former Communist guerrillas sur- 
rendered to the government and 3,000 
purported sympathizers swore allegiance 
to him. The Administration’s Armitage, 
on the other hand, last week put the rebel 


| ranks closer to 16,500. In addition, mili- 
| tary unity has begun to fray. While acting 


Chief of Staff General Fidel Ramos has 
attempted to discipline soldiers and re- 
train many of the country’s 300,000 


*| armed troops, morale remains low among 


younger officers whose promotions are 
blocked by Marcos’ aging retainers. 

Luckily for the President, his political 
Opponents are in disarray. Moderates 
among them say that if the President were 
to call a “snap election,” as he has threat- 
ened on occasion, the parties would be 
able to unite around a single candidate. 
But the jostling has turned up no clear fa- 
vorite, save Aquino’s widow Corazon, 
who is resisting pressure to run. Mean- 
while, the anti-U.S. leftist opposition 
seems to be growing in strength. 

In Washington, pessimism has given 
rise to disturbing speculation by some an- 
alysts that the Philippines could go the 
way of Iran. Ambassador Bosworth dis- 
misses the possibility, arguing that 
Filipinos, unlike Iranians, support 
“change through elections.” Also, 
there is no mass movement in the 
= Philippines that parallels Iran’s 
’ Fundamentalist Muslim wave. 
Marcos, analysts say, has only 
one thing in common with the 
Shah: a fear that Washington may 
pull the plug on an old friend. The 
Reagan Administration has thus 
far held firm to its strategy of 
coaxing reforms from Marcos by 
rewarding steps toward modera- 
tion. Given the mounting resis- 
tance both on Capitol Hill and 
in the streets of Manila, however, 
that course, like the Marcos re- 
gime, may come under increasing 
fire. — By Jill Smolowe. Reported 
by Sandra Burton/Manila and Hays 
Gorey/Washington 
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A sports coupe in the grand 
tradition, the Jaguar XJ-S pro- 
vokes powerful emotions. From 
its smooth yet potent V-12 to its 
sensually luxurious interior and 
fluid silhouette, the S-type is a 
stirring example of mechan- 

ical artistry. 

Equipped with overhead cam 
cylinder heads that produce an 
11.5:1 compression ratio—far in 
excess of other contemporary 
engines—the 262 horsepower 
Jaguar V-12 produces abundant 
power at every speed, in every 
gear. Yet, because the firing 
pulses of a V-12 are more Closely 
spaced than those of a V-8 or 
V-6, the engine displays a silky, 
turbine-like smoothness. The 
power lag and noisy vibration 
common to most high per- 
formance engines are notably 
absent. Silently swift, the S-type 
has Claws. 

The S-type’s serenely quiet 
cabin is reminiscent of a fine 
English club. Fragrant leather 
covers the seats, door panels and 
console. Walnut burl graces the 
dashboard and door panel trim 
Automatic climate control ensures 
that cabin temperature will 





PERHAPS THE MOST ASTONISHING 
QUALITY OF JAGUAR’S POWERFUL 
V-12 IS THE UTTER SMOOTHNESS 


AND SILENCE WITH W/HICH 


IT MOVES. AND MOVES YOU. 





JAGUAR XJ-S 
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remain at the most comfortable 
level. A wealth of accessories 
enhances vehicle operation 

On a winding road the S-type 
is in its glory. With Jaquar’s 
acclaimed four-wheel indepen- 
dent suspension system and 
power rack and pinion steering, it 
tracks straight and true at speed 
and sweeps gracefully through 
the most demanding curves. 

Proven through years of pro- 
duction, the XJ-S for 1986 comes 
with the security of a new three 
year, 36,000 mile limited war- 
ranty. For complete informa- 
tion see our warranty at your 
Jaquar dealer. 

Experience the manner in 
which a true successor to the 
grand touring tradition moves, 
and moves you. For the name of 
the Jaguar dealer nearest you, 
Call this toll-free number: (800) 
447-4700. Jaguar Cars Inc., 
Leonia, NJ 07605. 


ENJOY TOMORROW. 
BUCKLE UP TODAY. 


JAGUAR XJ-S 




















Time is what you've made it.” 


§ 
CONCORD, 


The Concord Mariner SG® Watch. Carved and hand polished link-by-link in Bienne, Switzerland. Thin and sleek in stainless steel, 
solid 14 karat gold. Water-resistant to 99 ft., ragged with a scratch-proof sapphire crystal. Exceptionally flat on the wrist. 
Accurate to within 60 seconds a year; never needs winding. $1890. For brochure send $3 to Concord, Dept. TI, 650 Fifth Ave., NY, NY 10019. 











Take your lead froma leader. 


Everything about you makes an 
impression. Your desk. Your memos. And 
your speech. But nothing makes a more 
lasting impression than what you wear. 

To decipher the corporate dress code, 

ff keep your eye on the leaders. Study their 
vocabulary of classic apparel. Understated. 
Confident but not arrogant. Elegant but 
gs mn , ; 
en select a clothier from among the 
DRESSING tr few who can be trusted to outfit you in the 


OBJECTIVES classic mode. A clothier who can offer 


you unconditionally guaranteed quality 
and satisfaction at affordable prices. 

That's what Jos. A. Bank does. By 
manufacturing their own clothing and selling 
it directly to you. At savings of 20% to 30% 
in season in their catalog or stores. 

You also have the added benefit of 


salespeople who understand traditional 
clothing — and the people who prefer it. 
So you can count on expert assistance in 
building a wardrobe that perfectly reflects 
your good taste. 

Jos. A. Bank. Your trustworthy guide 
to making the right impression. 

Shown, the 100% wool worsted flannel, 
made in our own workrooms, $255. 


For 88-page catalog, mail the coupon below or call 
(301) 837-8838. 


| Baltimore, MD 21202. | 
Please send me your full-color catalog. Enclosed 
is $1 for a one-year subscription. | 
| Name | 
Address | 
OI ic 











J°S.A. Bank Clothiers 


Manufacturers and Merchants of Fine Traditional Clothing for Men and Women. 


Stores in Baltimore, Atlanta, Birmingham (AL), Boston, Buffalo, Charlotte, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, 
Houston, Lombard (IL), Memphis, Nashville, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Richmond, St. Louis, and Washington D.C. 






































How to make kids want to read. 


“Want” is the key word. 
D.C. Heath and Company, 
Raytheon’s educational pub- 
lishing division, knows that 
the more time teachers spend 
with children when they're 
learning to read, the more 
likely it is those children will 
acquire a lifelong love of read- 
ing. That’s why a major ob- 
jective of the new Heath 
{merican Readers program 
is to help teachers spend less 
time preparing and more time 
with their pupils. 

Heath continually studies 
the fundamentals of the edu- 
cational process: what actu- 
ally works in the classroom 
and what doesn’t. Then they 
carefully apply that knowl- 
edge when preparing texts 
on a wide variety of subjects. 
Asa result, many of these 


Write for corporate brochure: Ray 


have become standards in 
their fields. One series has 
sold nearly 30 million copies. 
In fact, it’s estimated that 
one out of three Americans 
has studied from a Heath 
textbook. 

This year D.C. Heath, cele- 
brating its 100th anniversary, 
offers schools and colleges 
over 6,000 titles and 50 soft- 
ware programs. Each is an 
excellent example of why we 
say, “At Raytheon, quali 
starts with fundamentals” 


ompany, 141 Spring St.. Lexington, MA 0217 


























It takes 





some people years 


to realize thi hat they reall 
Oe swanted in the frst place.” 


At Bang & Olufsen, we've 
always felt that a music system 
should be three things: aesthetically 
pleasing, technologically innovative, 
and easy to use 

Pictured here is the 
Beosystem™ 5000 music system 
When you look at it, you can see 
why so many of our pieces of equip- 
ment are on display in the Museum 
of Modern Art in New York 

You'll find that each of 
the components is a technological 
masterpiece as well 

[he receiver is unique in 
that it has a special circuit designed 
to seek and lock into an AM or FM 
signal, despite variations in signal 
strength. So you'll hear your favorite 
station more clearly than ever before 

The turntable has a tangen- 
tial tacking system. We designed 
this so you can play records without 
distortion Pe sc tae it touches 
the record so lightly, it minimizes 
wear and tear and actually helps 
preserve a record collection 

The cassette deck has the 
HX Professional circuitry as well as 
the Dolby* B and C noise reduction 
systems. So you can record and play 
a tape with sound quality that rivals 
a compact disc 

And now that laser disc 
technology has reached our stan- 
dards, the Beosystem 5000 has a 
compact disc player that offers the 
cleanest, clearest sound yet 

In keeping with our philos- 
ophy of making things easy to 
use, you can control any of the four 
components, and even go from one 
to the other, with the touch of a 
single button on the remote Master 
Control Panel. From anywhere in 
your room 

There are many other ways 
the Beosystem 5000 fits neatly into 
the way you live 


RADEMARK OF ¥ LABORATORIE 








For example, you can pro- You can audition the 
gram it to record your favorite radio Beosystem 5000 at any Bang & 
station when you're not at home Olufsen dealer. 

Or you can have music greet Like many of our customers, 
you when you get there you too may end up saying, “Why 

As a matter of fact, the did I wait so long.” 


Beosystem 5000 will store up to 
eleven separate commands Bang&Olufsen 


ot Denmark 


For the dealer nearest you call toll free 1-800-821-7700 ask for ext. 318 











An Interview with Ferdinand Marcos 





“Tt is not true that I dictate what should be done” 








In the elaborate main reception hall at 
Manila’s Malacaiang Palace, President 
Ferdinand E. Marcos, 68, looked frail but 
basically healthy as he greeted 52 U.S. busi- 
ness leaders and Time Inc. journalists trav- 
eling through Asia on a Time-sponsored 
Newstour. Speaking calmly and firmly, 
Marcos called Western reports that he was 
near death “really exaggerated.” But he 
made selective use of facts and figures to dis- 
miss the concerns of U.S. analysts, blandly 
promising an imminent upturn in the Phil- 
ippine economy and a decline in the strength 
of Communist insurgents. Marcos took ref- 
uge in dubious legal arguments to defend the 
1973 constitution, tailored to legitimize the 
powers he had seized under martial law, 
and denied that he had used his authority to 
enrich a small circle of friends. Only later, at 
a dinner that evening, did he admit that “we 
have committed some errors.” Excerpts from 
the two-hour session: 


Q. Is the U.S. Government demanding 
more reforms of you today? 





A. Well, I think that [they] are about the 
same as the requests made before, with 
some basic additions, which revolve 
around the insurgency problem. We are 
working on the implementation of some 
of these suggestions right now. 


Q. What about the cronyism in Philippine 
business that we often read about? 





A. If it were true that special favors were 
given to some of these people because they 
are my cronies, then they should still be 
here, and they should be wealthy. But who 
are these cronies? If there be any cronies 
in government, point them out and we 
will investigate. 


Q. What did you tell Senator Laxalt? 


A. Senator Laxalt brought a letter from 
President Reagan which contains his con- 
cern about the present situation in the 
Philippines, principally the insurgency 
problem. I outlined to him what we have 
done and what we intend to do, including 
the increase in the appropriations of the 
armed forces. We have now changed the 
policy of keeping to ourselves all the mat- 
ters that have to do with operations 
against the Communists. Our troops are 
highly trained now. [The rebels] are 
bleeding very badly. We have been driv- 
ing them from pillar to post. 


Q. Is the Philippines a dictatorship? 


A. My friends in the opposition have for- 
gotten that the constitution of the Philip- 
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pines was amended in 1973 with their 
participation. The constitution mandates 
the administration, including the Bata- 
san, or legislature, to convert slowly into a 
semiparliamentary form of government. 
The President in such a situation can issue 
decrees and edicts. Now I discover [that] 
the people who recommended the parlia- 
mentary form of government are the ones 
complaining about this. 

Incidentally, I might say that the 
leadership of the legislature of our major- 
ity party has often consulted with the op- 
position, We are now consulting with 
them on the passage of a new election 
code. It is not true that I dictate what 
should be done. There is a dialogue. Now 
you say that the situation is rigged up in 
my favor. Well, probably if they spend 
more time organizing in the provinces in- 
stead of quarreling here in Manila, then 
they can improve the situation. 


Q. What will happen to the U.S. base 
agreements after the 1987 elections? 


A. There is now more or less some kind of 


agreement that we define more accurately | 


the obligations of each country, Is it obliga- 
tory on the part of the US. to give a com- 








pensation package that totals $900 million? | 


Under Section V of the revised military fa- 
cilities agreement, there is a committee 
headed by our Ambassador to the U.S. and 
your Ambassador to the Philippines who 
can look into all these matters and start ne- 
gotiations on a quiet diplomatic level. 


Q. Can you explain the course of 


the Aquino assassination investigation? 


A. This tragedy came about notwith- 
standing the efforts of our administration 
to stop the return of Mr. Aquino when 
there were confirmed warnings that there 
was going to be an attempt against his life. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Aquino did not listen 
to our pleas. We are at the point where we 
are waiting for the results. I am afraid 





that any comments on the trial might be 
considered improper on my part. 


Q. Some economists say the standard of 
living has fallen to the 1972 level. Should 
your administration be held accountable? 


A. While it is true that the value of the 
peso has been cut down, it certainly has 
not reached °72 levels. The farmer's in- 
come, for instance, has increased by three 
or four times, while the price of the goods 
that he is buying has doubled. The same is 
true with labor. We do not postpone the 
participation of the lower classes of our 
people in the profits of economic enter- 
prise, and in other countries they do post- 
pone it. In the long run, I think our policy 
is better, and we stand by it. 


Q. The economic outlook seems gloomy. 
Why do you expect a recovery? 


A. Well, the signs are there. The invest- 
ments by Filipinos are slowly being re- 
turned to the home country. We have in- 
vited foreigners to come in and stay under 
certain conditions. And now we are get- 
ting offers from countries even in Europe, 
Singapore, Hong Kong, Taiwan. The in- 
vestors want to talk to me. And they are 
not talking small money. The prognosti- 
cation about the collapse of our economy 
was made two or three years ago; it has 
not come about. Perhaps it was just good 
luck. But we feel that it has been because 
of the resilience of the spirit of our people, 
their creativity and their newfound digni- 
ty and fulfillment in freedom. 





Q. Are you developing a successor? 


A. The answer is yes. The leaders of the 
party agreed that we should start identify- 
ing even those who belong to the opposi- 
tion who can be depended upon to swear 
that they would not allow Communism to 
take over the republic. There is no limit to 
the number, of course, of the members of 
the ruling party who aspire to the presi- 
dency. Many of them are highly qualified. 
I think it is a wise decision for the leader- 
ship not to speak of this kind of succession 
unless and until we are through with the 
1986 and 1987 elections. 
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An Interview with Pham Van Dong 


“The door is open. Why don't you come in?” 

















Vietnamese Premier Pham Van Dong, 
80, met with the Time Newstour in Hanoi’s 
French colonial-style Chui Tich Phi presi- 
dential palace. Dressed formally in a 
black, high-collared suit that accentuated 
his bronze features and high-combed silver 
hair, Pham took questions for more than 
an hour in a large, red-carpeted receiving 
hall, under a huge bust of his mentor, Ho 
Chi Minh. Throughout the session, Pham 
lived up to his reputation for haughty in- 
tractability, flashing anger at some ques- 
tions, receiving others with a_ scornful 
laugh. He also showed an intransigent 
commitment to maintaining his country’s 
doctrinaire Marxist course. 

Yet 10'4 years after its Communist rev- 
olution, Viet Nam finds itself in desperate 


| need of Western trade and economic aid. 


Perhaps for that reason, the Hanoi govern- 
ment has begun a series of conciliatory 
moves. Among them are increasingly spe- 
cific hints that a negotiated end may be 
possible to Viet Nam's military occupation 
of Kampuchea, formerly Cambodia. Addi- 
tionally, a top official says that this month 
Hanoi will begin to disinter the remains of 
U.S. servicemen listed as missing in action 
since the Viet Nam War. Despite such con- 
cessions, however, Pham's country faces an 
array of diplomatic problems, including 
China's continuing hostility and U.S. un- 
ease over the Soviet naval presence at Cam 
Ranh Bay. Excerpts from the interview: 


| Q. If Viet Nam leaves Kampuchea and the 


MIA problem is resolved, could relations 
with the U.S. be restored? 


A. From the bottom of our hearts we 
stress our desire to have good relations 
with the U.S. IT have to tell you that the 
potential appeared as early as 1945, That 
was a lost, golden chance. Then, later, 
there were chances to establish relations 
between the two countries, but again they 
were chances that you missed. For our 
part, we are willing. On your part, it is up 
to you. We think that good relations with 
the USS. are not only in our own interests 
but in the interests of the U.S. as well. 


Q. Would one of the advantages of clos- 


| er U.S. ties be a reduced dependence on 


the Soviet Union? 


A. Why should you be concerned about 
that? This is our own affair, and you have 
been told that this does not constitute an 
obstacle. You may think that I am joking. 
No, I am serious 











would you tell your people to help heal 
the wounds between our two countries? 


A. Viet Nam has left tragic wounds on the | 


US. But the US. half destroyed Viet 
Nam. The Americans came to this land 
when they were not invited. The Ameri- 





cans did here something that cannot be 
tolerated by people of conscience. That is 
why I would say that the Americans are 
morally and materially responsible for 
Viet Nam. People of conscience are al- 
ways responsible. 

But it is we who moved first to heal 
the wounds, and the U.S. should do some- 
thing to that end too. Trade, investment 
and education are all areas we are inter- 
ested in. There may be others as well. We 
consider national economic development 
our prime task today. We are prepared to 
develop economic relations with all the 
countries of the world. The door is open. 
Why don’t you come in? 


Q. But if you were an American leader, 
how would you feel about the Soviet 
presence in Cam Ranh Bay? 


A. If I were in the White House, I would 
take this as something normal. 


Q. Your system is based on the Soviet 


| Union's, yet most of the countries 


around you are not socialist, and they 
have advanced economically much fast- 
er than Viet Nam. Are you not willing to 
reconsider your socialist model? 


Q. If you were a U.S. President, what | A. We have chosen the path, the best path 





to advance. I would like to bet you that by 
the year 2000, you will see it. It will be 
even more visible by the year 2200. For us, 
meeting the needs of the people is the 
most important task. We have but to mo- 
bilize the people, energy and brains to 
carry this out. 

I'd like to share a story with you. A 
girl of ten approached me recently and 
handed me a bunch of flowers. I asked 
her, “What do you want to do when you 
are an adult?” She said, “I want to 
be a cosmonaut.” That is how our chil- 
dren are. The Vietnamese children have 
great prospects before them. They will 
certainly do better than what we have 
done. And when they are adults, they 
will have better relations with American 
children than we have had. [Laughs 
heartily.] 


Q. Under what circumstances will your 
presence in Kampuchea be ended? 


A. We have stated our political position 
very explicitly. In the near future, the 
Kampuchean issue will be resolved. A po- 
litical solution will take place. If you wait, 
this will come one day. It may come earli- 
er than expected. 


Q. Must a settlement in Kampuchea be 
preceded by a dissolution of the Khmer 
Rouge [the Communist element of anti- 
Vietnamese resistance]? 


A. We have never said so, but in reality 
it will happen that way because the Kam- 
puchean people themselves will sweep 
away the remnants of [former Khmer 
Rouge Leader] Pol Pot. Then the Kampu- 
chean people will no longer need us, 
and we will no longer need to stay in 
Kampuchea. 





Q. Is Viet Nam conducting secret talks 
with the People’s Republic of China 
aimed at improving relations? 


A. We would like to resume talks with 
China because normalization of relations 
is beneficial to both countries. But I have 
to tell you that as of this day, China has 
not shown any goodwill. 


Q. What do you consider to be the single 
greatest danger that your country faces? 


A. I don’t think there is any hazard or 
danger that makes us overanxious. We 
are prepared to deal with any possibility 
or eventuality. Our history has proved 
this 
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In attempts to seduce the 
upwardly mobile, many auto- 
makers have served up an endless 
array of meaningless bells and 
whistles. The inference being that 
this is indeed the stuff of which 
true luxury is made. 

At Volvo, we see things a 
little differently. Examine, if you 
will, the new Volvo 760 Turbo. 
Observe the premium calfskin, 
deep pile carpeting, automatic 
climate control, an audio system 
of the highest order and other 


HOW MUCH DOES THIS 
KIND OF LUXURY COST? 
MAYBE YOU HAD 
BETTER SIT DOWN. 


amenities too plentiful to list. 

There is, however, more to 
Volvo’ concept of luxury than 
these trappings and the abun- 
dance of space in which they are 
to be found. 

There is also performance. 
The likes of which is on par with 
some of Europe’ more exotic two 
seat rockets. 


What is more, the 760 Turbo, 


like all Volvos, has been eng 
neered to deliver this glittering 
performance long after other so- 



















called luxury cars have lost their 
lustre, which considering the 
$24,920.00* price tag affixed to 
the 760 Turbo, may prove to be its 
most luxurious quality. 

The new Volvo 760 Turbo. 

Please be seated. And dis- 
cover why it may prove extremely 
difficult to stand for anything less. 


for the Vor 


THE 740 TURBO 
by Volvo. 








Today, you face many choices when it comes to telephones, 
information systems, computers, even long distance. 

At AT&T, we know what you expect from us. 

You expect AlsT to be the right choice. And that's 
exactly what we plan to be. 

You can see it in the quality of our products and services. Because 
we insist on the strictest quality control standards in the world. 

You can see it in our long history of technical innovations. We are 
constantly looking for ways to improve on everything from the basic 
telephone to total systems that can link people and machines around 
the world. 

You can see it in our service. Since we have the largest and most 
experienced service force, a sales force trained as experts in your busi- 
ness, and over 35,000 long distance operators, you can be sure of getting 
the help you need when you need it. 

To find out more, call us at 1 800 247-1212. 


Whether it’s telephones, information systems, long distance 
services or computers, AT&T is the right choice. 
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ITALY 








A Spat Between Friends 





ow you see it, now you don’t. With the 

deft touch of political prestidigitators, 
Italian party leaders last week made a 
government crisis disappear as if it had 
never happened. Two weeks after Prime 
Minister Bettino Craxi had marched up 
Rome’s Quirinal Hill to present his resig- 
nation to Italy’s President Francesco Cos- 
siga over his handling of the Achille Lauro 
hijacking, Craxi returned to reclaim his 
place as leader of his five-party ruling co- 
alition. The President and the four other 
coalition partners decided to consider 








The Prime Minister talks to the press 
His rivals were not ready for a test. 





Craxi’s resignation provisional, thereby 
allowing the same government with the 
same policies to continue. After an ex- 
pected vote of confidence this week, the 
partnership that has been in office for the 
past two years and three months now ap- 
pears certain to become the longest-lived 
government in postwar Italy. 

Craxi survived because none of his ri- 
vals for power was ready for a test of 
strength in new elections, especially over 
foreign policy issues as delicate as Italy's 
relations with the Middle East and its tra- 
ditional links to the U.S. The Prime Min- 
ister emerged, if anything, stronger from 
the ordeal. Looking tired after two weeks 
of nonstop finagling, Craxi could not hide 
a note of triumph over his renewed man- 
date. Said he: “I always believed that this 
crisis could be rapidly overcome, since I 
never believed that the reasons behind it 
were sufficient to cause a rupture in the 
collaboration of the governing parties.” 

Still, when Defense Minister Gio- 
vanni Spadolini, 60, leader of the small 
but pivotal Republican Party, abruptly 
withdrew from the government with two 
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Craxi re-forms his government with the old players 


other Republican ministers on Oct. 16, 
Craxi’s government seemed doomed to 
collapse. Spadolini was angered by the 
Prime Minister's decision to release Mo- 
hammed Abul Abbas Zaidan, the Pales- 
tinian Liberation Front leader who 
Washington believes planned to use the 
Achille Lauro to \aunch an attack on Isra- 
el. Furious at having been excluded from 
any prior consultation in that decision, 
Spadolini was also protesting what he 
considered the pro-Arab tilt in Rome’s 
Middle East policy. For the pro-U.S. De- 
fense Minister, the stand was a matter of 
principle, but he lacked broad political 
support for his position. Craxi, however, 
evoked an echo of sympathy and even na- 
tional pride among average Italians with 
his defense of his actions. Declared the 
Prime Minister in a speech delivered the 
day he resigned: “We acted according to 
our conscience, according to our political 
convictions, according to our laws.” 

Criticism from the U.S. and from Spa- 
dolini’s Republicans came as a “bitter 
surprise” to Craxi, who sought to appear 
as a wounded but loyal ally standing up 
for his nation’s independence. Italians re- 
sponded positively to the Prime Minister's 
posture. Indeed, a poll in the newsweekly 
L’Espresso showed 61% approval for 
Craxi’s show of independence from the 
US., while only 19% disapproved. 


i ronically enough, Craxi’s political res- 
urrection can be traced to the warm 
and sympathetic letter sent by President 
Ronald Reagan to soothe ruffled Italian 
feelings over U.S. criticism after Abbas’ 
release. A week later, at Reagan’s invita- 
tion, Craxi joined the President in New 
York City for a 25-minute private talk. 
Said Reagan after the chat: “I’m sitting 
here with my very good friend.” For Ital- 
ians worried about the potential threat to 
Italo-American relations, it was a signal 
that Craxi had been given a tacit endorse- 
ment by the White House. Said one politi- 
cal observer: “The new Craxi government 
is a Reagan creation.” Spadolini suddenly 
found himself isolated. The Defense Min- 
ister negotiated his price for remaining in 
the government: a foreign policy more 
closely aligned with NATO, a stronger 
antiterrorist stance and better coordina- 
tion among the coalition partners. 

While Italian political life returned to 
normal, the Achille Lauro embarked on a 
new cruise with 570 tourists on board. It 
was not all smooth sailing. A bomb scare 
was taken so seriously that a nervous crew 
dumped a cargo of slot machines into the 
sea rather than risk the chance of hidden 
explosives among the crates. The ship 
also left a wake of legal problems. Italy’s 
Supreme Court settled a quarrel over 
whether Genoa or Syracuse would have 
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the authority to continue the investigation 
of the hijacking and bring the terrorists to 
trial. Genoa won on the ground that the 
ship had sailed from its port. 

Syracuse, the Sicilian city that had 
claimed priority as the place where the 
four hijackers had re-entered Italy, was 
left with two legal cases. One was brought 
by Carlo Longo, an angry local newsman 
who lodged a formal charge of “piracy” 
against President Reagan for the way the 
USS. tried to seize Abbas on Italian soil. 
Said Longo: “Maybe they won't arrest 
Reagan, but Sicily isn’t just an American 
colony. It’s a matter of principle.” 

The other was an investigation into the 
standoff between the US. and the Italian 
military at the Sigonella NATO base, where 
the EgyptAir Boeing first landed. Local po- 


The Defense Minister after a crisis meeting 
Needed: a harder line against terrorism. 


lice reported that tensions between the two 
allies turned ugly when the US. special 
Delta Force saw its prey being taken from 
it. Nevertheless, the clash never went be- 
yond raised voices. Said Craxi Envoy An- 
tonio Badini, who negotiated the surrender 
of the four terrorists to Italian authorities: 
“Abbas’ role appeared to us of secondary 
significance.” More important, he said, 
“was our respect for international law, our 
relations with Egypt.” 

To be sure, a ripple of anti-American 
feeling did surface in Italy, but it has re- 
mained limited to an attempt by some 200 
protesters to organize an anti-U.S. dem- 
onstration at Sigonella. Italian officials 
dismiss such protests. Said one defense of- 
ficial: “It’s like a quarrel between hus- 
band and wife. Our ties are too deep, too 
historic to have been damaged by one in- 
cident.” For all the appearance of Italian 
instability, some things never change. As 
the governing crisis proved once more, no 
postwar Italian government has ever fall- 
en because of differences over foreign 
policy. —By Frederick Painton. Reported by 
Erik Amfitheatrof and Judith Harris/Rome 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


Backlash 


A victory for extremists 





n Sasolburg, an oil and coal center 
south of Johannesburg, a pamphlet was 
distributed with a message that was pro- 
vocative even by South African standards. 
Referring to a white man who had mar- 
ried a “colored” woman after miscegena- 
tion laws were repealed last June, it 
asked: Do you want the Van den Bergs 
living on your street? Do you want their 
children going to your school? 
The pamphlet was credited with help- 
ing its sponsor, Louis Stofberg, win last 





week’s by-election in Sasolburg. The ul- 
tra-right-winger thus became the first 
candidate of the Herstigte (Reconstitut- 
ed) National Party to capture a seat in 
Parliament. Stofberg was the beneficiary 
of a surge of right-wing reaction against 
the halting racial reforms of the National 
Party government of State President P.W. 
Botha. In five districts holding elections, 
the National Party won one handily, lost 
in Sasolburg and won in the other three by 
margins much reduced since the last local 
balloting in 1981. 

Stofberg’s victory, by a slim 367 votes 
out of 12,845 votes cast, was aided by the ri- 
val Conservative Party’s agreement to stay 
out of the race. The Conservatives, who al- 
ready hold 18 places in Parliament, came 
close to taking another seat themselves, 
losing in the town of Springs by only 749 
votes. H.N.P. Leader Jaap Marais saw the 
elections as “a significant drift away from 
the National Party.” The voting was made 
necessary by deaths and resignations in the 
all-white 178-seat House of Assembly, 
which dominates a tricameral Parliament 
that includes segregated chambers for col- 
oreds and Indians. South Africa’s 24 mil- 
lion blacks, who make up 74% of the popu- 


lation, cannot vote. 
While the National Party retains an 
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absolute majority in the House of Assem- 
bly, President Botha had portrayed last 
week’s vote as a litmus test for his govern- 
ment’s reforms, which have included re- 
peal of the laws against sex and marriage 
among the races and proposals to allow 
blacks to own houses in urban areas. 
Some white backlash was to be expected 
given the continuing violence in the black 
townships and South Africa’s severe 
unemployment and recession. In a speech 
last week to the Foreign Correspondents 
Association, Botha blamed foreign perse- 
cution for intensifying his country’s trou- 
bles. “The more we reform, the fiercer the 
international campaign against us,” he 
said. At week’s end the government im- 
posed restrictions on press coverage of 
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Uitra-Rightist Louis Stofberg celebrates his victory in the Sasolburg by. 
The principal beneficiary of a reaction against Botha’s halting reforms. 


strikes, riots and other social unrest. 

Even before the voting, the ever cau- 
tious Botha government was trying to de- 
flect right-wing attacks. Ata public meet- 
ing in Sasolburg, Foreign Minister Roelof 
(“Pik”) Botha responded to the furor 
over the Van den Bergs, who now live 
in a mixed-race trailer camp, by saying 
that housing rules would have to be re- 
viewed. That sort of equivocation did not 
impress voters on either side of the race 
question. Said Frederik van Zyl Slabbert, 
chairman of the antiapartheid Progres- 
sive Federal Party: “Ambiguous reform 
will lose support from both the left and 
the right.” 

By contrast, the newly prominent 
H.N.P., whose militant leaders were 
ejected from the National Party in 1969, 
is for total white supremacy, for the repeal 
ofall the Botha government’s reforms and 
for even stronger police and military ac- 
tion against rioters. Says H.N.P. Leader 
Marais: “The H.N.P. is the only party 
that can defend the whites.” While one 
small victory hardly gives any party 
a right to such claims, last week’s vote 
is likely to make future reforms by a 
regime already under siege even more 
difficult. _—By Michael S. Serrill. Reported by 
Bruce W. Nelan/Johannesburg 





Thrown Out 


An embarrassing spy case 


t 119 days from opening argument to 

final verdict, the espionage trial was 
the longest in British history. From the 
viewpoint of Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher’s Conservative government, it 
was also a disaster. After more than a 
week of deliberation, a London jury last 
week acquitted two British servicemen 
accused of leading a Mediterranean spy 
operation that supposedly passed British 
and NATO military secrets to the Soviet 
Union. A week earlier, the same jury had 
acquitted five others charged with mem- 
bership in the same purported ring. Both 
times, the panel spurned a prosecution 
case based largely on confessions that 
were, according to the defense, extracted 
through threats and psychological torture. 

At the center of the spy scandal 
was information alleged to have leaked 
between 1982 and 1984 from a top-secret 
listening post on the island of Cyprus, 
at the British military base of Akrotiri. 
The facility has long been a prime target 
for Soviet spying. British prosecutors 
claimed that foreign spooks were espe- 
cially well served by the seven accused, 
who were said to have passed on more 
than 1,300 secret documents. Last April 
authorities filed 31 charges against the 
group of five low-level British airmen and 
two soldiers for violating the Official Se- 
crets Act. 

In the end, the jury roundly rejected 
the prosecution’s lurid allegations of for- 
eign, presumably KGB, blackmail against 
the servicemen for taking part in homo- 
sexual activity and sex orgies. As it 
turned out, much of the evidence in the 
case was, as one prosecutor put it, “con- 
taminated by half-truths and shot 
through with utter lies.” A Cyprus hotel 
where a sex party was said to have taken 
place, for example, had not yet been built 
at the time of the alleged incident. One of 
the servicemen was in the Falkland Is- 
lands when he was said to have been tak- 
ing part in the Cyprus orgies. 

Jurors also questioned the methods 
apparently used to extract confessions 
from the defendants. Gwynfor Owen, 22, 
a Royal Air Force senior aircraftsman, | 
told his parents that he admitted to espio- | 
nage only after being informed that they 
too would be arrested. Christopher Payne, 
26, another R.A.F. defendant, claimed 
that he was denied use of the bathroom 
for twelve hours at a time and made to 
shave three or four times a day until his 
face bled. The Thatcher government has 
promised an independent inquiry into the 
interrogations. But there was no escaping 
the conclusion that after many embar- 
rassments over porousness in the British 
intelligence services, the government 
failed to demonstrate that the leaks are 
being plugged. @ | 
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EL SALVADOR 


Too Much Like a Father? 





W ell-wishers sent bouquets of roses, 
chrysanthemums and gladiolus 
garlanded with bright festive ribbons to 
the presidential residence. Relatives and 
close friends of José Napoleén Duarte and 
his family gathered in the private chapel 
in the Salvadoran President’s home. 
There they took part in a Mass of thanks- 
giving for the safe return of Duarte’s old- 
est daughter, Inés Guadalupe Duarte 
Duran, 35, who was released 44 days after 
antigovernment guerrillas kid- 
naped her and a friend, Ana 
Cecilia Villeda, 23. But the joy 
of the long-awaited homecom- 
ing was muted by signs that a 
total recovery from the kidnap- 
ing incident will be a difficult 
process for the Duartes and the 
country. 

The two women reported 
that they had been well treated, 
and they appeared to be in good 
physical condition. But Duarte 
charged that the guerrillas had 
attempted to brainwash his 
daughter. “They tried to de- 
stroy the link between her and 
| me,” the President said. “But 
they did not succeed.” Never- 
theless, it is evident that the 
time in captivity has deeply 
scarred Duarte Duran. An en- 
ergetic mother of three, she 
ably assisted her father in his 
1984 presidential campaign. 
Visitors last week found her 
hesitant and withdrawn, some- 
times clinging to her father in 
an almost childlike fashion. 
“Her mood goes up and down. 
She is still frightened of every- 
thing,” said Duarte. On the ad- 
vice of the psychologist who 
counseled the family during its 44-day 
vigil, the President has joined his daugh- 
ter in therapy sessions. 

Duarte, who personally supervised 
the complex negotiations that secured his 
daughter's freedom, has been accused by 
some of his opponents of cutting a deal too 
generous to the guerrillas. As a result, his 
ability to govern the country has been se- 
riously compromised for the first time 
since he assumed office 17 months ago. In 
an effort to regain control, Duarte is con- 
sidering a harder line toward the rebels 
“I was trying to give them political space 
so they could accept the democratic pro- 
cess,” he said in an interview with TIME. 
“For example, we haven't [asked] for the 
extradition of all the comandantes from 
the countries where they are living.” 

The government freed 25 political 
prisoners in the deal, including at least 
two high-ranking commanders, and pro- 
| vided safe passage out of the country for 
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His daughter returned, Duarte struggles to regain respect 


101 disabled guerrillas in exchange for the 
release of the two women and 23 mayors 
and municipal officials who had been ab- 
ducted by the rebels over the past six 
months. Duarte’s critics condemned the 
swap, saying that the President ignored 
the mayors’ plight until his daughter was 
taken hostage. Said Hugo Barrera, an in- 
dustrialist and a conservative political 
leader: “He didn’t act as a chief of state 
but as a father.” 





Still shaken by her ordeal, Inés Duarte Duran clings to her father 





been a coup.” Nonetheless, Duarte must 
move quickly to reconsolidate his strength 
before the guerrillas succeed in their 
admitted goal of destroying the fragile al- 
liance the President has built with the 
military. Two days after the prisoner ex- 
change, a dozen men raided the farm of 
Duarte’s former chief military aide, Air 
Force Colonel Omar Napoleon Avalos, 
and carried him off in his own pickup 
truck. No one has claimed responsibility 
for the kidnaping, the first abduction of 
a military man since the six-year civil 
war began, but campesinos told soldiers 
they saw guerrillas marching the colonel 
toward rebel-controlled territory. The 
military is watching intently to see how 
Duarte handles the case. 

Last week Duarte flew to 
Washington to repair his politi- 
cal image abroad. The Duartes, 
father and daughter, met pri- 
vately with President Reagan, 
who warmly embraced the for- 
mer hostage. Later in the day, 
the Salvadoran President ap- 
peared before the National 
Press Club, where he defended 
the actions he had taken to se- 
cure his daughter's freedom. 
In a speech on the themes of 
terrorism and humanism, there 
were flashes of the new tough- 
ness Duarte hopes to project, 
as he lashed out against neigh- 
boring Nicaragua, calling it a 
center of “totalitarianism and 
violence” that harbors terror- 
ists. But it was the grateful 
father, not the vengeful com- 
mander in chief, who had the 
last word. “Humanism and 
love,” said Duarte, “will tri- 
umph over terrorism.” 

Just a year ago, many Salva- 
dorans were hailing Duarte as a 
triumphant leader who could re- 
store stability and prosperity to 
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The joy of homecoming was muted by signs of difficulty ahead. 


Barrera and others also sharply criti- 
cized Duarte for sending two other daugh- 
ters, a daughter-in-law and five grand- 
children to the U.S. a few weeks after the 
abduction. Duarte says he has proof that a 
network of guerrilla spies closely moni- 
tored the activities of all his children and 
planned additional kidnapings. Indeed, 
he says, two other daughters narrowly 
escaped abduction attempts. But the crit- 
ics contend that moving his own family to 
safety undermines confidence that the 
government can control the rebels. “If he 
doesn’t feel secure, how secure should we 
feel?” asked Barrera. 

Despite some reservations, the mili- 
tary, still the ultimate arbiter in El Salva- 
dor’s affairs, has so far supported Duarte. 


| “If this had happened three years ago, the 


army would have rejected the idea of ne- 
gotiating with the guerrillas,” said one 
high-ranking officer. “And if it had hap- 
pened six years ago, there would have 





their turbulent land. Indeed, a 
historic set of talks he initiated 
with rebel leaders in the town of La Palma 
last October seemed to move the country 
closer to peace. The talks stalled, but 
Duarte secured heavy infusions of aid, 
arms and training from the US. that 
strengthened the Salvadoran military and 
forced the rebels to retreat to hit-and-run 
tactics. Over the past few months, howev- 
er, the guerrillas have staged a number of 
spectacular operations, including an attack 
last June on sidewalk cafés in the exclusive 
Zona Rosa section of the capital, in which 
13 people, including six Americans, were 
killed. Last month a daring predawn as- 
sault on the government’s main military 
training center, at La Union, killed 42 sol- 
diers and wounded 72 others. But the kid- 
napings of Duarte Duran and now Avalos 
are the clearest indications that the guer- 
rillas are far from defeated. Both sides pre- 
dict that the fighting could drag on for 
years. —By Janice C. Simpson. Reported by Jon 
Lee Anderson and Harry Kelly/San Salvador 
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introducing the Magnavox 
VHS Movie-Maker. 


Home moviemaking has 
. = never been so much fun and so 
it makes moviemaking easy as 2-3. little trouble. Thanks to the 
amazing new Magnavox VHS 
} Movie-Maker. 
its advanced technology 
lets you record both picture 


and sound with just the touch of 















one button. What's more, it fo- 
cuses itself. And because its 
designislight (7.7 ibs.) and self- 
contained (with no power pack 
hanging off your shoulder), it 
gives you a whole new freedom 
of movement when you're 
shooting. 
The Magnavox Movie-Maker 
is a totally integrated camera 
and video recorder/player in 
one. It tapes up to 2 hours and 
40 minutes on full size VHS tape. 
And its viewfinder doubles as a 
monitor, so you can play back 
and review what you’ve shof. 

Best of all, you don’t even 
need a VCR fo enjoy the movies 
you make. Just plug it into your 
TV set. And you're all set. 

The new Magnavox VHS 
Movie-Maker. Moviemaking 
will just never be the same. 


(Thank goodness.) 
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POWER RAM 50 SPORT 


The price. 
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five-speed transmission and a 2.0L MCA Jet But the one thing that’s guaranteed to make 
| overhead cam engine with electronic ignition.So these Dodge imports move very fast is this 
4 it'll pick up fast on American highways feature. The right price 
Our Power Ram 50 Sport, as pictured Ram 50 4x2, 4x4 and Sport. Imported 
above with an owner installed sport bar, for Dodge. Built by Mitsubishi Motors 
comes with a 2.6L engine and four- Wd (@olsere)c- ice) 


wheel drive. So it'll hold fast in places Dodge *Base list price at printing, as shown above left, 
where there are no highways at all tax & dest. charges extra. See dealer for latest 
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ARGENTINA 


t 2:30 a.m. last Wednesday, a bomb 
exploded in the posh Belgrano dis- 
trict of Buenos Aires, shattering the win- 
dows of an apartment building. Less than 
19 hours later, President Raul Alfonsin 
gazed somberly into a television camera 
and addressed the people of Argentina. 
“Professionals of violence,” he claimed, 
were attempting to undermine his govern- 
ment by “creating insecurity, the sensa- 
tion of impunity, generating the idea that 
democracy is incapable of defending its 
citizens.’ Over the previous six weeks, he 
charged, these “demented phantoms” had 
been responsible for 1,806 bomb warnings 
and 42 explosions. But, he warned, they 
would not prevail. The 60-day state of 
siege that he had imposed a week earlier, 
the President declared, would thwart 
their efforts. Some 30 minutes later, Al- 
fonsin received a pointed response: bomb 
No. 43 exploded on a street in Palermo. 
The violent retort came on the second 
anniversary of Alfonsin’s spectacular 
electoral victory, which heralded Argenti- 
na’s return to democracy afler nearly 
eight grueling, and often bloody, years of 
military rule. By all rights, Alfonsin 
should have spent the day celebrating. A 
recent opinion poll shows that he enjoys a 
popularity rating of 74%. Argentina’s in- 
flation rate, which reached 30% last June, 
was pared down to just 2% in October. 
Moreover, Alfonsin’s attempts to re- 
store public confidence in the rule of 
law have met with success. Indeed, 
last week Argentina was about to 
hold its first midterm congressional 
elections in 20 years, and all signs 
indicated that Alfonsin and his rul- 
ing Radical Party would do well. But 
any feelings of euphoria were up- 
staged by jitters over the mysterious 
rash of bombings. In addition, there 
was concern that by imposing a state 
of siege Alfonsin risked damaging 
Argentina’s fledgling democracy. 
Alfonsin’s latest headaches be- 
gan on Oct. 22, when he ordered the 
arrests of six military officers and 
six civilians on charges of right-wing 
subversion. The men, he claimed, 
acted “with a common aim of vio- 
lence against democratic institu- 
tions and the people.”’ What resulted 
was the spectacle of a revolving pris- 
on door. Before all twelve suspects 
could be rounded up, a judge pro- 
nounced the arrests unconstitutional 
and ordered the release of those who 
had been detained. Alfonsin replied 
by proclaiming a state of siege, sus- 
pending for 60 days all constitution- 
al guarantees against arbitrary ar- 
rest. Again several of the suspects 
were rounded up—and again judges 
set them free, arguing that the gov- 
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Caught in a Revolving Door 


Alfonsin’s state of siege is hobbled by the courts 





ernment had not presented 
sufficient evidence to justify 
the arrests. An appeals court 
then stepped in and ruled 
that no evidence was re- 
quired during a state of 
siege. At that point, five of 
the military officers, under- 
standably baffled by the le- 
gal wrangling, turned them- 
selves in at army bases to 
await a judicial resolution 
likely to go to the supreme 
court 

Even if the supreme 
court decides in the govern- 
ment’s favor, it will be a long 
time before Alfonsin’s suspi- 
cions are allayed. Two of the 
civilian suspects remain in hiding. So does 
former Army General Guillermo Suarez 
Mason, whom Alfonsin believes to be the 
ringleader of the alleged conspiracy. Gov- 





| ernment spokesmen said that Suarez Ma- 


son has a home in Florida and that Ar- 
gentina has asked for his extradition. A 
US. official, however, said he knew noth- 
ing of such a request. 

Despite some lingering reservations 
about the legality of Alfonsin’s actions, 
most Argentines have come around to en- 
dorsing the state of siege. The President’s 
actions even became a rallying cry in the 
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Peronist supporters at campaign rally in Buenos Aires 





A somber President 








congressional campaigns. “Support Al- 
fonsin,” read one handbill for the ruling 
Radical Party last week, “because with 
the state of siege the people defend them- 
selves from terror.’ When the decree was 
issued, however, there were 
angry murmurs in military 
circles, reportedly because 
Alfonsin had not first con- 
sulted his generals. The | 
President made amends last 
week by inviting the joint 
chiefs of staff for a chat at 
his suburban official resi- 
dence. The next day, Navy 
Admiral Ramon Arosa de- 
scribed the session as “com- 
pletely positive.” 

Despite occasional ru- 
mors of another military 
coup, there seems little evi- 
dence that the army plans 
to come charging out of 
the barracks anytime soon. 
“There has never been a 
coup in Argentina that does not initially 
enjoy wide popular support, and there’s 
no reason to suppose the rules will 
change,” said Argentine Sociologist José 
Miguens. “The circumstances are simply 
not present.’ The public seems to agree 
Trading on the Buenos Aires Bolsa de Co- 
mercio stock exchange, a clear barometer 
of public confidence, continued at normal 
levels last week. The political campaigns 
also proceeded at a giddy clip. 

The campaign for 6,100 elective of- 
fices included contests for half the 254 
seats in the lower house of congress. The 
Radical Party, hoping to build on its 
two-seat majority, tried to cast the 
election as a plebiscite on Alfonsin’s 
presidency. “If we said Alfonsin is 
not part of the election, we'd be ly- 
ing,” said Marcelo Stubrin, 34, who 
headed the Radical slate in the capi- | 
tal. “Alfonsin changed the history of 
our party, and these elections are 
part of that.” 

The labor-dominated Peronist 
Party was not expected to pose a 
serious challenge. The Peronists 
are so badly divided that some of the 
party’s leading figures originally | 
threatened to sit out the elections, | 
arguing that they must devote the 
next few years to “rebuilding our | 
democratic alternative” in anticipa- 
tion of the 1989 presidential elec- | 
tions. Still, the Radicals were unlike- 
ly to capture the two-thirds of the 
254 seats they sought. With that 
wide a majority, some Radical chief- 
tains hoped to push through a con- 
stitutional reform that would enable 
Alfonsin, now limited to one six- 
year term, to succeed himself for 
four more years. Whether the Presi- 
dent would agree to such a scheme 
is another question. After six years, 
he has said, “the body can go on 
no more.” —By Jill Smolowe. 
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The electioneering continued despite the bombings 





Reported by Gavin Scott/Buenos Aires 
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World Notes 





Take the Monet and Run 


The Marmottan Mu- 
seum, a three-story town 
house in Paris’ tony 16th 
arrondissement, shares 
the elegant Rue Louis- 
Boilly with embassies and 
mansions. The neighbor- 
hood’s air of tranquillity 
was shattered one morn- 
ing last week when five 
armed robbers invaded 
the museum, held some 40 
tourists and eight guards at gunpoint, and made off with nine 
paintings valued at more than $10 million. Included in the haul 
was Claude Monet's Jmpression, Sunrise, a 19th century master- 
piece from which the Impressionist school takes its name. 

The thieves will not be able to ransom the pictures to an insur- 
ance company, the frequent fate of stolen art treasures, because the 
Marmottan could not afford the enormous insurance premiums on 
its permanent collection. Police doubt that the intention is to sell 
the purloined paintings to a collector, because their fame makes 
them, as a French journalist put it, “about as negotiable as the Eif- 
fel Tower.” One possibility is that the robbers are terrorists who 
hope to exchange the pictures for a captured colleague. Said Police 
Superintendent Thierry Boulogne, who is involved in the case: 
“No one hypothesis is being excluded. Everything is possible.” 





SEARCHES 
The Nazi of Damascus 


Since word came last summer that Dr. 
Josef Mengele was dead, a man named 
Alois Brunner, once top aide to Mass Mur- 
derer Adolf Eichmann, has headed the list 
of living Nazi war criminals. Brunner has 
long been rumored to be living in Damas- 
cus, Syria, and last week the Munich-based 
magazine Bunte disclosed that its reporters 
had found him there, At age 73, it said, 
Brunner is missing most of his fingers and is 
half blind as a result of two letter bombs 
sent to him by unknown parties in 1961 and 
1980. He boasted to Bunte of his war 
crimes, referring to the hundreds of thou- 
sands of Jews he sent to the gas chambers 
as “that rubbish.” Brunner is still being 
sought by half a dozen countries and is un- 
der two death sentences in France. Syria has ignored requests to 
extradite him. Bunte quotes Brunner as saying he is willing to 
stand trial so that “Israel won’t get me.” But Brunner apparently 
would not be allowed to leave Syria if he wanted to: having 
served for years as an adviser to the Syrian secret service, says 
Bunte’s managing editor, the fugitive “knows too much.” 








Dumping on the “Garbage Play” 


The curtain at Frankfurt’s Kammerspiel theater had just 
gone up on the late Rainer Werner Fassbinder’s controversial 
1975 play Garbage, City and Death, and the stage was filled with 
almost 30 protesters. The interlopers, members of Frankfurt’s 
Jewish community, unfurled a banner reading SUBSIDIZED 
ANTI-SEMITISM and announced that they would not allow the 
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Marmottan mystery: missing masterwork 


play to go on. They remained onstage for nearly three hours, en- 
gaging the audience in a spirited discussion of what some critics 
call the “garbage play.” The protesters argued that staging the 
play, whose main character is an unscrupulous real estate specu- 
lator identified as “A., the Rich Jew,” will revive anti-Jewish 
feelings in the country. Director Giinther Rihle insisted that 
Fassbinder, a well-known moviemaker, only intended to criti- 
cize modern anti-Semitism. Such purposes may seem elusive in a 
play in which one character says of the protagonist, “They forgot 
to gas him.” The demonstrators, backed by 500 cheering sup- 
porters outside the theater, vowed that they would return again 
and again to make sure that Garbage, which has been blocked 
several times before, is never performed in Frankfurt. 


LIBERIA 


A Few Irregularities 


Former Master Sergeant Samuel K. Doe is a fervent anti- 
Communist who reportedly practices his English by studying 
videotapes of President Reagan’s speeches. The Administration 
had hoped it could persuade Doe, who seized power five years 
ago, to emulate the U.S. in other ways as well. Officials in Wash- 
ington threatened to withhold U.S. aid if he did not hold free and 
fair elections. Liberia, founded 138 years ago by freed U\S. 
slaves, receives some $85 million a year from the U.S. 

The fairness of the elections, which took place last month, 
was widely questioned. Two of Doe’s opponents were barred 
from running. A ban on criticizing the government further re- 
stricted political debate. On election day, polling places were 
opened at the last moment at army barracks, and independent 
observers charged that soldiers and their families voted repeat- 
edly. When it appeared that Doe was losing the election in spite 
of such tactics, the vote tallying was halted. The ballots were re- 
counted in secret, and last week Doe was declared the winner. 
While recognizing “irregularities” in the electoral process, Wash- 
ington declined to say whether it would release future funds. 





The Two Faces of Indira 


Two divergent sentiments, grief and joy, were voiced last 
week as Indians marked the first anniversary of the assassina- 
tion of Prime Minister Indira Gandhi by her Sikh bodyguards. 
In New Delhi there was sadness as an estimated 500,000 people 
gathered, amid tight security, on the sprawling lawns of the New 
Delhi Boat Club to hear her son and successor, Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi, compare his mother’s “sacrifices” with those of 
Mohandas K. Gandhi, who led India’s drive for independence 
from Britain. Wearing a bulletproof vest and standing near an 
80-ft.-high picture of his mother, the Prime Minister declared 
that Indira Gandhi was “not my mother alone, but the mother of 
every poor man and woman in this 
country.” Then he led the crowd in a 
chant: “Indira Gandhi is immortal!” 

But in Amritsar, Punjab, there 
was gladness as Sikh militants cele- 
brated Mrs. Gandhi’s death. At the 
Sikhs’ holiest shrine, the Golden 
Temple, militants shouted, “Indira 
Gandhi deserved to die!” They pre- 
sented medals and gifts of cash to 
families of the two gunmen accused 
of the slaying, one of whom was 
killed by guards during the attack. 
The surviving gunman and two con- 
spirators also charged with the mur- 
der are now on trial in New Delhi. 
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Rajiv pays his respects 
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A Prince and His 
Princess Arrive 





. % aa You mean to say you 
‘si haven't received an invi- 
1144 tation yet? Maybe it got 
~uuggee inrown away along with 
7 | Ny that sweepstakes offer 
) s or wedged inside the Sears 
catalog. Perhaps you just 
didn’t notice it, what with all the bills and 
such. Just in case: it probably had en- 
graved lettering on white kid stationery 
and the words “On the occasion of the vis- 
it of Their Royal Highnesses, the Prince 
and Princess of Wales.” No? Well, per- 
haps it hasn’t arrived; such things do hap- 
pen. You might want to call the White 
House to see if the invitation was mis- 
placed, or try the National Gallery of Art 
to verify whether you are on the guest list 
for their black-tie soiree. If all else fails, 
there is probably still time to scribble out 
a $10,000 check to the United World Col- 
lege of the American West and attend the 
gala dinner in Palm Beach, Fla. 

If, by chance or mistake, it turns out 
that you have not been invited, do not de- 
spair. Neither have some 231,964,159 oth- 
er Americans, give or take a dozen or so. 
Only a select seraphim of the moneyed 
and powerful will meet Charles and Di- 
ana when they make their three-day visit 
this weekend to Washington and then, af- 
ter a brief frenzy of sight-seeing, partygo- 
ing and media deluge, hop down to Palm 
Beach for a round of polo and another 
party. But after all, what are you missing? 
Up close, Charles is a polite, diffident, 
self-conscious fellow, a man who, at 36, 
after years as a junior executive, is still a 
long way from inheriting the family busi- 
ness. Yes, Diana is charming, and at 24 
she has become stunningly self-assured. 
But she will not be sharing palace confi- 
dences with her dinner companions nor 
making anything but the politest prattle 
(“The salmon is awfully good, don’t you 
think?”). Charles and Diana are world- 
class illusionists, modern masters of the 
defiective gesture, hinting at intimacy 
while keeping their distance. 
| No, the real show is the one everyone 

will be able to watch: the royal vaudeville, 
with the tireless duo dashing on- and off- 
stage, making dozens of costume changes, 
playing all the roles themselves, and shad- 
owing forth what their life is like behind 
the curtain. For the audience, there is the 





Charles and Di mix style and a dash of fun 





added spectacle of normally snooty folks 
falling all over themselves to meet the 
royal performers. 

Charles and Diana are arguably the 
most famous, the most glamorous couple 
in the world. They are also, for what it is 
worth, the putative future King and 
Queen of the United Kingdom. It is un- 
avoidable that they be relentlessly scruti- 
nized, endlessly clucked over and often 
wickedly sniped at. Of late, however, they 
have stirred up even more than the usual 
ruckus on three separate continents. Two 
weeks ago, they captivated an audience of 
18.6 million when they appeared in an un- 
precedented 45-minute interview on ITV, 
Britain’s independent television network. 
(U.S. viewers will be able to see a portion 
of it this week on ABC’s 20/20.) They 
talked soberly about their responsibilities 
and delightedly about their children, and 
resolutely scotched nearly every rumor 
that has been flitting around them. 

Gossips have speculated that the 
dream couple has not been living happily 
ever after. Onscreen, they displayed the 
gentle chafing that is the sign of marital 
harmony, not discord. Diana, far from 
coming across as the Princess Peabrain 
that some have called her, was confident 
and rarely tongue-tied; with that ever so 
sly, slightly lidded look of hers, she im- 
parted the gentlest hint of irony to the 
proceedings. The coaching that she re- 
ceived from Gandhi Director Sir Richard 
Attenborough paid off. Charles even pro- 
vided a touch of Piccadilly farce by draping 
a handkerchief over his head to distract 
Sons William, 3, and Henry, 1, and then 
mugging like an attenuated version of his 
great-great-great-grandmother Queen Vic- 
toria. The children were amused. 

Last week as the Prince and Princess 
were in the midst of their twelve-day trip 
to Australia, Charles was the center of a 
political brouhaha at home. Rod Hack- 
ney, an architect who advises Charles on 
community planning, had told the press 
that the Prince was deeply concerned 
about urban and racial unrest and did not 
want to succeed to the throne of a divided 
Britain. It came out that the Prince, who 
has recently been depicted as something 
of a royal layabout, has actually been 
making clandestine visits to the homeless 
of London and seeking advice on how to 
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The royal couple in Australia last week: relentlessly 


remedy inner-city decay. Critics of the 
government applauded, while Conserva- 
tives gave indignant speeches protesting 
what they saw as a breach of the taboo 
against royalty dabbling in politics. 

The Australian trip revealed the cou- 
ple’s considerable public relations skills, 
and turned into a showcase for their unin- 
hibited style of royal excursion. With her 
nimble spontaneity, Diana is invigorating 
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scrutinized, endlessly clucked over, often wickedly sniped at 


the staid ritual of the walkabout, the tra- 
ditional version of which presents a 
gloved and hatted royal frowning to show 
interest as a dusty foreman laboriously ex- 
plains how a widget is manufactured. 
Touring an aluminum smelter in the city 
of Portland, Diana could not stop giggling 
at the sight of Charles wearing a too small 
hard hat and protective goggles; with his 
Clark Gable ears, he looked rather like a 
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Volkswagen with both doors wide open. A | 


sheepish Charles turned to one man and 
said, “Does your wife laugh at you when 
you put a hat on?” 

Preparations for the couple's arrival 
in the U.S., meanwhile, were spiked with 
a bit of scandal. Originally it had been an- 
nounced that the co-chairman of the 
$10,000-a-couple Palm Beach charity ball 
would be Pat Kluge, the dishy wife of Bil- 





lionaire John Kluge, chairman of Metro- 
media, Inc. Last week the British press 
uncovered a part of her past that had 
eluded the careful perusal of Buckingham 
Palace. In the 1970s the former Patricia 
Rose had posed as a full-frontal nude for 
the raunchy British skin magazine Knave. 
It transpired that Mr. and Mrs. Kluge will 
be traveling abroad the night of the ball. 

Meanwhile, in Washington, the epon- 
ymous city of the man who fought to have 
the inequities of hereditary privilege 
purged from a new nation, socialites and 
politicians were maneuvering like Machi- 
avellian courtiers in order to meet the 
Prince and Princess. “It’s the social 
event of the season,” said former White 
House Aide Michael Deaver, who now 
heads his own p.r. firm. “This is one of 
those events that if you're not invited,” 
said Sheila Tate, Nancy Reagan's former 
press secretary, “you'll plan to be away for 
the weekend so no one will know.”’ Miss 
Manners, a.k.a. Washington Post Syndi- 
cated Columnist Judith Martin, decried 
the social jockeying not only as “a disgust- 
ing spectacle” but, worse, as undemocrat- 
ic. Above all, she exhorted patriotic read- 
ers, “never curtsy.”” 





herever the couple go nowa- 
days, they are watched closely 
for signs of the state of their 
union, Time and again during 
the past year, their four-year-old story- 
book marriage has been compared with a 
nighttime soap opera. The plot goes some- 
thing like this: the House of Windsor, im- 
perturbable on the outside, has become a 
seething “Palace Dallas” on the inside. 
The Princess, once known as Shy Di, has 
been transformed into “Dynasty Di”; and 
Prince Charles, once dubbed Action Man 
for his intrepid sky- and skin diving, has 
become a hermetic, mystical crank. 

But if “The Windsors” is like a prime- 
time serial, it is one that, before Lady Di- 
ana Spencer joined the cast, was having 
ratings problems. The characters had be- 
come predictable: no more wildly inap- 
propriate flings for Princess Margaret; 
prickly Princess Anne had turned goody- 
goody; crusty Philip made nary a gaffe; 
and the Queen, as ever, was placid perfec- 
tion. For Charles, the role of bachelor 
Prince was becoming old hat; the public 
grew tired of a succession of Charlie’s An- 
gels but never a bride. Then, like an in- 
spired casting director, Charles picked an 
unlikely ingenue for the role of Princess: 
the girl next door. Voila! She became the 
biggest star of all and made “The Wind- 
sors” the most watched show of all time. 

Diana has become a British national 
monument. According to one recent tally 
in The Book of Money Lists, the Princess 
of Wales is a bigger draw than Trafalgar 
Square and the Houses of Parliament 
combined. In the past two years she has 
generated some $66.6 million in revenue 
from magazines, books and tourism. 

Diana herself, over the course of four 
years of marriage, has undergone a trans- 
formation. She began as a reticent, slight- 
ly plump kindergarten teacher from 
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Presenting a cup to her Prince after polo 
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The protected pair tours an Australian smelter 
| A soulful téte-a-téte in Italy 

















Sloane Square, the trendy headquarters of 
London's gilded youth. She has become 
an elegant, magnetic and outgoing wom- 
an who no longer shirks the spotlight. 
Goodbye, Laura Ashley primness; hello, 
Margaret Howell panache. The retiring 
Sloane Ranger is now a glittering femme 
fatale. When she wore her hair in a "40s 
upsweep to the opening of Parliament last 
year, there had not been such a fuss since 
Guy Fawkes tried to blow the place up; er- 


| | mine-swathed earls opened their eyes for 


the first time in years, and scarcely any- 
body paid attention to the Queen’s Speech 
from the Throne. Diana is also attracting 
a whole new generation of Britons to the 
monarchy. When the couple dropped in 
at the Live Aid concert in London in July, 
they got a standing ovation from the 
young, T shirted crowd. In an age when 
movie actors are the only royalty for most 
people, Charles and Diana are the real, 
the greater thing: royalty as superstars. 
Monarchy, with its archaic pomp and 
ceremony, usually embodies the age that 
is passing rather than the one that is ar- 
riving. The secret of Diana’s rejuvenation 
of royalty is that she embodies today, She 
is a postfeminist woman, the new-fash- 
ioned old-fashioned girl who mixes “trad” 
and pop. She embraces the role of wife 
and mother with a dash of flair. Even her 
problems are trendy: the speculation 


| about her sometimes shaky adjustment to 


her new life makes Diana seem regular, 
contemporary. She is royal in an original 
way, proving that one does not have to be 
stuffy to be regal. 

When Their Royal Highnesses arrive 
in Washington on Saturday morning, it 
will be Diana’s first trip to America. The 
visit to the capital is not unlike Ronald 
Reagan’s going to London to see a rodeo, 
for they are patrons of the National Gal- 
lery’s grandiose exhibition of treasures 
from Britain's stately country homes (see 


following story). At the top of their itiner- 


ary is morning tea with the President and 
Nancy Reagan. Then, after Diana visits a 
hospice and Charles stops by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architecture, they return 
to the White House that night for a black- 
tie dinner in the State Dining Room. 
“Nancy has put together a guest list that 
will interest them,” says Deaver. “It’s 
mainly not Washington people.” Among 
the names: Cosmetics Queen Estee Lau- 


| der, Actor Peter Ustinov and Artist Jamie 





Wyeth, plus such Reagan regulars as Bet- 
sy Bloomingdale, the Walter Annenbergs 
and Social Moth Jerry Zipkin. 

On Sunday Charles and Diana are to 
attend services at the Washington Cathe- 
dral, take a private, 90-minute tour of the 
National Gallery exhibition, then go by 
helicopter to join an elite handful of guests 
for a luncheon at Philanthropist Paul 
Mellon’s country estate in Upperville, Va 
That night they will be the guests of honor 
ata formal dinner at the British embassy, 
where they are also staying. On Monday 
the couple will perform a more typically 
prosaic duty by trooping off to a suburban 
JCPenney store to bless the chain's na- 
tionwide “Best of Britain” merchandising 








Regal but not stuffy: Honorary Colonel Diana inspect- 


campaign. Monday night Charles and Di- | 


ana will meet some “young leaders” of | 
America at the National Gallery. The re- | 


quested emphasis on youth probably re- 
flects Diana’s tastes, for it is said that 
she finds Charles’ older friends rather 
starchy. 

Charles and Diana are not exactly 
two peas in a pod. He adores opera; she 
revels in rock ’n’ roll. He plows through 
historical biographies; she leafs through 
romance novels. He loves polo; she pre- 
fers the pool. Yet they do appear to be in 
love. Assorted smooches in the woods and 
snuggles on the polo field are the public 
sparks of what seems a private passion. 
Their public displays of affection are 
thawing out the normally frozen reserve 
of royal protocol. Charles and Diana try 
to spend as much time together as possi- 
ble. The breakfast hour is kept sacred; 
during their stay at the embassy, for ex- 
ample, they will probably not be intruded 


upon much before 8 and will take break- | 


fast in their homey, three-room suite 
While they are both adjusting to mar- 
ried life, Diana has the added difficulty 
of getting used to living in the crystal 
palace of royal life. In addition to the 
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| Embodiment of today: the transformed Sloane Ranger 
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ing her Royal Hampshire Regiment in West Berlin 


| loss of privacy, the duties—opening fac- 








accepting flowers from Australian well-wishers 





tories, pressing thousands of hands, walk- 
ing about dreary industrial towns—can 
be as tedious as they are arduous. The 
ITV interviewer, Sir Alastair Burnet, 
asked Diana whether she had anticipat- 
ed that she would not even be able to 
walk down a street without kicking up 
a fuss. Her forthright answer: “No. I 
didn’t.” 

Charles and Diana are determined to 
raise their sons as normally as possible, 
lest they become little potentates in a 
kingdom of petticoat power. One of the 
first signs of Diana's resolve was her deci- 
sion to give birth to Prince William in a 
hospital, despite the Queen’s preference 
that she lie in at the palace. Diana then 
chose a decidedly unstuffy and untradi- 
tional nanny named Barbara Barnes 
(Prince William calls her Ba-ba), Diana 
is not of the children-should-be-seen-and- 
not-heard school of absentee royal mom 
She is a hands-on mother, and some pal- 
ace observers say that Barnes is driven 
half-batty by Diana's frequent nocturnal 
visits to the nursery. 

Diana spends as much time as she can 
with the children. She often plays with the 


y 

















boys in the morning in the walled garden 
at Kensington Palace, where there is a 
sandbox and a swing. Charles, who has 
less time, is far warmer with his children 
than his father was with him. (William 
calls him Daddy; Charles called his father 
Papa.) Recently Diana, concerned that 


| she and Charles would be late for an 


appointment, found him in the bathtub 
with Wills (as William is known in the 
family), splashing about and having a 
jolly old time 

Diana and Charles decided that Wills 
would be the first royal heir to attend a 
regular nursery school alongside other 
children, classmates who may one day be 
subjects of King William V. Charles re- 
members the lonely hours he spent being 
tutored at Buck House and did not want 


| the same for his son. Every morning, with 


a small flask filled with fresh orange 
juice, Wills trots off to Mrs. Mynors’ nurs- 
ery school, a terraced Victorian house 
in the multiracial Notting Hill section 
of London 

Diana has made her presence felt be- 
lowstairs as well as above. Among the staff, 
she is known as “the Boss.” Since her arriv- 
al at Kensington Palace, some 40 employ- 
ees, including dozens of Charles’ personal 
staff, have left. Some of these departures 
were due to natural attrition; others were 
nudged by the lady of the house. Palace ob- 
servers suggest that she was intent on elim- 
inating servants and staff who were any of 
the following: stuffy, bossy, too familiar or 
gay. For generations, many of the palace 
staff have been known as confirmed bache- 
lors, a euphemism for homosexual men. 
“She just doesn’t want them around her 
family,” says James Whitaker of the Mir- 
ror, who has long been Diana’s fawning 
tabloid Boswell. 

Some of the staff have left of their own 
volition. Alan Fisher was hired as a pal- 
ace butler after having served in that ca- 
pacity for Bing Crosby. “They are won- 
derful people,” says Fisher, who left in 
1984, “but incredibly boring.” Stephen 
Barry, Charles’ valet of twelve years, left 
to write what was billed as a tell-all book 
about his years with the prince. The book, 
Royal Service, disproved the adage that 


| no man is a hero to his valet by depicting 


Charles as a cross between Douglas Fair- 
banks Jr. and Bertrand Russell 

The most significant departures were 
those of Oliver Everett, Diana's private 
secretary, who left in 1983, and Edward 
Adeane, Charles’ longtime private secre- 
tary, who departed six months ago. Ever- 


| ett, a polo-playing pal of the prince’s and 


Diana's cicerone for two years, grew frus- 
trated by what he thought of as Diana’s 
capriciousness and asked to be shifted 
Adeane, a barrister by profession, had 
been Charles’ private secretary for six 
years. He saw his role as guiding the 
prince toward kingship. The reasons for 
his leaving are unclear. Some say that 
Adeane was annoyed by the incessant 
foofaraw made over Diana, while Diana 
felt that Adeane was too straitlaced. The 
post was empty for six months. In Sep- 
tember it was announced that Sir John 











The annual rite of the Highlands’ chill air 


Charles going native in Papua New Guinea 
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Riddell, director of the bank Credit Suisse 
First Boston, would fill it. 

Diana’s relations with her in-laws are 
said to be mixed. She maintains that she 
and Princess Anne (though they are as 
different as grape and grain) have “al- 
ways hit it off very well.” But palace pun- 
dits suggested that Anne’s decision to go 
galloping through the Gloucestershire 
countryside chasing rabbits while Prince 
Henry was being baptized at Windsor ex- 
pressed her aloofness from Charles and 
Diana, as well as pique that she had not 
been chosen the child’s godmother. 
(There were six godparents, headed by 


| Charles’ brother Prince Andrew.) Diana’s 


relationship with her mother-in-law is 
amiable but not close. “A bit like the 
Queen and the Prime Minister,” says one 
source. “A healthy respect, but no great 
affection.”” The Queen, who is the 
staunchest, most vigilant protector of the 
monarchy, is nonetheless well pleased by 


| Diana’s invigoration of the crown. 


Diana sometimes finds the tribal rites 
of the royal family heavy going. For years 
the holiday schedule has been an inflexi- 
ble routine: Windsor at Christmas, Bal- 
moral in the summer, a cruise aboard the 
Britannia to Scotland in August. The fam- 
ily is relentlessly outdoorsy; they like 
nothing better than to put on their macs 
and picnic in the chill air of the Scottish 
Highlands. After the meal, they all go 
tramping through the heather with a pack 
of pesky corgis nipping at their heels. Not 
exactly Diana’s idea of a giggle. For her 
the royal sing-alongs with Princess Mar- 
garet plinking the ivories just do not com- 
pare with listening to Dire Straits on her 
trusty Walkman. 


hen Diana does manage to get 
out of the house on her own, 
she displays the friskiness of a 
boarding-school student on a 
weekend of freedom. At a recent charity 
ball in London, she wore a silver drop- 
dead, bare-backed, broad-shouldered 
gown. Instead of leaving at midnight like 
a proper Cinderella, as is the royal cus- 
tom, she was still dancing at 2:30. A 
month later, while Charles was away, her 
sister Lady Sarah McCorquodale per- 
suaded Diana to go toa country house ball 
in Leicestershire. The bachelors were too 
timid to ask her to dance. Exercising roy- 
al fiat, Diana grabbed one young man and 
said, “Come on, for goodness sake, let's 
dance.” She did, until 4a.m. 
To combat the Balmoral Blues, some 
palace watchers suggest, Diana has fol- 


| lowed a course of shopping therapy. Feel- 


ing low? Then just take a spin out to Har- 
vey Nichols and buy a few Bruce 
Oldfields. “Fashion isn’t my big thing,” 
Diana insists. But during the first year of 
her marriage, when she was assembling a 
royal wardrobe, her clothes and accesso- 
ries reportedly cost about $2,500 a week. 
For trips abroad she plots her outfitting 
like a general drawing up plans for battle, 


studying the slick fashion magazines, then 
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Born to Be King—but When? 


Ww hen Prince Charles was 17, back in 1965, Queen Elizabeth summoned a 
conference to plan his future. Her husband Prince Philip, her Prime Minis- 
ter Harold Wilson, her Archbishop of Canterbury Michael Ramsey and a pride 
of other notables soon agreed on the prince’s schooling and military service. But 
then what? The youth being trained to become King of England might find him- 
self blocked from that or any other position for decades. 

The Queen said she would like to avoid “an Edward VII situation,” referring 
to her great-grandfather, who had spent much of his life ogling ballerinas 
and sipping champagne before Queen Victoria’s death belatedly brought him to 
the throne at the age of 59. “It might be wise,” said the Queen, according 
to her biographer Robert Lacey, “to abdicate at a time when Charles could do 
better.” Said Philip jokingly: “You might be right. The doctors will keep you 
alive so long.” 

If she chose to, the Queen, now 59, could abdicate at any time in favor of her 
37-year-old son. But the only time in English history that any such parent-child 
transfer occurred was under duress: in 1327 rebellious nobles compelled the effete 
Edward II to hand on his crown to his young son, who became Edward III. The 
four other English abdica- 
tions were also under pres- 
sure. Richard IT and Henry 
VI were forced out by politi- 
cal rivals during the Wars of 
the Roses; James II was ex- 
pelled in 1688 because he 
had converted to Roman 
Catholicism; and Edward 
VIII gave up his throne in 
1936 because of the wide- 
spread opposition to his 
marrying an American di- 
vorcée, Wallis Simpson. 

Nor is Edward VII the 
sole example of a prince who 
spent most of a lifetime in 
waiting. George IV was 58, 
and his daughter already 
dead, when he finally be- 
came King in 1820. His 
younger brother, William IV, 
was no less than 65, and both 
his daughters dead, when he reached the throne in 1830. Some famous heirs never 
reached it at all. Edward, the Black Prince of Wales, who conquered the French at 
Poitiers in 1356, lived to be 46 without succeeding his father, Edward III. 

Twenty years have passed since the meeting at which the Queen discussed 
the possibility of abdication, and hardly anyone ever mentions that anymore. “It 
is clear to me that the question of abdication has been ruled out totally,” says Lac- 
ey. “Charles may be unhappy in his role, but it is the function of the British royal 
family to express the intangibles of life, including stability. Since modern British 
monarchs have no executive role, the sovereign has reverted back to the primi- 
tive and magical role, symbolic of society’s continuing.” 

Not only is the Queen in excellent health, but she seems to enjoy her regal 
function and certainly performs it well. “After more than 30 years on the throne, 
she knows more about power and politics than most politicians,” says a source 
close to Buckingham Palace. “And although the Queen is theoretically ‘advised’ 
by ministers, she can, behind the scenes, advise ministers.” Some political sooth- 
sayers speculate that she may, in fact, have a key role to play in helping to pick a 
new Prime Minister if no party wins a majority in the next national election, 
probably in 1988. 

Essentially, though, the British monarch’s role is ceremonial, and if the Queen 
comes to feel any weariness, she can and probably will delegate more of the ribbon 
cutting and speechmaking to her son. But nothing more. Says Sir John Colville, 
who was private secretary to Winston Churchill and helped train the future mon- 
arch when she came of age: “I believe that the Queen will reign on to celebrate her 
golden jubilee, 50 years as monarch, in 2002 A.D.” By then Charles will be 54, Di- 
ana a graying 41 and Prince William 20, and people will be speculating about his 
future prospects. — By Otto Friedrich. Reported by Mary Cronin/London 
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Her son and heir with the Queen at a polo match 
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Now Technics lets you take control 
of an audio/video empire. 


At last. Video good enough for Technics audio. Integrated into one 
remarkable audio/video system of astonishing Capabilities and 
breathtaking performance 

It's a Technics 26-inch (measured diagonally) color TV monitor/ 
receiver. A Technics VHS Hi-Fi video cassette recorder. An AM/FM 
stereo tuner/ pre-amp with stereo TV sound.’ Power amplifier. Linear 
tracking turntable. Auto-reverse cassette deck. A pair of three-way 
speakers. Even an optional compact disc player. 

Its unified wireless remote lets you control this technological empire 
from across the room. The remote has its own LCD readout to show 
you precisely what function you've selected. So you can create an 
audio experience. A video experience. Or a blending of the two 

It's the audio/video empire that puts you in complete control. The 
experience is unforgettable. The name is Technics 


Oksvelsbedlo 


The science of sound 


rs 


Receive a FREE case of 10 Panasonic VHS Hi-Fi T-120 video cassett 
from Technics, with the purchase of AudioVision by Technics between 
Oct. 15 and Dec. 31, 1985. (See participating dealers for details.) 


* Stereo TV sound where availadle. TV picture simulated 
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Is expecting a lot from a financial services 
company expecting too much? 

We don’t think so. 

We're the CM Alliance. A group of 
leading financial companies who think that 
going out of our way to provide personalized 
advice and service is the best way to help you 
reach your financial goals. 

Which is why we offer Blue Chip 
financial products. From retirement annu- 
ities to limited partnerships. We also have 
professional advisors whose sole purpose 
is to help you get the most from each one. 


Theres nothing like The CM Alliance will jump through 


hoops for you. And that’s why there's no 


Blue Chip per for mance. one else quite like us. 
Alliance 


An Alliance of Blue Chip companies 
offering personal life insurance, disability 
income. retirement and business plans 
equity programs, mutual funds, money 
market accounts, tax advantage mvestinents, 
Iringe benefits, group pensions. 





Copyright 1985. » Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company (And its subsidiaries/affiliates, Hartford CT) + CM Capital Advisors, Inc. + Connecticut Mutual Finarwaal Services, Inc 


Diversified Insurance Services of America, Inc. + C.M. Life Insurance Company * Urbco, Inc 
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DEWAR’S PROFILE: 
THOMAS B. STEVENS 


HOME: Lakewood, Colorado. > 





AGE: 39 
PROFESSION: Harpsichord and clavichord 
builder. 


HOBBY: Skiing. “I didn't move out here from 
New Hampshire for a change of climate” 

LAST BOOK READ: Drums Along The Mohawk, 
Walter Edmonds. 


LATEST ACCOMPLISHMENT: Completed his 
third instrument of 1985. “For somebody in my 
business, that's high-speed production? 
WHY 1DO WHAT I DO: “I love music, but I've 
always been better at building things. For me, this 
is really the best of both worlds.” 
QUOTE: “Louder may get you heard first, but 
it doesn't guarantee you'll play something 
worth hearing.” 
PROFILE: Individualistic, but very 
respectful of tradition. “Low-tech 
is a lot more sophisticated 

than Seat think.” 

HIS SCOTCH: Dewar's 
“White Label?” “On the 
rocks. What could be 
more ‘well-tempered’ 

than that?” 
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<a 
huddling with favorite designers. She also 
practices a kind of guerrilla shopping. 
Dressed in jeans, she will slip out of the 
palace by 10, driving her red Ford Sierra 
with the obligatory detective next to her, 
and head for a favorite boutique for a 
quick try-on. 

Practicality, not chic, is a royal con- 
sideration. “You'd be amazed what one 
has to worry about,” she says. “You've got 
to put your arm out to get some flowers, so 
you can’t have something too revealing, 
and you can’t have hems too short be- 
cause when you bend over, there are six 
children looking up your skirt.” Diana has 
shifted from the rather frumpy, pastel 
suits of the engagement period to sleek, 
sophisticated ensembles and romantic 
hats. For evening wear she favors slinky 
numbers with daring back slits or fairy- 
like gossamer gowns. What is engaging 
about her sense of style is that she chooses 
clothes with a touch of wit, even if she oc- 
casionally looks like a fashion casualty. 





‘ ry 
Three generations 








After years of seeing the Queen Mum pa- 
rading around in hats that look as though 
a bird of paradise had expired on her head 
and the Queen looking like a dour librari- 
an, even Diana’s Di-sasters, as the tab- 
loids call them, are refreshing. 

Nor has Diana overlooked Charles, 
who has been given a minor make-over by 
his wife. She has spruced up his young- 
fogy image by getting him to wear 
brighter ties, striped shirts and less som- 
ber suits. She also persuaded him to allow 
her haircutter to give him a slightly long- 
er, less plastered-down look that makes 
his ears look less prominent. 

Charles, for his part, sometimes seems 
rather lost. After years of being the No. | 
royal attraction, he has been eclipsed by 
his wife. This both irks and relieves him. 
Becoming a father and taking a support- 
ing role have made this reflective, well- 
meaning man even more introspective. 
Years ago he had seemed to pass from 
gawky youth directly to a kind of compla- 
cent middle age. Only now does he appear 
to be going through a kind of belated 
identity crisis, questioning the certainties 
that he once routinely accepted. 

In a long conversation last summer 
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of Windsors gathered for this year’s 
Prince Edward, the Queen, Princess Anne, Prince Charles, Diana and royal offspring 


with Andrew Stephen, a senior editor of 
the London Sunday Times Magazine, 
Charles at times sounded downright 
angst-ridden. “The more sophisticated, 
the more technologically advanced we be- 
come, and the more we feel we can domi- 
nate nature,” he mused, “the more we feel 
that it’s one of those difficult ironies to 
bear that we should actually depart and 
shuffle off this mortal coil.” After years of 
stiff formality, he yearns for simple veri- 
ties, and talked longingly about the re- 
wards of working with his hands on a 
farm in Cornwall. “I think it’s terribly 
therapeutic, funnily enough, and there’s 
something very important about working 
on land and actual manual labor, muck- 
ing out cattle yards, you know, and things 
like that.” But Charles is also hard- 
headed: using innovative agricultural 
practices and more rigorous manage- 
ment, he has increased profits from his 
patrimony, the Duchy of Cornwall, his 
major source of income. 





the colors: Prince Philip, 


Charles is attracted to certain strains 
of New Age thinking. He longs to com- 
bine pragmatism with compassion. He is 
an admirer of the “small is beautiful” phi- 
losophy of the British economist E.F. 
Schumacher, and is a patron of a charity 
that Schumacher started to help Third 
World nations develop simple industrial 
and agricultural tools. As president of the 
British Medical Association during 1982, 
he stressed the need for what he calls 
“complementary medicine’’—that is, 
“looking at a person not so much as a 
machine, but as the whole, in a classic, 
ancient sense.” Charles is drawn to ascet- 
icism: he apparently fasts occasionally 
and rarely eats red meat. He shies away 
from being called a vegetarian, maintain- 
ing that he simply prefers fish and fowl. 
Diana, who also eschews meat, attributes 
her imperial slimness (which some palace 
watchers have whispered was anorexia) 
to the fact that at public functions “‘it’s 
impossible to talk and eat at the same 
time.” 

As to the rumors that Charles has 
consulted clairvoyants and dabbled with a 
Ouija board in order to contact his be- 
loved uncle, Lord Mountbatten, who was 











assassinated by LR.A. terrorists in 1979, 
the Prince is incredulous. “I feel riveted 
by the way this has developed because 
I've seen articles saying I play with Ouija 
boards,” he said on ITV. “I don’t even 
know what they are.” 

In part Charles’ restlessness may re- 
flect a desire to redefine his public role. 
Observes Royal Biographer Robert La- 
cey: “He has to develop a strategy for the 
ten to 20 years before he takes the throne. 
He cannot spend them politely expressing 
interest in problems.” The Prince, indeed, 
seems on the verge of becoming an activ- 
ist. He spends considerable time and ef- 
fort on the “youth initiative” of the 
Prince’s Trust, a program that helps 
young people start their own businesses. 
Troubled by high British unemployment 
rates, he would like to extend the scheme 
to every major city in the country. He has 
spoken of the responsibility that Big Busi- 
ness has to help the urban poor. “I just feel 
that sometimes, not too often, I can throw 
a rock into a pond and watch the ripples 
create a certain amount of discussion.” 
Charles threw a rock through the plate- 
glass window of modern architecture last 
year when he decried the sterility of much 
contemporary British design. In a speech 
to the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, he castigated a proposed steel-and- 
glass addition to the National Gallery as 
“a monstrous carbuncle on the face of a 
much-loved and elegant friend.” 


long with worldwide. attention 

and even adulation, Diana and 

Charles have come in for what 

some feel is an unfair share of 
criticism. The royal family, these observ- 
ers suggest, cannot win. As the Times of 
London wrote in a recent editorial, “The 
public demands that [the royal family’s] 
members embody fantasies which are 
contradictory: for freshness and sophisti- 
cation, for novelty and stability.” Para- 
doxically, that is precisely what the royal 
couple have been able to do, especially Di- 
ana. With her mixture of conservativism 
and modishness, of shyness and assur- 
ance, she conveys both continuity and 
spontaneity. 

Charles and Diana are mirrors and 
exemplars of stalwart British qualities: ci- 
vility, courtesy and coziness, with a dash 
of style and a bit of fun. Charles will need 
those qualities as King. His small-is-beau- 
tiful philosophy should come in handy as 
well, for Charles and Diana will be King 
and Queen not of imperial Britain but of a 
realm that has almost shrunk to the pro- 
portions of Shakespeare’s sceptered isle. 

Of royalty, the English economist and 
journalist Walter Bagehot wrote, “Its 
mystery is its life. We must not let in day- 
light upon magic.” Charles and Diana 
have allowed the shutters to be opened 
just a crack. To spread them any further 
would spoil the illusion. To be modern, 
yet keep the mystique—that is the trick. It 
is a trick that Charles and Diana have 
gracefully mastered. —By Richard Stengel. 
Reported by Ann Blackman/Washington, Mary 
Cronin/London and John Dunn/Melbourne 
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If your car is on this list, 
Ford Escort outsells it. 


This list is compiled from 1984 cal- 
endar year worldwide production 
estimates which confirm that no 
car in the world outsells Ford 
Escort. Can you find your car on 


this list? 
AC 3000 Me 
Alfa Romeo Alfa 6 
Alfa Romeo Alfa 33 
Alfa Romeo GTV-6 
Alfa Romeo Alfetta 
Alfa Romeo Arna 
Alfa Romeo Guilietta 
Lusso 
Alfa Romeo Spider 
AMC Eagle 
Sp rtwagon 
Anadol 16 
Arkley 
Arevil Turbo GT 
Aston Martin Avant 
Aston Martin Lagonda 
Aston Martin Tickford 
Aston Martin Vantage 
Aston Martin Volante 
Audi 80 
Audi 100 
Audi 200 
Audi 4000 
Audi 5000 
Audi Coupe 
Audi Quattro 
Austin Rover 2600 S 
Austin Rover Ital 
Austin Rover Maestro 
Austin Rover Mini 
Austin Rover 
Triumph Acclaim 
Austin Rover Vitesse 
Avante 
Bitter S¢ Spider 
BMW 400 Series 
BMW 500 Series 
BMW 600 Series 
BMW 700 Series 
Bristol Britannia 
Bristol Brigand 
Buick Century 


Buick Electra 
Buick LeSabre 
Buick Regal 
Buick Riviera 
Buick Skyhawk 
Buick Skylark 
Buick Somerset 
Cadillac Cimarron 
Cadillac 

Coupe de Ville 
Cadillac Eldorado 
Cadillac Fleetwood 

Brougham 
Cadillac 

Sedan de Ville 
Charget 
Chevrolet Camaro 
Chevrolet Cavalier 
Chevrolet Celebrity 
Chevrolet Chevette 
Chevrolet Citation 
Chevrolet Corvette 
Chevrolet Impala 
Chevrolet 

Monte Carlo 
Chevrolet Nova 
Chevrolet Spectrur 
Chevrolet Sprij 
Chrysler 5th A 
Chrysler Laser 
Chrysler-LeBar$ 
Chrysler New Yorker 
Citroen BX 
Citroen CX 
Citroen 2CV C 
Citroen LNA 
Citroen GSA 
Citroen Dyane 
Citroen Visa 
Coleman Milne 

Windsor 
Crespi Tulieta 


Fiat Pinini 


Ford Cortina 


Dacia 1310 Kombi 
Daihatsu Charade 
Daihatsu Charmant 
Daihatsu Cuore 
DeTomaso 
Longchamp 
Spyder 
DeTomaso Pantera 
Dodge Aries 
Dodge Challenger 
Dodge Charger 
Lx x1ge Colt 
Dodge Daytona 
Dodge Diplomat 
Dodge Lancer 
Dodge Omni 
Dodge Vista 
Dodge 600 
Eagle SS 
Envemo 
Farus 
Felber Pacha 
Ferrari 308 
Ferrari 400i 
Ferrari GTO 
Ferrari Mondial 
Ferrari Testazes 
Fiat B ay 
+ 


Fiat Pand.& 


Spider 
Fiat Ritmo 
Fiat Uno 





Ford Crown Victoria 
Ford Del Rey 

Ford Fairlane 

Ford Fairmont 

F rd Falk on 

Ford Fiesta 

Ford Granada 

Ford Laser 

F rd | IT ) 

Ford Meteor 

Ford Mustang 
Ford Orion 

Ford Scorpio 

Ford Sierra 

Ford Telstar 

Ford Tempo 

Ford Thunderbird 
Gaz Tschaika 

Gaz Wolga 
Ginetta 

GP Madison 
GP Talon 
GP Spyder 
GIM 
Holden — 


Honda City 
Honda Civic 
Honda Jazz 
Honda Prelude 
Honda Quint 
Hengqui CA 770 
Hyundai Stellar 
Innocenti 

Introzzi 

Isuzu Florian Aska 
Isuzu Gemini 
Isuzu I-Mark 
Isuzu Impulse 
Isuzu Piazza 
aguar XJ6 
Jaguar XJS 
Jaguar Daimler 
RT Keohhwa 
RT KIA 
Lambor 








Ford Escort. The world’s best-selling car. 
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lazda RX 
Mazda Cosmo 


azda Luce 


ercury Capri 
Mercury Cougar 
Mercury Grand 
Marquis 

Mercury Lynx 
Mercury Marquis 
Mercury Topaz 
erkur XR4Ti 


idas 


Mitsubishi Chariot 
Mitsubishi Colt 





Mitsubishi Cordia 
Mitsubishi Galant 


| 

lercedes 100 Serie 
Mercedes 200 Serie 

lercedes 300 Serie 

1 

| 


ercedes 500 Serie 








ear 


Nissan Cherry 


Laurel 
Liberta 
ssan Maxima 
an Micra 


ssan Prairie 


Nissan Pulsar 








ssan Sentra 


) OulVia 
1 Skyline 
stanza 


Nissan Sunny 
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Ndsmobile 88 
dsmobile 98 

Ndsmobile Calais 
Ndsmobile Ciera 


Ndsmobile Firenz 


dsmobile 
supreme 


Mdsmobile 





loronado 


icit Special 


Yeveal A no 


Peugeot 305 
Peugeot 504 

Ve ugeot S05 
reugeot 604 
Plymouth Caravell 
lymouth Colt 

] 


Plymouth Conques 


Plymouth Reliant 
Plymouth Turismo 
Plymouth Vista 
Pontiac LOOO 
Ponuac 2000 


Pontiac GOOO 


Pontiac Bonnevill 


mntiac Fiero 
Pontiac Firebird 
Pontiac Grand Am 
Pontiac Grand Prix 
Pontiac Parisienne 


Porsche 911 


Porsche 928 
Porsche 944 


Premier Padmini 
Puma GI 





kenault Alliance love 
Renault Alpine love 

enault Break loyvou 
cenault Encore love 
Renault Fuego love 
tolls-Rovyece Be nde love 
{ Rolls-Rovcc love 
Camareuc love 
Rolls-Royce Corniche Tov 
Rolls-Royce Phantom Tove 
Rolls-Rovee lo 

| 


Silver Spirit 











ta Cam 
Ma Carin 
ta Cel 





Ma Century 
4a Corolla 
ta Corona 
ta Cressida 
a Crow 
Starlet 


ta Tercel 


ota MR2 
rabant 601 





tolls-Royce Trabant Kombi 
Silver Spur BR Tasmin 
Saab 99 Vauxhall Astra 
Saab 900 Vauxhall Carlton 
Saab 9000 Vauxhall Cavalies 
Saechan Vauxhall Nova 
Santa Matilde SM4 Vauxhall Senator 
Seat 127 Vaz Lada 1500 
Seat Ibiza Vaz Lada Nova 
Seat Panda VW Derb 
Seat Ronda VW Gol 
Shang 


ghai Santanta VX 
| ai SH ’ 


mOlphin 


Buckle up —Together we can save lives 


Have you driven a Ford...lately? 
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Canaletto’s The Thames and the City of London 








Wheatley’s John Howard Visiting and Relieving the Miseries of a Prison 


Brideshead Redecorated 


At the National Gallery, treasures from English country houses 


Wa 2 17 Now and then, a shadow of 
SY YZ anxiety is seen to cross the 
@SBe& broad, luminous face of 

wee = American democracy. Was 
x | ~ the Revolution a social mis- 
i ' take after all? Should Ben- 
jamin Franklin have gone 

to the French court in a wig instead of his 

| own egalitarian hair? Was it really such a 
good idea to get rid of George III 
and Lord North? Given the unin- 
flected worship of money that marks 
the 1980s, it is no wonder that the 
spectacle of privilege enjoying its 
own toilette has become America’s 
hottest cultural ticket. Thus Lord 
Marchmain of Brideshead becomes 
the Blake Carrington of the Ameri- 
can upper middle classes. 

Museums have learned their 
part in this vicarious regilding. They 
supply a sense of history as specta- 
cle. This seems to work particularly 
well with English history. Relatively 

| few Americans can imagine them- 
selves as King Tut, Rudolf II of 
Prague or Lorenzo de’ Medici, but 
there is no shortage of people who 
feel that with the right decorator, 
their homes might become facsimi- 
les of English landed estates, com- 
plete with an old red setter molting 

| on a new reproduction William 
Kent sofa. 

An ideal museum show would 
| therefore be a mating of Brideshead 
| Revisited (the only vulgar novel Eve- 

lyn Waugh wrote) with House & Gar- 
| den. It should borrow widely and set 
forth an impressive parade of author- 
| itative objects, with special attention 


3 = 








paid to the decorative arts. It should sketch 
a portrait of a vanished order without revi- 
sionist detail, thus provoking intense and 
pleasurable nostalgia for a past that none 
of its audience has had. Its opening nights 
should be long, socially frantic and attend- 
ed by as many titled lenders and assorted 
Chinless Wonders as can be flown across 
the Atlantic. Royalty should be present, 


Almost fresh from the box: the Calke State Bed 








enabling museum officials to fall, Bernini- 
wise, into swooning postures of gratifica- 


| tion, one eye on the Princess of Wales and 


the other fixed on the box office. In short, it 
might not be unlike “The Treasure Houses 
of Britain: Five Hundred Years of Private 
Patronage and Art Collecting,’ which 
opened at the National Gallery of Art in 
Washington on Sunday. 

It is by far the most assiduously pro- 
moted exhibition to be seen in the U.S. in 
years. Its catalog weighs as much as a 
young salmon (64 Ibs.) and is about as 
hard to carry. Though the National Gal- 

lery’s director, J. Carter Brown, is 
. accepting most of the credit for it, 
the main work of selection, catalog- 
ing and arrangement was carried 
= Out by its English curator, Gervase 
? Jackson-Stops, architectural adviser | 
to the National Trust in London. He 
; did the job with wide knowledge | 
® and, in the matings of some objects, 
@ a dry wit. One could be fatigued by 
* the result but never bored, for Jack- 
son-Stops is a dab-hand at fitting 
potted histories around incompress- 
ible works of art. One is firmly led 
through the mutations of English 
taste, as early Elizabethan patron- 
age becomes the acquisitive connois- 
seurship of the late 18th century, 
and the tiny enameled world of 
Nicholas Hilliard opens to the spa- 
cious marmoreal one of the Grand 
Tour and Burlington House. Only 
after the 1930s, with the ethos of 
country-house patronage in full re- 
treat before the incomprehensible 
20th century, does the show become 
a bore—a silly diminuendo of John 
Piper watercolors and Asprey-style 
silver humidors. The cutoff point 
should have been 1914. 

The narrative is set forth in more 

than 700 remarkable objects. These 
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In 1736 a“maggot” meant an odd whim or obsession. 


In 1985 it stands for “a dazzling tour de force” 
___ born of the obsession of ‘one of the 
living masters of English-language fiction” 


—Chicago Tribune Book World 


OHN 
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The extraordinary new novel by the author of The Magus, 


The French Lieutenant’s Woman, The Ebony Tower and Daniel Martin 
A Literary Guild Dual Main Selection + At bookstores now 


LITTLE, BROWN and COMPANY 





















THE SHORT 
AND THE LONG OF TT: 


(A True Hotel Story) 


Another 
out-of-town 
business pitch. 

Your head . scrambled 

with thoughts. 
Airlines ue scrambled 6); 

with passengers. 
Hotels with guests. (@) 
Does it make any difference tai 
which one you choose? 
Joanna Graham thought so. ~} 
She chose Ramada Inn, where 
















































they know how to handle , 
___ the hassles of busy Petae 
Larry Simon, faced with a similar 


ation, left his choice to chance. 
The following day, Joanna’s 
check-out went without a snag. 

While she was drawing 
‘ applause from her client, 
Larry’s desk clerk was 

~ drawing a crowd... 
which, of course, 

included Larry. 


/ NEXT TIME 


a INNS * HOTELS « RENAISSANCE HOTELS 
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run from Isaac Oliver's ex- 
quisitely realized miniature 
of three reflective siblings of 
the Montague family, clad 
in sober Catholic black, to 
an intimidating silver wine 
cooler half the size of a Ja- 
cuzzi; from Johan Zoffany’s 
courteous but plainspoken 
portrait of a plump earl on 
the Grand Tour raising his 
hat to shield himself from 
the Florentine sun, to the 
boot-licking Edwardian ro- 
domontade of John Singer 
Sargent’s huge portrait of 
the Duke of Marlborough 
and Consuelo Vanderbilt; 
from a marble mock-Greek 
portrait by the sculptor 
Francis Chantrey of two woodcocks he had 
shot at Holkham Hall, to the Calke State 
Bed, a sumptuous four-poster whose hang- 
ings of gold-embroidered blue-and-cream 
silk were recently found in their original 
box in Calke Abbey, as fresh as the day 
they left China nearly 250 years ago. 


here are ideal juxtapositions, as with 

the Chippendale sideboard, wine cool- 
er and pedestaled urns from Harewood 
House, whose rich tones of rosewood and 
satinwood are echoed and amplified in the 
glossy coats of the Stubbs horses hanging 
above them, borrowed from a different es- 
tate. The cast list of painters and sculptors, 
silversmiths, ébénistes and potters is im- 
mense, and though there are disappoint- 
ments—Turner, for instance, is poorly rep- 
resented—there are also some startling 
moments. It would be difficult to find a 
clearer or fresher Canaletto than his view 
of the Thames from Richmond House, for 
instance, or a more precocious early Ru- 
bens than his enormous, little-known por- 
trait of the Marchesa Caterina Grimaldi 
from Kingston Lacy, or such a drop-dead 
showpiece of neoclassical metalwork as 
John Flaxman’s silver-gilt Shield of Achil- 
les, based on Homer's description of the 
“wonderful shield” wrought by Hephaestus 
in the Jliad. 

The agenda of the show 
is plain, and who could object Si 
to it? It is a fund raiser, aimed 
atdrummingup more Amer- = 
ican support for that collec- a Tai 
tively unique, financially 
insecure, historically indis- 
pensable phenomenon, the 
Stately Home. These country 
houses, once the center of po- 
litical power in a_ society 
where wealth was reckoned 
in acreage and rent-rolls, 
make up an endangered spe- 
cies today. Everyone wants to 
look at them; in 1984 the his- 
toric houses of Britain re- 
ceived 45 million visitors. 
| Four out of five were British, paren 
which shows a public loyalty fi P 
to haunts of privilege that 
Engels might have found 
| hard to explain. The truth is 














Chantrey’s Woodcocks 





Choice matings: sideboard by Thomas Chippendale, horses by George Stubbs 


that neither English history nor English 
culture can be understood without these 
places; they matter far more as social evi- 
dence than most Italian palazzi or French 
chateaus. The ritual of public visits is not at 
all new. Some great houses have been open 
to curious strangers since the day they were 
built (even the Ist Duke of Marlborough 


was pestered by tourists in 1711 while 


building Blenheim). 
But the problem, for the past 100 years, 
has been paying for them. As the land- 


owning families of England were depleted | 


by the long agricultural depression of the 


late 19th century, by the introduction of | 
death duties and by the slaughter of their | 
sons in the First World War, so their | 
houses declined. In the century from 1875 | 


to 1975, over 1,100 were demolished, more 
than half of them since 1945. 

Today, thanks partly to the English 
National Trust and partly to better tax ar- 
rangements—whereby families can give a 
house of major historical interest to the 
government in lieu of death duties but 
continue to live in it as long as they keep it 
open to the public—the tempo of loss has 
slowed. But there are few estates that do 
not face their annual nightmare of rising 
damp, falling cornices, skyrocketing re- 
pair bills and shrinking rents. These 

shared threats induce the 
mood of solidarity fondly 
Y guyed by Noél Coward dec- 
ades ago: “Though if the 
Van Dycks have to go/ And 
we pawn the Bechstein 
Grand,/ We'll stand/ By the 
Stately Homes of England.” 
As one should, for there is no 
parallel to the stubborn in- 
tegrity of their collections 
among the stripped and 
much-looted palaces across 
the Channel. 

The parade of valuables 
in Washington might sug- 
gest, to the uninitiated, that 
the British can easily afford 
to maintain them. Some mil- 
dew and burst upholstery 
would lend poignancy to the 
subliminal cry for help. In 
any case, a collection is nota 
house, and the catchpenny 
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title “Treasure Houses”— 
suggesting Palladian Fort 
Knoxes inhabited by Vol- 
pones from Debrett's— 
does not convey the agree- 
ably worn mixture of the 
grand and the scruffy that 
often defines their charm. 
The show embraces con- 
ventions of glamour (main- | 
ly about Georgian Eng- | 
land) that few social 
historians would accept to- 
day. It rehearses the con- 
ventional picture of en- 
lightened Augustan Whigs, 
adored by the whole inferi- 
or creation from their 
wives to their dogs and fill- 
ing their rotundas with the 
works of Claude and Praxiteles. Surely by 
now an American museum can admit 
that a few of these paragons were educat- 
ed brutes with Titians, like a few of their 
modern counterparts? Or that their ideol- 
ogy of cultural property was underwritten 
by their power to hang men for poaching 
a stag or breaking down an ornamental 
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isaac Oliver's Three Brothers Browne 


shrub? Or even that England, particularly 
from the Civil War to the rural riots of the 
1830s, was by no means the serene garden 
of precedence and patronage suggested by 
the masterpieces of Gainsborough or 
Robert Adam? 

The point about patronage is that it is 
not an extension of rights but a form of so- 
cial control, The Benevolent Peer did, of 
course, exist. There were always English 
aristocrats willing to espouse liberal 
views, and they are commemorated in 
this show by Francis Wheatley’s genre | 
painting of John Howard, the pioneer of 
English carceral reform, visiting a prison 
in 1787. The work once belonged to the 
reforming, antislavery Tory, Lord Har- 
rowby. But the show and its catalog 
broadcast together on a narrow band of 
social meaning, emitting what is basically 
a fantasy about relationships between 
taste, property and justice. The show has 
done an extraordinary job of conveying 
the opulence of its subject. But the other 
side of the coin is worth remembering, 
even as one gapes. — By Robert Hughes 
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nly a few hours earlier, Rupert 
Murdoch had confided to a visitor 
that he has no particular fondness 
for Hollywood's social circuit. But a show- 
| business mogul must put on a good show 
So there he stood last month sipping Per- 
rier at a Beverly Hills reception, flashing 
a smile and chatting comfortably w ith the 
likes of Jack Nicholson and Dino De 
Laurentiis. Stars and studio bosses had all 
| turned out. The party, in honor of Mur- 
doch and his wife Anna, was the perfect 
opportunity for everyone to size up the 
Australian-born newspaper tycoon who 
has become America’s newest video czar 
Murdoch aims to accomplish what no 
one has done in 40 years: forge a fourth 
American television network. The press 
| lord has marched toward his goal with a 
zealous efficiency worthy of Citizen Kane. 
Murdoch began last March when he 
| bought half of the 20th Century-Fox mov- 
ie and TV studio. Then he agreed to pay 
an impressive $1.5 billion in May for six 
of Metromedia’s big-city independent 
television stations, a chain that reaches 
one of every five U.S. homes. Finally, in 
September, Murdoch bought the other 
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half of Fox. Now that he has acquired the 
pieces, Murdoch has begun to put his elec- 
tronic assembly line into operation 

He revealed the scope of his ambition 
last month when he announced plans to 
merge his TV stations into a video con- 
glomerate to be called Fox Inc. The com- 
pany will have three divisions: the 20th 
Century-Fox film studio, a Fox station 
group comprising Murdoch’s own six out- 
lets and a Fox television network to sell 
programming to independent operators 
not affiliated with ABC, CBS or NBC 
To clinch the deal Murdoch still needs ap- 
proval from the Federal Communications 
Commission for his purchase of the TV 
stations. The agency’s vote, scheduled for 
last week, was postponed because of pro- 
tests from public interest groups that have 
asked questions about Murdoch’s finan- 
condition and his programming 
plans 

Those groups are not the only ones 
skeptical of Murdoch’s epic vision. The 
Big Three networks contend that neither 
Fox nor anyone else can currently afford 
to provide the twelve to 18 hours per day 
of programming needed to compete with 


——— 


Murdoch in the Mogul’s Seat 


Hollywood buzzes about the press lord ’s attempt to build a fourth TV network 





them. “What Murdoch has proposed 
sounds interesting, but it’s not a network 
as we know it,” contends M.S. Rukeyser, 
an NBC executive vice president 

20th Century-Fox Chairman Barry 
| Diller, Murdoch’s man on the spot in Hol- 
lywood, readily admits that it is “a bit 
grand” to believe that the new Fox Inc. in 
the next few years could assemble a net- 
work comparable to ABC, CBS and NBC 
Instead Fox intends to form a loose con- 
federation and build the business gradual- 
ly, first offering perhaps an hour of pro- 
gramming per night. Says one Fox 
executive: “When you get to the point of 
selling a few nights of programming a few 
years down the road, you're looking very 
much like a network.” Concurs FCC Com- 
missioner James Quello: “Whether you 
call it a network or not, this makes 
Murdoch one of the major players in 
broadcasting.” 

Murdoch saw the makings of a fourth 
network among the booming number of 
independent stations. While the majority 
of stations (637) are still affiliated with 
| one of the Big Three, the number of com- 
mercial, English-language independents 
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has more than doubled since 1979, to 235, 
and their audiences have grown apace. 
Between 1979 and 1984 the networks’ 
share of the U.S. viewing audience fell 
from 89% to 76%. Independents reckon 
they picked up about half that audience, 


with the rest turning to cable program- | 


ming and videocassette recorders. “We 
think our opportunity lies in the decline of 
the networks’ share of the viewing audi- 
ence,” Diller says. “Those viewers didn’t 
just turn off their sets. They turned to 
independent stations and that’s 
where we intend to reach 
them.” 

Besides forming the foun- 
dation for a network, Mur- 
doch’s independent stations al- 
ready produce plenty of profits. 
The total advertising revenue 
among independents has grown 
from $1.3 billion in 1980 to $2.5 
billion last year. An FCC ruling 
last April is particularly en- 
couraging to Murdoch and oth- 
er operators of independent TV 
chains: it allows an individual 
or company to own as many as 
twelve independent stations, up 
from seven. Predicts Lee Isgur, 
who follows the entertainment 
industry for the investment 
firm Paine Webber: “Murdoch 
will buy more stations as soon as he can 
finance them.” 

The growth of independents has pro- 
duced a cavernous appetite for program- 
ming of the sort Murdoch hopes to pro- 
vide. The independents’ staple fare, 
reruns of recent network series like Web- 
ster, now earn their production companies 
as much as $1.5 million per episode in na- 
tionwide syndication deals. Independents 
will spend an estimated $750 million to 
buy programs this year, up from $75 mil- 
lion in 1975. Says Eugene McCurdy, pres- 
ident of the independent WPHL-TV in 
Philadelphia: “I think Mr. Murdoch’s 
timing is excellent. The market is there, 
waiting to be served.” 

Murdoch will be able to offer a rich 
storehouse of ready-made programming 
from the 20th Century-Fox film library, 
which contains such old properties as the 
Star Wars movie trilogy, the M*A*S*H 
series and more recent shows like Trapper 
John, M.D. Says Analyst Isgur: “The Fox 
library is wonderful for Murdoch. There’s 
little marginal cost and great profit poten- 
tial.” Gaining access to a film library was 
a prime reason for another big studio 
takeover in August, when Cable King 
Ted Turner bought MGM for $1 billion. 

Besides selling reruns Murdoch will 
be able to offer the independents some 
brand-new shows produced by 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox’s studios. This so-called first-run 
| syndication business is flourishing right 
now. Among the biggest hits: Entertain- 
ment Tonight, Wheel of Fortune and Peo- 
ple'’s Court. The Fox studio still lags be- 
hind such rivals as Paramount Television 
and Tribune Entertainment, an indepen- 











Fox now makes only four shows for 
first-run syndication, including $/00,000 
Pyramid and Dance Fever. At the mo- 
ment, Murdoch is in no hurry to assume 
the financial risk of turning out expensive 
first-run dramatic series, though he thinks 
the economics of such productions are im- 
proving. Says he: “The independent sta- 
tions still can’t afford first-run series now, 
but the way the prices are going up, they 
will soon be able to afford first-run pro- 
gramming better than reruns.” 


WHAT’S ON 
TONIGHT? 


Number of independent 
TV stations 


Source Associstion of lodependent | 


The venture into television is taking 
place at a time when 20th Century-Fox, 
which will supply some of the Fox net- 
work’s programming, is losing its reputa- 
tion as a flop mill. Under the ownership of 
Denver Oilman Marvin Davis, the studio 
churned out such clunkers as Rhinestone, 
which paired Sylvester Stallone and Dolly 
Parton, and Blame It on Rio, which fea- 
tured Michael Caine at the beach. But 
Murdoch has the good fortune of inherit- 
ing a shrewd studio boss, Diller, who 
joined Fox in October 1984 after heading 
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Paramount, where he turned out a stream 
of hits that included Terms of Endearment 
and Flashdance. One early result of 
Diller’s stewardship is Commando, the hit 
film starring Arnold Schwarzenegger, 
which has grossed $27.1 million in its first 
four weeks. 20th Century-Fox also dis- 
tributed the black comedy Prizzi's Honor 
(revenues: $27 million), starring Jack 
Nicholson, and has high hopes for this 
season’s Plenty, a drama _ featuring 
Mery] Streep. 

Diller is already turning 
around the financial fortunes of 
the Fox studio, which lost $85 
million in fiscal 1984. One tac- 
tic: laying off 300 of the studio's 
1,500 employees. Murdoch 
notes with satisfaction that 
“Barry has cut a lot of spend- 
ing, and there’s a lot more to 
cut.” Diller is a tough negotia- 
tor who gets lower-than-usual 
prices on everything from pro- 
duction costs to actors’ wages. 

In spite of his reputation for 
hovering over his managers’ 
shoulders, Murdoch so far has 
left Diller at peace. Murdoch | 
spends only a few days each 
month at the studio, then re- 
turns home to his Fifth Avenue 
triplex in New York City. The 
mogul says that he and his wife have no 
plans to buy a house or apartment in Los 
Angeles. They appear content to stay in 
the small, secluded Bel-Air Hotel. 

While at the studio, Murdoch works 
in his shirt-sleeves in a modest temporary 
office whose only personal touch is a pho- 
to of his wife. He spends much of his time 
conferring with bankers and lawyers, and 
meets daily with Diller, sometimes for 
lunch in the Fox commissary. Murdoch 
also occasionally picks up a yellow legal 
pad and drops in on a creative session in 
which Diller and his top lieutenants dis- 
cuss TV and movie ideas. “Rupert is very 
quiet in these meetings,” one participant 
reports. “He might ask, ‘How much does 
that cost?’ or, ‘What does that mean?’ 
Sometimes he takes notes, but usually he 
just listens. Two days later, he can recite it 
back to you, numbers and all. He has a 
phenomenal memory. And he always 
thanks us for teaching him about this 
business.” 

Murdoch is the first to admit that he 
knows little about television or movie pro- 
duction. He does not even watch much 
television. He catches the news, and on 
Sundays maybe 60 Minutes and Murder, 
She Wrote. Murdoch is no film buff, ei- 
ther, though he recalls liking Fox’s sum- 
mer hit Cocoon and Universal’s comedy 
Back to the Future. But he observes that 
the video business seems to be “much like 
publishing, where you have to be able to 
motivate the creative people. while keep- 
ing enough order to do good business.” In 
the process of imposing his order on the 
film business, Murdoch is sure to produce 
some dramatic scenes in the months to 








dent TV group that produces the cop op- Chairman Diller: free to call the shots, so far come. —By Stephen Koepp. Reported by Dan 
| era Dempsey & Makepeace. 20th Century- Shedding Fox's reputation as a flop mill. Goodgame/Los Angeles 
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Economy & Business _ 


Trying to Stage a Tax-Reform Rally 








Rostenkowski’s deals and drive keep a controversial bill moving 


J ust as the Kansas City Royals were 
coming from far behind to win the 
World Series during the last weekend of 
October, Dan Rostenkowski, the Illinois 
Democrat who chairs the House Ways 
and Means Committee, was trying to 
stage a dramatic rally of his own. Only a 
few days before, his goal of presiding over 
a thorough reform of the U.S. income tax 
code had seemed virtually dead. But Ros- 
tenkowski called extraordinary Saturday 
and Sunday sessions of his 
committee in an attempt to 
breathe new life into the tax- 
reform effort. Though the 
meetings broke up at dinner- 
time, giving the baseball 
fans in the group a chance to 
watch the World Series, the 
lawmakers made enough 
progress over the weekend 
for Rostenkowski to pro- 
claim that a tax bill would 
emerge from Ways and 
Means within a month and 
be ready for full House ac- 
tion in December. 

President Reagan may 
have launched the drive to 
cut tax rates by closing loop- 
holes, but Rostenkowski has 
become the campaign's 
workhorse. Ever since he 
took over the prestigious 
Ways and Means post in 
1981, he has been eager to 
mold a major tax bill. More- 
over, both he and House 





Downey: “If you were, you deserve an 
Academy Award.” After Rostenkowski’s 
concession, many committee members 
from high-tax states felt almost obligated 
to support the tax-reform bill. “You look 
so ungrateful if you don’t,” said Downey. 
The decision to continue permitting 
deductions for state and local taxes will 
make it difficult for the Ways and Means 
Committee to produce a bill that sharply 
reduces tax rates but does not increase the 





The Ways and Means chairman, left, confers with Cecil Heftel of Hawaii 





income. And finally, the lawmakers have 
taken at least a mild swipe at the fabled 
three-martini lunch and corporate parties 
at the Super Bowl. The committee’s plan 
would allow companies to deduct only 
75% of the cost of business meals and 50% 
of entertainment expenses. 

All the decisions are tentative, 
though, and many of the most sensitive 
votes have yet to be taken. The committee 
has done nothing, for example, about 
Reagan’s proposal to tax the health-care 
benefits that companies give employees. 
Labor unions have already mobilized an 
army of lobbyists to fight that plan. Other 
thorny issues still to be resolved include 
the fate of the oil-depletion allowance, 
which is dear to Congress- 
men from energy-producing 
states, and the level of cor- 
porate taxation. Reagan has 
proposed to boost business 
taxes by reducing deprecia- 
tion allowances and ending 
the investment tax credit. 
But many economists and 
Congressmen fear that those 
steps would slow the rate of 
investment and hurt Ameri- 
ca’s competitive position in 
world trade 

Rostenkowski is now 
confident of getting the votes 
he needs to move the tax bill 
out of his committee, but 
winning passage by the full | 
House will be much tougher. | 
House Republicans have 
shown no enthusiasm for 
supporting a plan shaped by 
the Democrats. Jack Kemp 
of New York, for one, will 
oppose the bill if the top tax 
rate is 37%, which he con- 








Speaker Tip O'Neill fear 
that Reagan will publicly 
denounce them as obstructionists and win 
political points if tax reform dies in the 
Democrat-controlled House. 

Up to now, both the Democrats and 
Republicans on the Ways and Means 
Committee have been reluctant to join the 
tax-reform crusade. Under pressure from 
a horde of special-interest groups that op- 
pose many provisions of the bill, the com- 
mittee members felt that Reagan and 
Rostenkowski were trying to railroad 
them into hasty action. But Rostenkowski 
finally got things moving last week by 
agreeing not to curb deductions for state 
and local taxes. Reagan had wanted to 
eliminate the deductions completely, and 
Rostenkowski had favored strict limits on 
them. These proposals provoked vehe- 
ment opposition from high-tax states, in- 


| cluding California, with its 45 Represen- 


tatives. and New York, with 34. 
Rostenkowski’s about-face stunned 


| his colleagues. When Representative 


Thomas Downey, a New York Democrat, 
expressed his surprise to Rostenkowski, 
the chairman said, “I was always going to 
give you state and local taxes.” Replied 





An about-face on state and local taxes stunned the committee members. 


budget deficit. Ending those deductions 
entirely would have raised federal reve- 
nues by more than $160 billion over five 
years and helped pay for Reagan’s plan to 
drop the top personal rate from 50% to 
35%. With the write-offs for state and lo- 
cal taxes still in place, the committee will 
be able to reduce the top rate only to 37% 
or 38%. The committee also decided that 
it cannot afford to raise the personal ex- 
emption from $1,040 to $2,000, as Reagan 
had proposed. That would cost the Trea- 
sury $176.5 billion over five years. In- 
stead, the members will probably go along 
with a Rostenkowski suggestion that the 
exemption be $1,500. 

To pay for a tax cut of any size, the 
committee will have to tighten some loop- 
holes without opening too many others. 
So far it has voted to reduce the tax breaks 
given to the timber industry, to investors 
in housing projects and to corporations 
that set up stock-ownership plans for em- 
ployees. The committee has also agreed to 
drop the popular tax preference that al- 
lows individuals to exclude the first $100 
of corporate dividends from their taxable 





siders much too high. Demo- 
crat Jim Jones thinks that 
tax reform’s fate depends on the White 
House. Says he: “If Reagan pushes hard 
to pass the committee bill, it’s better than 
fifty-fifty to get through the House. If he 
makes it a do-or-die situation, he'll deliver 
most of the Republicans.” 

The President does not like the way 
Rostenkowski is tampering with his tax 
plan, But White House officials seem ea- 
ger to get almost any kind of bill out of the 
House, reasoning that it can later be | 
changed in the Republican-led Senate 
Treasury Secretary James Baker has been 
quietly urging House Republicans to back 
Rostenkowski. 

No matter what the House decides to 
do, the Senate is not likely to consider tax 
reform this year. Oregon’s Robert Pack- 
wood, the chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, said last week that it would 
be a “colossal mistake” to rush through 
such a complicated task. So Rostenkow- 
ski is still a long way from winning the 
tax-reform victory he covets. But, like the 
Kansas City Royals, he does not give up 





easily. —By Charles P. Alexander. Reported by 
Neil MacNeil/Washington | 
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SMART COMPANIES CHOOSE A SMART COMPANY 


WITH MCL 
GERBERS BABY TALK 
NEVER SOUNDED BETTER. 


Quality. It's made Gerber.*1. Smarts. It's what's kept Gerber #1. And made them 
an MCI customer. Little wonder. After all, when you talk to long distance 
companies about a full range of quality services, you'll find MCI delivers the goods. 

HOICE. 

With MCI, Gerber gets a more modern network and a forward-thinking company. 
With the most advanced fiber optics available. And sophisticated internationa 
connections, too. 

MCI HELPS BUSINESSES, FROM BIRTH TO MATURITY. 

Whether your company is just starting out or has grown and prospered, MCI is the 
one to grow on. 

Compare MCI vs. AT&T, and you'll discover MCI is a voice and data telecom- 
munications network second to none. A domestic and international system 
capable of meeting your challenges with imaginative, creative, and innovative solutions. 

Like MCI call detail—providing printouts of what you need to know about 
your calling patterns. 

Ora superior WATS service with coast-to-coast savings, coverage, and quality. 
And exclusive International service to a growing list of countries. 

Plus volume discounts and travel cards for MCI quality and savings away from 
the office. And TDS, a service with the ability to carry almost unlimited combinations of 
voice, data, or video—without having to reinvent the wheel. 

MART COMPANI E SMART COMPANIES. 

With a myriad of services and a multitude of applications, MCI can give your 
business a competitive edge to win customers and profits. 

Today, 407 of the FORTUNE 500, 418 of the FORBES" SALES 500, and 57 of 
FINANCIAL WORLDS 60 best-managed companies, all use MCI. And among the 
10 most admired US. companies as ranked by a FORTUNE survey—those 
business leaders consider the smartest, savviest, and ablest—9 count on MCI. 

R TIME TO CH El MING. 
Soon, your local telephone company will ask you to choose a 


long distance company. And when they do, we hope you'll remember ii CI 





whos helped so many companies avoid growing pains. 
And who can help you, too. 







WE SOUND BETTER TO BUSINESS. 
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*MClis C1 Communkations Corporat 
© MCI Telecommunications Corporation: September 1985 
FORBES ts a regestered trademark of Forbes Inc 
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For those who love nothing more than the acquisition of the best, there 
is no other choice but The Lazare Diamond. A diamond cut to fe (or-1 Bo) ce) oLe)aalo)ers 
releasing a matchless fire and beauty. A brilliant gift of love. 
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For while others may aspire, only a diamond cut by Lazare achieves true brilliance. 


For those who value brilliance, but need further enlightenment, 
call 1-800-543-8800. Ask for Dept. 283. 


The Lazare Diamond—Setting the standard for brilliance. ™ 
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Hat in Hand 


Farm Credit begs for a bailout 





t was a dubious distinction. The Farm 

Credit System, a network of 37 banks 
and 708 credit associations that is the 
largest single lender to American farmers, 
has joined the ranks of Chrysler and 
Lockheed in pleading for a federal bailout 
to save it from collapse. FCS officials last 
week went before Congress and in dire 
tones declared that the system needs $6 
billion in federal aid to stay afloat. Said 
Ray Moss Tucker, a Kentucky dairy 
farmer and the group’s chief spokesman: 
“Our request for assistance is one of the 
most difficult decisions we have ever 
made. But we have no choice.” 

The system faces profound troubles. 
The group’s banks and associations hold 
$70.7 billion in farm loans, about one- 
third of the total U.S. agricultural debt. 
Problem loans total $13 billion, and the 
system’s 37 banks posted a deficit of $522 
million in the third quarter. They may 
lose $2.5 billion in the fourth quarter. The 
FCS has not been in the red since 
the 1930s. 

The chief cause of the current crisis is 
what Tucker calls “some of the steepest 
drops in land values ever.” In just the past 
year, farm real estate values plummeted 
$100 billion partly because large food sur- 
pluses and depressed crop prices have 
made agriculture less attractive. Lower 
land prices have been devastating to the 
FCS because most of its loans are real 
estate mortgages, in which collateral is 
now greatly eroded. 

Although the FCS is regulated by an 
independent Government agency, the 
Farm Credit Administration, it is not fed- 
erally financed. Instead, the farmer- 
owned system raises money by selling se- 
curities to the public. About $100 billion 
worth of bonds and notes are sold each 
year. Recently investor confidence has 
deteriorated, and the market value of 
Farm Credit bonds has declined by more 
than $1.25 billion since mid-July. 

The plea for a bailout puts the Ad- 
ministration in a difficult situation. Such 
action would violate Reagan’s free-mar- 
ket philosophy and could open the door to 
other federal-aid requests. But farmers 
have plenty of political clout, and troubles 
in farm credit could spread to other parts 
of the financial system. In congressional 
testimony last week, Agriculture Under 
Secretary Frank Naylor stopped short of 
proposing, as some White House advisers 
have suggested to the President, that the 
Treasury extend a $3 billion line of credit 
to the FCS. Instead, Naylor said that the 
system should use the surplus funds of its 
healthier lenders to assist its beleaguered 
banks and associations. Naylor added 
that the entire system should be more 
closely regulated. Once those measures 
are taken, the Administration might con- 
sider a bailout. 
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American Eagle, rear, and Rio, a Delta connection: convenient new ways to catch a plane 


Buddy System in the Sky 





Feeder airlines supply big carriers with small-town passengers 


hen the airline industry was deregu- 
lated in 1978, American, Delta, 
United and other major carriers aban- 
doned many unprofitable routes serving 
smaller cities. Into the void flew a 
fleet of plucky commuter lines. Relying 
largely on twin-engine turboprops, the re- 
gional airlines, including Atlantic South- 
east, Air Wisconsin and Ransome, began 
turning profits in markets where bigger 
airlines and their larger planes had 
lost money. 
Now regional and major lines are get- 
ting together in new ventures that fly un- 


der names like American Eagle and Re- | 


public Express. Last week an agreement 
creating Eastern Air Midwest Express 
went into effect. Air Midwest ticket hold- 
ers now board planes in Topeka, Wichita 
and Des Moines that bear the name East- 
ern Air Midwest Express. At Kansas City 
they transfer to an Eastern flight going to 
another destination. When returning to 
the smaller cities, they fly Eastern to 
Kansas City and then transfer to an East- 
ern Air Midwest Express plane. In this 
way Eastern does business in towns in 
Kansas and Iowa that it does not serve di- 
rectly. Customers can also benefit from 
the arrangement because fares are often 
reduced when small-town fliers buy one 
ticket instead of two. 

This buddy system is now flying high. 
Of the top 25 regional lines, 19 have 
signed agreements with a major carrier. 
Most of the 48 existing partnerships have 
been made in the past two years. Among 
the combinations: Texas-based Chapar- 
ral and American united as American 
Eagle in Dallas—Fort Worth, and Michi- 
gan-based Simmons combined with Re- 
public as the Republic Express in Detroit 
and Minneapolis. 

The two airlines in the agreements 


a | work closely together, but they remain 








separate. Their air-terminal gates are 
simply located near each other to make 
transfers easier, and flight schedules are 
coordinated. But staff and planes are not 
joined, and the airlines usually do not 
share profits or losses. In some cases, the 
feeder sports a new logo, and its flight at- 
tendants wear uniforms that match those 
of the larger partner. 

The airlines, however, share one key 
asset: a two-letter code that identifies each 
airline on flight-reservation computer ter- 
minals. Regional lines use the code that 
identifies their big brothers. For example, 
Air Midwest's flight from Wichita to Kan- 
sas City is labeled EA, rather than AM, on 


| travel agents’ computer screens. That is 


important because the major carriers’ 
codes get priority display in reservation 
systems and are therefore booked first. 
Although ridership on the regionals is 
up since the advent of deregulation, the 
number of airlines has been falling be- 
cause of mergers and bankruptcies. In 
1984, 26.1 million people flew on them, 
and one industry watcher believes that by 
the end of 1986 the number will grow to 
45.8 million. Still, 29 of the 208 commuter 











lines went out of business between 1978 | 


and 1984. An additional 50 are expected 
to fail before the end of the decade. 

Regional airlines hope that the hook- 
ups with the more prestigious carriers will 
help them survive. Revenues at Atlantic 
Southeast, which has headquarters in At- 
lanta, increased from $23 million in 1983 
to $44 million in 1984 after it signed 
an agreement with Delta. Atlantic South- 
east expects to do about $75 million in 
business this year. Boasts Vice Presi- 
dent John Beiser: “The relationship with 
Delta allowed us to post the highest 
operating profit margin in the industry 
last year.’’ —By Gordon M. Henry. Reported by 
Lee Griggs/Chicago 
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FOLLOW YO 


In a world full of no-no’s the 
Washington apple is one temptation 
you don't have to resist. It’s the 


healthy altemative to junk food. 


NO artificial colors or 
flavors. There's natural 
good taste in every bite. . 


NO pieservatives. NO choles: “. 
terol. In fact, the pectin in apples 
seems to trap cholesterol before your 


body has a chance to absorb it. So adding apples to your diet might actuall 
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help lower your blood cholesterol level. MQ empty feeling. Apples 
have real staying power because they're full of fiber. One apple 
has as much fiber as a whole bow! of cereal. But unlike bran fiber, 


the pectin fiber in an apple absorbs more water and stays in your stomach 
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HEALTH FOOD. 




















longer. That means faa Bro. feel full longer. NO processed sugar. 

Natural fruit sugar is F another reason why apples are a good appetite 

suppressor. Fructose “triggers a slower rise! in your blood 

sugar level. And when blood sugar goes up slowly, it stays up longer. 

= So that apple energy sticks with you to 3::,.0%2# help stave off 
hunger. Ni creamy center. Okay, we admit it. Apples aren't 

— perfect. But remember: one knows how to grow 
them better than the apple growers 
of Washington. kidding. AEE ORIGINAL WasBIvirON 
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Business Notes 





Golden Arches on the Dow 


Along with the Senate and the 
Baseball Hall of Fame, the Dow Jones 
industrial average is among the most 
exclusive clubs in the U.S. Its members 
read like a Who's Who of American 
industry. Stock prices for General Mo- 
tors, IBM, Exxon, AT&T, US. Steel 
and 25 other blue-chip companies 
make up the widely watched Dow 
Jones average. Last week the editors of 
the Wall Street Journal, who choose 
the Dow’s members, reshuffled the 
club’s roster. Added to the list were McDonald’s, the fast-food 
giant, and Philip Morris, maker of Marlboro, Dropped from the 
index were American Brands, maker of Lucky Strikes, and Gen- 
eral Foods, which produces Jell-O and other food products. 

The change became necessary when Philip Morris bought 
General Foods. Philip Morris was a suitable replacement for 
General Foods, but then American Brands had to be dropped to 
avoid having two cigarette makers among the 30. The Journal 
editors also wanted to shift the index away from smokestack in- 
dustries, which are overrepresented in the elite group. McDon- 
ald’s provided a golden opportunity and reflected the continuing 
growth of the service sector in the economy. 
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Beefing up a prime index 


Strawberry Fields Forever 


Biotechnology has always held a special terror for environ- 
mentalists. They feared that someday genetically altered organ- 
isms would be released into the atmosphere as part of some ex- 
periment and then cause widespread ecological damage. As a 
result, the organisms that scientists can now produce have re- 
mained in laboratories. 

That may soon change. This month the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency is expected to approve a limited experiment, to 
be conducted by California-based Advanced Genetic Sciences, 
in which genetically altered organisms will be allowed to enter 
the environment. The EPA believes that the fears about ecologi- 
cal damage are unfounded. 

Scientists will take bacteria called Pseudomonas syringae, 
| which are found on nearly all plants, and extract the gene that 
causes ice crystals to form when the bacteria come in contact 
with a plant and the temperature falls to between 20° F and 
32° F. The altered bacteria will be sprayed on one-tenth of an 
acre of strawberry plants and are expected to prevent the plants’ 
blossoms and leaves from freezing. AGS predicts that the prod- 
uct could have sales of up to $100 million annually to farmers. 





REGULATIONS 
Truth in Booze 


What do yeast, egg white and fish glue have in common? 
They are ingredients of some wines, though a customer would 
not realize it from reading the labels on the bottles. Thinking 
that people should know what they are drinking, Federal Judge 
John Pratt ruled in Washington last week that beer, wine and li- 
quor manufacturers must begin revealing ingredients by April. 

That rule was proposed by the Carter Administration in 
1980, but dropped under President Reagan, who favors reducing 
regulations. The Administration was then sued by the Center for 
Science in the Public Interest, which argued that many Ameri- 
cans are allergic to some ingredients used by brewers and distill- 
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ers. For example, the center said, people could have a reaction to 
the sulfites often found in beer and wine or the corn in liquors. 

Concern about the contents of alcoholic beverages seemed to 
have some foundation last week, when the Villa Banfi, the larg- 
est U.S. wine importer, had to recall up to 400,000 cases of Riun- 
ite wine because some of it contained traces of diethylene glycol, 
a chemical found in antifreeze. Austrian vintners were accused 
last summer of using that ingredient to sweeten wine. 


Getting the Drop on Cop Pop 


Those pastel police from TV’s Miami Vice never leave the 
station house without some trendy disco music. Now millions of 
their fans are hopping to the same cop pop. An album of songs 
culled from the program has made a high-speed chase up the 
record charts, selling more than 3 million copies in a month. Last 
week the record reached No. 1 on the Billboard magazine 
chart, propelled by two Top Ten singles, the instrumental Miami 
Vice Theme by Jan Hammer and You Belong to the City by 
Glenn Frey. While movie sound tracks like last summer's Bever- 
ly Hills Cop have become a proven music-industry formula, Mi- 





ami Vice is the first No. | TV album since the Peter Gunn sound 
track in 1959. 

The album is a financial smash for its label, MCA Records, 
which produced the record for just $200,000, compared with 
$750,000 for a typical movie sound 
track. Such stars as Phil Collins and 
Tina Turner, who contributed songs, 
accepted lower-than-usual fees in or- 
der to meet the budget. The record’s 
success has inspired MCA Records 
to consider a sequel. Meanwhile, fans 
of the palmy program will not run 
out of music. The show’s stars, Philip 
Michael Thomas and Don Johnson, 
are each working on a solo album. 











How to Beep Yourself 


In simpler times, beepers were usually worn by doctors on 
call to answer medical emergencies. Today they are routinely 
carried by executives, lawyers and journalists. In fact, they are 
something of a status symbol. Now comes a new twist: an ersatz 
beeper so that people can beep themselves. Press a small button. 
About 25 seconds later, a red light flashes and a beep starts to 
sound. The person can gracefully excuse himself from a boring 
business meeting or a dull blind date. About the size of cigarette 
lighter, this device, called the Timely Beeper, weighs 2.5 oz. and 
sells for $29, while the real thing costs some $100. 

The Timely Beeper, also known as False Alarm, is sold by 
the Sharper Image, a San Francisco firm that has a mail-order 
catalog and several retail stores. Since it was introduced three 
months ago, several thousand have 
been sold. The product was created 
by Eugene Grant, 67, the founder of 





Omega Contract Design, a Califor- 
nia-based designer of aerospace 
products. The notion came to him 
one day, when he found himself 
restless in church. Says Grant: 
“There I was listening to one homi- 
ly after another. Meanwhile I was 
dying to go fishing.” When a fellow 
churchgoer’s beeper went off, di- 
vine inspiration struck. 





Ersatz but effective 
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Americas Favorite 100. 










SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 
Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 


© Prep Morns Inc 1985 






10 mg “tar;’ 0.7 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Feb’85 
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Throughout history, many fortunate people have 
received college scholarships They've grown and 
become not only successful, but historical figures as 
well. All because someone gave them the chance to 
go to college 

The New England Colleges Fund has been instru- 
mental in providing 29 New England private colleges 
with scholarship funds for underprivileged and 
modest-income students. N.E C.F also awards 
money for research en dowments, faculty salaries, 
equipment, library books, and more. 

Your business contribution to The New England 


Amherst * Bates * Bowdoin * Brandeis * Clark * Colby * Connecticut © 
AA 


unt Holyoke * Providence © Mle 


¢ Merrimack * Middlebury * 








e Smith « Stor 





ehill © Trinity © Tufts * Welle 
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Colleges Fund helps 29 schools which stimulate the 
New England region economically and culturally. Your 
contribution supports the very idea of independent 
education 

Give to The New England Colleges Fund. Because 
there are a lot of deserving candidates. And one may 
just end up working for you 


The New England Colleges Fund 
needs your support. 


For more informatior , alleges Fund 
581 Boylston St stor 7-267-1182 











Not all aleoholies 
drink themselves 
todeath.  -<<iesi 


Some do it with cap- 
sules and pills. 

Sedatives, tranquilizers, 
hypnotics, narcotics, 
amphetamines and anti- oe 
co — -s 

All of them can be abused 
to the point of addiction. And, 
when taken alone or with a 
chaser, can be lethal as “' @ 

But there’s a way out. ws 

It’s called CareUnit. CareUnit Reeth treats 
more people for alcohol and drug problems than any private 
program available. And it’s av ailable at a local community 
hospital near you. But before treatment can begin, you have to care 
enough to call. And to do that you have to recognize that you or 
someone you love needs help. 

If you don't, you can be sure of one thing. The problem will 
only get worse. 

Tb talk personally with a CareUnit counselor, call us today at 
one of the numbers listed below or toll-free at 800-854-0318. 


CareUNIT 


Nobody ¢ cares the way we do. 


(312) 737-9171 = (312) 947-2330 (312) 677-3910 







CENTRAL COMMUNITY JACKSON PARK HOSPITAL SKOKIE VALLEY 
HOSPITAL & MEDICAL CENTER HOSPITAL 
(312) 650-6509 = (312) 278-5015 (312) 633-5860 

MT. SINAT HOSPITAL ST. ELIZABETH HOSPITAL ST. ELIZABETH HOSPITAL 


MEDICAL CENTER ADULT PROGRAM ADOLESCENT PROGRAM 


1985, CareUnit’ is a registered service mark of Comprehensive Care Corp 


































Forget everything you've 
previously believed about 
sedans: Big on the outside 
Soft on the inside. And never 
ending stops at the pump. No 
more. Because the sedan has 
changed...into a sophis 
ticated, street-wise performer 
named Dodge Lancer. 

Lancer was designed with 
a new regard for the fun of 
the road. And a disregard for 
the commonly held notion 
that performance precludes 
practicality. 

First, the fun. 

Lancer ES. Seating: Deep 
reclining buckets with lateral 
support. Instrumentation: 
Tach, graphic message center, 





ea hy CAR AM stereo/FM 





gauge alerts, you 
name it. Radio: 


stereo, standard. -Handling: 
Front-wheel drive, precision 
balanced sport suspension, 
and quick-ratio power steer 
ing. Power: Dodge's renowned 
2.2 liter EFI engine, standard. 
Dodge's brand new 2.5 liter 
EFI engine, optional. Even 
more power: Available Turbo 
Sport Package —it can get 
Voice tiWAscom COMIN ALAN) 
brisk 5.7 seconds. 

As for practicality... 

Room: Seating for five. Or 
seating for two plus 42 cubic 
eclmelmer|¢-(olcores1mee)it|®)I 
ments of a rear liftback and 
split folding rear 
seats. EPA MPG: 
35 est. highway mpg 
and 26 est. city mpg. 
Warranty: 5 year, 
50,000 mile Protec- 
tion Plan, standard* 








Compare Lancersto other 
sedans that promise practical- 
ity and performance. Lancer- 
offers more passenger room, 
better standard highway mile- 
age, a longer warranty and 
more standard horsepower 
than Mazda 626, Honda 
Accord, or Pontiac 6000** 

Dodge Lancer. If you'd 
like to buy or lease* one, 
see your Dodge dealer. 

If you'd like more informa- 
tion and a free brochure 
explaining how we 
gave such a practical 
sedan the heart of a 
sports car, just Cal 
1-800-4A-DODGE 
weekdays between 

9 AM and 5 PM CST. 


DIVISION OF 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


AN AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 
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Furor over an AIDS Announcement 


Critics say a claim by French doctors is premature 


he hubbub began last week with an 

unusual announcement. According to 
Georgina Dufoix, France’s Minister of So- 
cial Affairs, an important discovery had 
been made that offered “reasonable 
hope” in the treatment of acquired immu- 
nodeficiency syndrome. At a jam-packed 
press conference later the same day, three 
scientists from Laénnec Hos- 
pital in Paris reported that 
they had found a drug treat- 
ment that produced “a spec- 
tacular biological response” 
in AIDS patients. Such a 
response, said Dr. Philippe 
Even, who headed the team, 
“has never been observed be- 
fore.” The name of this magi- 
cal potion was unexpectedly 
familiar: cyclosporine. 

The drug, which is re- 
sponsible for much of the re- 
cent progress in organ trans- 
plantation, is a potent sup- 
pressor of the immune system 
and is particularly effective at inhibiting 
the rejection of foreign organs. On the sur- 
face, cyclosporine (trade name: Sandim- 
mun) would seem to be the last drug one 
would prescribe for AIDS patients, whose 
immune systems are already critically de- 
pressed. Indeed, an early theory about the 
cause of AIDS held that it was triggered by 
a cyclosporine-like substance produced 
by an infectious fungus. 

To medical researchers, it was no less 
surprising that Even and his colleagues, 
Jean-Marie Andrieu and Alain Venet, 
had based their sensational report on tests 
with only two patients, one of whom had 
been treated for less than a week. “To 
draw conclusions with just a week’s time 
frame is really a majestic leap,” said An- 








The drug in question 








thony Fauci, a leading AIDS investigator 
at the U.S. National Institutes of Health 
(NIH). AIDS researchers in both the US. 
and France also censured the Paris team 
for holding a press conference before they 
had presented their findings in a scientific 
forum. “I’m very disturbed by their meth- 
od of announcing their work,” said Dr. 
_ Paul Volberding, head of the 
8 AIDS clinic at San Francisco 
General Hospital. “They're 
approaching it in the most ir- 
responsible way possible.” 

The Laénnec group ac- 
knowledged that it would be 
premature to draw any firm 
conclusions about cyclospo- 
rine. But they argued that it 
was “ethically necessary” to 
share what could be an impor- 
tant finding. They reported 
that the drug had produced a 
dramatic rise in the number of 
T-4 cells—specialized white 
blood cells essential to the im- 
mune system—in both of the test patients. 
(An abnormally low level of these cells is 
a hallmark of AIDS.) One of the patients, a 
38-year-old man described as having been 
“near death” before treatment, had a 
hundredfold increase in his T-4 level. 

The Laénnec scientists speculated 
that cyclosporine produced this effect by 
depriving the AIDS virus of its favorite tar- 
get, “activated” T-4 cells that are primed 
to defend the body. The virus reproduces 
inside these cells, destroying them in the 
process. Cyclosporine is known to prevent 
activation of T-4 cells, apparently making 
them less susceptible to the virus’ assault. 
The T cells survive, and their number in- 
creases as the body continues to produce 
them. 
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Currently not enough data are avail- 
able to begin evaluating this theory. But 
as the French researchers admit, even if 
cyclosporine treatment should prove ef- 
fective, it would not represent a cure for 
AIDS; the virus would still be present, 
ready to strike again when treatment 
stopped. Moreover, giving an immuno- 
suppressant to patients whose immune 
systems are already weakened is clearly 
risky. Says Dr. Donald Abrams of San 
Francisco General Hospital: “Cyclospo- 
rine might be quite lethal in AIDS patients 
for all we know.” 

Though inconclusive, the French tests 
prompted the U.S. subsidiary of Sandoz, 
Ltd., the Swiss-based manufacturer of cy- 
closporine, to announce that it would soon 
begin tests of the drug in American AIDS 
patients. Said Max Link, who heads the 
subsidiary: “Only well-controlled, long- 
term investigations will answer the ques- 
tion of whether Sandimmun could play a 
role in the treatment of AIDS.” 

The French announcement and the 
resulting furor underscore the frenetic 
pace of AIDS research. At the NIH in Be- 
thesda, Md., calls come in virtually every 
day from drug manufacturers claiming to 
have a new treatment for the disease. 
About half a dozen drugs are currently 
under serious study. Several, including ri- 
bavirin, suramin and one called com- 
pound S, have shown promise in blocking 
the replication of the AIDS virus. But few, 
if any, have demonstrated the potential to 
rebuild the devastated immune systems of 
AIDS patients. 

With no other way to turn, desperate 
AIDS patients may be led by the prema- 
ture French report to try potentially 
dangerous experiments with cyclospo- 
rine. Says Laurie McBride, president of 
San Francisco’s Lesbian and Gay Cham- 
ber of Commerce: “This feeds into what 
we're calling the second epidemic—the 
epidemic of fear.” 





When the world learned that Rock 
Hudson had ALDS, a question arose in the 
minds of Dynasty fans: “What about Linda 
Evans?” She had played a passionate kiss- 
ing scene with Hudson on the popular TV 
series. Though no case of AIDS has ever 
been traced to kissing, the virus is some- 
times present in saliva. This has prompted 
some actors to express concern about play- 
ing love scenes. Last week the Screen Ac- 
tors Guild addressed the touchy matter by 
asking that movie producers notify per- 
formers in advance if their roles call for 
open-mouth kisses. Any actor not so ad- 
vised before signing a contract may refuse 
to play the scene, without financial penal- 
ty. “We are not saying kissing is danger- 
ous,” stressed SAG Executive Dean San- 
tora. “This is not a medical bulletin. It’s a 
labor matter.” —-By Claudia Wallis. Reported 
by Patricia Delaney/Washington and William 
Dowell/Paris 
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Bridging the Gap 
A new role jor artificial hearts 


n Pittsburgh, Thomas Gaidosh, 47, a 

burly, 6-ft. 3-in. factory worker and fa- 
ther of two, languished in his hospital bed 
last month, struggling for his life. For 
weeks, doctors at Presbyterian-University 
Hospital had been searching for a donor 
heart to replace his debilitated one. Time 
was running out. Across the state, in the 
chocolate capital of Hershey, Anthony 
Mandia, 44, was losing a similar battle. 
Mandia, a Philadelphia recreation-center 
director, had a history of coronaries, and 
now his heart was deteriorating rapidly, 
but no donor could be found. On the West 
Coast, Richard Dallara, 33, an auto me- 
chanic from Sonoma, Calif., was near 
death, also awaiting a donor heart. Then, 
within one week, all three became willing 
subjects in the newest medical experi- 
ment in borrowing time: the use of a me- 
chanical pump as a temporary “bridge” to 
a human-heart transplant. 

Last week they appeared to have safe- 
ly crossed that bridge. Within hours of 
one another, the three men underwent 
surgery to replace their temporary me- 
chanical devices with donor hearts. At 
week’s end all seemed to be making prog- 
ress, and none showed signs of rejection. 

The flurry of surgery marked an im- 
portant transition in the use of artificial 
hearts. After the serious neurological 
complications in such earlier mechani- 
cal-heart recipients as Barney Clark, 
Jack Burcham and William Schroeder 
(who remains alive but brain-impaired 
after nearly 350 days with the Jarvik-7), 
the tide seems to be turning away from 
the use of artificial pumps as permanent 
fixtures. Instead, surgeons are beginning 
to implant them as emergency stopgap 
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An experiment in borrowing time. 


measures. This change of emphasis be- 
came apparent at a meeting in Wash- 
ington last month attended by most of 
the world’s leading implant surgeons. 
Several felt that the artificial heart, in 
its current form, is simply too crude and 
too risky to be widely used on a long- 
term basis. Tucson Surgeon Jack Cope- 
land, who helped pioneer the use of an 
artificial heart as a temporary measure, 
judged the Jarvik-7 “a monstrous thing 
that does awful things to people.” The 
longer it remains in a patient, he said, 
“the more likely you're going to have 
trouble.” 

Used as a bridge, the mechanical 








Milestones 





DIED. Kirby Grant, 73, stone-faced star 
of the 1950s television series Sky King, 
player in low-budget westerns and such 
Mountie movies as Call of the Klondike 
(1950) and Northwest Territory (1952), 
onetime radio entertainer, and lately 
goodwill ambassador for Cypress Gar- 
dens, an entertainment park in central 
Florida; in an automobile accident en 
route to view last week’s space shuttle 
lift-off as an invited guest of NASA; 
in Titusville, Fla. 






DIED. John H. Michaelis, 73, retired four-star 
Army general, whose courage in combat 
earned him the nickname Iron Mike; of a 
heart attack; in Clayton, Ga. During the 
Korean conflict, as commander of the 
27th Infantry (Wolfhound) Regiment, 
Michaelis prepared his men for battle 
with the famous rallying cry “You're not 
here to die for your country. You're here 
to make those so-and-sos die for theirs.” 





DIED. Phil Silvers, 73, Emmy Award-win- 
ning comedian who after a long career in 
vaudeville achieved Broadway stardom in 
High Button Shoes (1947) and Top Ba- 
nana (1951), appeared in such movies as 
It's a Mad Mad Mad Mad World and A 
Funny Thing Happened on the Way to the 
Forum, but was best known for his por- 
trayal of Master Sergeant Ernie Bilko, 
the glib, rascally hero of the 1950s TV 
series the Phil Silvers Show; in Century 
City, Calif. 


DIED. William McPherson Allen, 85, former 
president (1945-68) and chief executive 
officer (1968-72) of the Boeing Co.; 
of complications from Alzheimer’s dis- 
ease; at his home in Seattle. Allen 
led Boeing’s post-World War II re-entry 
into the commercial market. Perhaps 
his greatest coup was staking $16 mil- 
lion on the construction of a swept-wing 
prototype for a commercial jet, which 
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heart is kept in place until the patient’s 
condition stabilizes and a donor organ is 
found. Surgeons can now choose among 
several types of pumps. While Gaidosh re- 
ceived the familiar Jarvik-7, Mandia’s 
surgery marked the debut of the Penn 
State heart, developed by Surgeon Wil- 
liam Pierce of the Milton S. Hershey 
Medical Center. It has been approved by 
the Food and Drug Administration for 
temporary use only and is designed to 
overcome the blood-clotting problems 
that have plagued Jarvik-7 recipients. 
Dallara, meanwhile, was connected to a 
pair of external pumps called ventricular 
assist devices, which are ordinarily used 
singly to help heart patients recover after 
surgery. When used in pairs, VADs can 
take over the work of both the left and the 
right pumping chambers and serve as a 
complete artificial heart. 

Many surgeons are optimistic about 
the use of mechanical hearts as bridges. 
Under ideal conditions, once the artificial 
heart is replaced by a human donor heart, 
a patient’s prospects should be roughly 
similar to those of other transplant recipi- 
ents: an 80% chance of survival for at 
least one year, 60% for five years. There 
is, however, an ethical concern: patients 
with mechanical hearts may be given pri- 
ority over others waiting for donor hearts, 
which are in desperately short supply. 

In the long run, some sort of perma- 
nent artificial implant will almost certain- 
ly be necessary if the growing demand for 
replacement hearts is to be met. The early 
efforts of Surgeon William DeVries with 
the Jarvik-7 and the new work with 
bridge implants have already suggested 
ways of improving today’s crude devices. 
In the future, says Pierce, “they'll seem to 
us like the Model T.” Down the road, he 
hopes, lies the cardiac equivalent of a 
well-tuned Mercedes. —By Claudia Wallis. 
Reported by Barbara Dolan/Washington 


























later evolved into 


the Boeing 707. 


DIED. Marion Tanner, 
ninetyish, quirky, col- 
orful, real-life model 
for the heroine of 
the Broadway musi- 
cal Mame, which was 
d based on the 1955 
novel Auntie Mame, written by her neph- 
ew Edward Everett Tanner III under the 
pen name Patrick Dennis; of pneumonia 
precipitated by a stroke; in a New York 
City nursing home. For more than three 
decades she ran a salon for struggling art- 
ists, writers, self-styled radicals and, later, 
drifters. In 1964, unable to meet mortgage 
payments, she was evicted from her 
house, prompting a deputy sheriff on the 
case to remark, “She is an amazing wom- 
an... In an earlier time, she might have 
been a saint.” 
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New Instant Sanka” has a delicious fresh- 
brewed taste because it's perked with our 
patented fresh-brewing process. 

Ground Sanka” is made from a fine 
blend of select coffee beans to give you 





We guarantee that you will love th j satisfying taste of Sanka* If youdon't 
price dated after 10/1/85 for a full re 1 
Send to General Foods, Post Of 
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GUARANTEE 


You'll love the taste, or you'll get your money back. 


rree, just send the unused portion of the package and a cash regist 


ister tape wi 
stant Sanka® with fresh-brewed taste and Ground Sanka* with the Fre lock™ packet 
¢, [linois 60902. Offer expires 3/31/86, Limit one (In tant and Ground) per family 












irresistible aroma and great coffee taste. 

Sanka® Brand Decaffeinated Coffee. 
Deliciously smooth and satisfying. And of 
course, still 97% caffein free. We're so sure 
you'll love it, we can guarantee it. 
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The fact that both of these 
Monte Carlos are on Goodyear Engles 





For the past 14 years, every 
car that won a Winston Cup 
Grand National race won it on 
Goodyear tires 

Over the years, as teams 
and drivers became aware of 
Goodyear's superiority, they 


changed. To Goodyear 

So it's no coincidence that 
once again, every car in this year's 
Grand National field races exclu- 
sively on just one make of tire 

The Goodyear racing Eagle 


And that includes, of course, 
Terry Labonte's 1984 NASCAR 
Winston Cup Grand National 
Championship-winning Chevrolet 
Monte Carlo 

It's also no coincidence that 
Chevrolet's street-version Monte 
Carlo SS also comes with just one 
make of tire 

The Goodyear Eagle GT radial 

The success of both of these 
tires has a common source 

Goodyear's ability to engineer 


better high-performance tires 
Both for the track, and for 
the street 
So it's really no coincidence 
that Goodyear racing Eagles are 
winning races all over the country. 
Or that Goodyear Eagle street 
radials are winning the hearts 
and minds of enthusiasts, and the 
people who make cars for enthu- 
siasts, all over America 
In fact, it's really no coincl 
dence at all 





EAGLE. ENGINEERED FOR CARS Fe THE PROPER QUALIFICATIONS. 
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SYEAR 


| rain. Its 2 billion ft. of niobium-titanium 
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The Colossus of Colliders 





Scientists prepare to build the world’s biggest physics machine 


ts 60-mile circumference could embrace 
Manhattan, Barbados or (almost) Bah- 


wire could encircle the world 16 times. The 
150 megawatts of power needed to operate 
it could light up a city of 15,000. And its 
price tag of as much as $6 billion could pur- 
chase half a dozen new space shuttles. All 
told, the superconducting supercollider 
(SSC), a gigantic particle accelerator that 
the Department of Energy may begin con- 
structing somewhere in the U.S. before the 
end of the decade, would be the biggest, 
most elaborate and most ambitious physics 





project ever undertaken. 


Tube containing 
___ 2 beam pipes 


Radio frequency 
accelerator 


Yet what the underground mega- 
machine might accomplish is more bog- 
gling still: it would serve as a circular 
iron-and-steel racetrack for beams of sub- 
atomic particles, traveling at fantastic 
speeds, that would be smashed together in 
an effort to mimic conditions at the earli- 
est moments of the universe. It would en- 
able physicists to probe fundamental mys- 
teries about the origin of matter and 
energy and could help them achieve a 
long-sought goal: to weave the four 
known forces of nature—electromagne- 
tism, gravity, the weak force (responsible 
for radioactive decay) and the strong force | 
(which holds atomic nuclei together)—into 
a single, elegant, grand unified theory. Says 
Leon Lederman, director of the Fermi Na- 
tional Accelerator Laboratory (Fermilab), 
the high-energy physics facility near Chi- 
cago: “With the SSC, we are bound to make 
fantastic new discoveries.” 

Ata hearing before a House subcom- 
mittee, physicists from the U.S. and Eu- 
rope last week stressed the importance of 
the mammoth project for American sci- 





| predominance in this particular field,” 
| said Carlo Rubbia, a renowned physicist 


at the CERN accelerator center near Ge- 


| ence. “By building the ssc you will have 


neva. His testimony supported the view 
of Presidential Science Adviser George 
Keyworth, who earlier this year warned 
that “it would be a serious blow to U.S. 
scientific leadership if that facility were 
built in another country.” 

Anticipating a federal green light for 
the collider, 28 states are lobbying to be 
home to the sprawling complex, which, in 
addition to generating thousands of jobs, 
could attract other high-tech businesses to 
the area. In that respect, says Bob Chan- 
dler, city manager of Winnemucca, Nev. 
(pop. 5,270), one of the contending sites, 





are thought to have existed in the very 
first moments of the universe. Before the 
unstable fragments decay back into ener- 


gy and more familiar bits of matter, their | 


feathery traces are recorded by detectors. 
Those traces have helped physicists to 


| track down more and more members of 


the large and seemingly limitless bestiary 
of subatomic particles. Last year, for ex- 


| ample, Rubbia shared a Nobel Prize for 


having discovered, using the CERN super 


| proton-antiproton synchrotron accelera- 


tor (SPPS), the W and Z particles. His 


| finding provided proof for a theory that 


united two of the fundamental forces, 


| electromagnetism and the weak force. 


The payoff from the ssc should be 
even greater. As it is now conceived, the 
accelerator would generate energies of 40 
trillion electron volts, in contrast to the 
640 billion electron volts produced by 


Detector where particle - 


Superconducting bending magnets 





“it’s a hundred times better than the Gen- 
eral Motors’ Saturn plant.” 

The supercollider would be still an- 
other in a string of new colossal accelera- 
tors that seem to be proliferating almost 
as rapidly as the novel particles they pro- 
duce. In these machines, electrons or pro- 
tons (and usually their antimatter coun- 
terparts, positrons or antiprotons) are 
spurred to nearly the speed of light and 
tremendous energy levels by radio waves 
and steered on their circular course by 
magnets. The monumental girth of the 
new machines stems from limitations in 
the power of the guiding magnets; bigger 
circular tracks have gentler curves and 
thus require less intense magnetic fields to 
keep the particles on their required path. 

At several locations around a track, 
the particles are either smashed into me- 
tallic targets or steered to collide head-on 
with one another. Most of the new ma- 
chines opt for the collision technique, 
which produces more energy. Explains 
Alvin Tollestrup, a Fermilab physicist: 
“It’s the difference between a semi 
crashing into a small car and two semis 
crashing head-on.’ Some of the tremen- 
dous energy of those impacts is fleetingly 
transformed into strange particles that 





beams collide head-on 


CERN’s SPPS accelerator. More impressive 
still, it would produce collisions 20 times 
as powerful as the generation of big ma- 
chines now under construction at CERN, 
Fermilab and the Stanford Linear Accel- 
erator Center. Whizzing past each other, 
the SSC’s two opposing beams, consisting 
of closely packed bunches of about 10 bil- 
lion protons each, would complete about 
3,000 laps a second. In four to six places 
around the ring, the beams would inter- 
sect, producing up to 100 million colli- 
sions a second. At each collision site, a 
highly sophisticated detector at least 


three stories high would be needed to | 
sense and record the impacts, telltale de- | 


bris and any newly created particles. 








The ssc is by no means a certainty. 


Critics are worried that its cost will drain | 
money from other worthwhile projects, | 
and growing concern about the federal | 


deficit could, at best, delay congressional 
approval. But many scientists are con- 
vinced that the big collider will eventually 
be built. Says James Cronin, a physicist at 
the University of Chicago: “If we're seri- 
ous about finding out about nature, we 
have to do it.” — By Natalie Angier. 
Reported by J. Madeleine Nash/Chicago 
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Our sincere apol- 
ogies to highway 
road crews every- 










Ki k @ little 
where. But with a high- 
performance 1.8-liter fuel. 
injected engine strapped 

@ toits aerodynamic 


body, the § German-engineered Volkswagen GTI just can’t 
help but eat up the road. Add to that the performance 
qualities of a 5-speed close-ratio transmission, 4-wheel 
independent sports suspension, front and rear stabilizer 
bars, 4-w vhe | disc brakes, rack-and-pinion steering 
and the GTI just can’t help but give you the ride of your life 

Texi rivetine Volkswagen GTI. After all, driving should 
be fun, not a pain in the asphalt. ) It’s nota car. 

The 1986 GTI $9.190: It’s a Volkswagen. 
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Sport 





Hurry, Hurry, Step Right Up 





T 0 the faintly sad piping of a calliope, a 
pair of new extremes have cast unusu- 
ally shaped shadows across the face of 
sport, causing it to break out in a smile of 
unexpected dimensions. One is a basket- 
ball player of 7 ft. 7 in. but just 208 Ibs., the 
other a football player of 308 Ibs. but just 
6 ft. 2 in. Since their sideshow duties ex- 
tend to the legitimate arena, neither is an 
Eddie Gaedel, the baseball midget of 1951 
with “a strike zone barely visible to the 
naked eye.”’ But both are Primo Carneras 
from boxing’s °30s, outsize attractions 
obliged to double as spectacles. 





ing too tall or a football player too massive 


lets’ Manute Bol and the Chicago Bears’ 
William Perry are straining the bound- 
aries of humor and humanity. Perry has 
become known wide and far as “the re- 
frigerator,” and not be- 
cause whenever he opens 
his mouth a light goes on. 
“I was big when I was lit- 
tle,” he likes to say, 13% 
Ibs. at his birth nearly 23 
years ago in Aiken, S.C. He 
grew to almost 400 Ibs., or 
“350 and rising,” accord- 
ing to Clemson Universi- 
ty’s limited scales. Against 
Wake Forest once, Perry 
blocked a punt by punting 
a blocker. That is, the little 
fellow who was supposed 
to obstruct him bounced in 
the air so high that he 
knocked down the ball. 
Drafted No. | by Chi- 
cago, Perry encountered 
some unkindness at first. 
Buddy Ryan, the Bears’ re- 
doubtable defensive coor- 
dinator, pronounced the 
appliance overstuffed and 
immediately took to call- 
ing him “Fatso.” However, 
Head Coach Mike Ditka 
shared the fascination of 
the fans, who felt a tremor 
whenever No. 72 so much 
as rolled over on the side- 
lines. At Ditka’s insistence 
last week, Ryan installed 
Perry as a defensive start- 
er, confirming the rookie’s 
position as the most well- 
rounded man on the team. 
He had already contribut- 
ed on offense in a fashion 
that delighted the industry 
less than the country. 
After Perry steam- 
rolled to a _ touchdown 














The notion of a basketball player be- | 


is funny in itself. But the Washington Bul- | 





Under the 10-ft. rim 


See Bol and Perry, the most compelling athletes on earth 


against Green Bay, everyone had to agree 
that he could move the pile. “Maybe.” 
suggested Denver Coach Dan Reeves, “he 
is the pile.” As always, Perry just laughed: 
“Everybody has something to say smart, 
but as long as nobody comes up and slaps 
me in the face, I don’t feel no real grief. 
I've always thought that if you're differ- 
ent, it’s up to you to make friends with the 
other guy. My sense of humor can carry 
me. I laugh along. I figure that God 
shapes everybody to a purpose.” 

Still, a divine plan is scarcely visible in 
Bol’s excruciating thinness, which com- 
bines with a perfectly erect bearing to ac- 
centuate his height and make Bol, in the 
phrase of Teammate Tom McMillen, 
“kind of regal.” On ankles like wrists, 
“Nute” moves with the pumping action of 
machinery and the caution of a man on 
stilts. “Kip Keino,” Center Jeff Ruland 
_ calls to him from behind. 


*“Ah-ha-ha,”” Bol says, 
= “ah-ha-ha.” 

} Even in Africa’s Su- 
= dan, among the Dinka 


tribesmen, basketball was 
known as a logical career 
for a 91-in. man. Of con- 
fused age, though thought 
to be 23, Bol had a trau- 
matic introduction to the 
game six years ago. 
Goaded by a cousin to at- 


several teeth on the rim. In 
the spirit of his 7-ft. 10-in. 
grandfather, a chieftain 
with some 80 children, 
though against the wishes 
of his 6-ft. 8-in. father, a 
cattleman who died lonely 
for his only son, Bol inev- 
itably made his way toa lo- 
cal team in Wau, a nation- 
al team in Khartoum, a 
college team in Connecti- 
cut, a minor-league team 
in Rhode Island and final- 
ly this year to the Bullets. 
For every 7-ft. center who 
ever looked down on a 6-ft. 
5-in. guard, Patrick Ewing 
of the New York Knicks 
murmurs, “Now I know 
how they feel.” 

Unlike Perry, Bol is a 
player basically in training 
who the Bullets hope will 
block a few shots as he goes. 
“He has had a binding ef- 
fect,” says Bob Ferry, the 
general manager who draft- 
ed Bol in the second round. 





tempt a dunk, he broke | 





“Unconsciously, and some- | 
- + 
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Above the cu.-ft.-capacity jokes 





times consciously, even ‘team’ players sel- 
dom worry about anyone else as much as 
themselves. But Manute has been a focal 
point of selflessness. They love him.” So, it 
appears, do the fans at every station. 


ll celebrities are cadged for auto- 

graphs, but Bol is forever beseeched | 
just to stand up. “Can't,” he demurs occa- 
sionally. “Leg broke.’’ When he is on his 
feet, stares are unavoidable. “I am a good- 
looking guy,”” he agrees kindly. “What 
size shoes do you wear?” strangers won- 
der. “You want to buy me a pair?” he 
smiles. They are only 154s. Bol’s ebony 
brow may appear furrowed, but those are 
scratches from a puberty rite that, more 
than the sleeping lion he once killed with 
a spear, confirmed his courage. He laughs 
easily when his spindly fingers wrap twice 
around an ordinary hand. 

“Everywhere I go, kindness,” he says 
“Some cruelty, but nothing hurts my feel- 
ings because I feel comfortable. Except in 
Cleveland, where I catch cold. Ah-ha-ha. 
Because God made me this way, I’m not 
mad. I have fun all the time. Oh man, I 
just want to be a good basketball player.” | 
Bol’s regimen for gaining weight is as op- 
pressive as Perry’s diet, though they are 
closing on each other cautiously. Perry 
says, “I don’t want to be too thin.” Bol 
says, “I don’t want to be too fat.” Their 
grace per pound is the amazement. In lat- 
eral-movement drills, Perry has to take 
care not to run over the slower men on ei- 
ther side of him. Humming the mellow 
song he used to sing to the herd, Bol prac- 
tices his hook shot with a surprisingly 
light touch, 

They grow on you. —By Tom Callahan 
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pee vents with — 
Falling Cards 


Battered toilet, Royal flush 





A: baseball begins handing out its 
spoils, Whitey Herzog has been 
named Manager of the Year by the Asso- 
ciated Press, and Joaquin Andujar has 
been awarded a ten-day suspension by the 
commissioner. Neither was still in his St. 
Louis uniform when the Cardinals fin- 
ished their season sourly, losing control of 
both the Kansas City Royals and them- 
selves, 11-0, in a World Series whose ma- 
jor miscalculation was scheduling the sev- 
enth game sixth. 

Both men were ejected, and Pitcher 
Andujar had to be restrained by team- 
mates during the six-run fifth inning 
of a foul-mouthed finale. Squalling over 
inconsequential balls and strikes, they 
really were pressing a grudge against 

American League Um- 
; pire Don Denkinger, 
who had made a fatal 
“safe” call at first base 
the night before. “I total- 
ly agree maybe he wasn’t 
safe,” allowed Denkinger 
decisively after viewing 
the replay. Branding 
American League umps 
“prejudiced” against 
National League teams, 
Herzog seemed to de- 
spair then and there. 
“We got as much chance 
of winning [tomorrow] as 
a monkey.” 

Royal Bret Saberhagen was the mon- 
key maker. Cardinal Starter John Tudor, 
the humorless winner of Games | and 4, 
reacted to being knocked out in the third 
inning by slugging an electric fan with his 
pitching hand and, against all odds, fin- 
ishing the season in stitches. Besides sur- 
rendering the first ten days of next year 
and a fine of $500, Andujar can also ex- 
pect a bill from the Royals for a battered 
toilet. It turned out the Cardinals had feet 
of porcelain. 


Saber-bration 
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Dramatic Drops for Minorities 





Black and Hispanic enrollments are down at all college levels 


Es this year, Richard Berendzen, 
president of the American University 
in Washington, ran ads in educational 
journals for two deanships, one in arts and 
sciences, the other in the law school. Hun- 
dreds of responses poured in, but not a 
single one, Berendzen noted, was from a 
black applicant. At about the same time, 
Patricia Snyder, 42, faced the bleak pros- 
pect of having to abandon her graduate 
studies in anthropology at the University 
of California, Los Angeles (UCLA) because 
she could not meet her annual tuition and 
off-campus living expenses of $16,000. If 
she had left, the department’s black grad- 
uate-student body would have been re- 
duced by one-third. Indeed, only 5.2% of 
UCLA’s 11,610 graduate students are 
black. 

Berendzen never did find a black can- 
didate; Snyder found a way to hang in with 
her anthropology studies. But both cases 
symbolize a chilling reality: at universities 
across the nation, blacks in particular and 
minorities in general are shockingly under- 
represented at all levels, from the top of the 
faculty down to the lowliest freshman. The 
most dramatic drop-offs occur at the upper 
levels. Minorities constitute more than 
20% of the nation’s college-age population, 
but according to Sheila Biddle, program of- 
ficer of the Ford Foundation, they account- 
ed for only 8% of the 31,190 Ph.D.s award- 
ed in 1983. Blacks, Puerto Ricans, 
Mexican Americans and American Indi- 
ans together accounted for a bare 4.4%. At 
the M.A. level, blacks, who make up 13% 
of the college-age population, were award- 
ed 6.5% of the degrees in 1979 and 5.8% in 
1981. Educators say the statistics show few 
signs of improvement and in many cases 
have been getting worse. 

Despite these dismal figures, Clifton 
Wharton Jr., chancellor of the sprawling 
State University of New York (SUNY), re- 
mained skeptical when his faculty com- 
plained that good nonwhite teachers were 
difficult to find. Then he discovered that 
of some 1,000 Ph.D.s earned by blacks, 
more than 600 were in education but only 
29 were in the physical sciences, six in 
math and one in computer science. Given 
such sparse credentials, faculty jobs for 
blacks have been extremely hard to come 
by. At Stanford, for example, a mere 45 of 
the university’s 1,294 faculty members are 
black or Hispanic. Among minorities, 
only Asians appear to be strengthening 
their grip on education’s top tiers. At 
SUNY in 1984, Asians held 531 faculty 
posts, compared with 316 for blacks. For 
the current academic year, Asians took all 
but eight of 68 new job openings. 

The situation was brought into fresh 
focus last month when the New England 


— 





Journal of Medicine reported significant 
falloffs in minority medical-school atten- 
dance since the civil rights fervor of a de- 
cade ago. In 1974 minority enrollment 
peaked at 10%, with blacks hitting a high 
of 7.5%. By 1983 minorities had slipped to 
9.7%. blacks to 6.8%. A similar situation 
exists in some law schools. 

One reason for the decline is money. 
About half of college-bound Hispanics 
and blacks come from families with annu- 
al incomes of $12,000 or less. The tab for a 
four-year medical degree can now run up 
to $100,000 and for a three-year law de- 





MORE FOIML¥d HONK 


Chancellor Wharton: a sobering discovery 





The good news is that Asians are gaining. 


gree up to $50,000. And student aid is dry- 
ing up, both from the Federal Govern- 
ment and from many foundations. With 
less help in sight, undergraduate enroll- 
ments are also showing a decline. Com- 
bined Hispanic and black college atten- 
dance fell from 34.6% of high schoolers in 
1976 to 29.2% in 1983. In addition, many 
minority students arrive poorly prepared 
by understaffed urban ghetto and rural 
secondary schools. 

Finally and perhaps most fundamen- 
tally, there is a very real but hard to 
quantify diminution of citizen interest 
across the nation in adhering to fair- 
practice goals. “It’s discouraging,” sums 
up Director Louis Sullivan of Morehouse 
School of Medicine. “We have lost the leg- 
acy of the °60s and ’70s in equal opportu- 
nity and in equity.” — By Ezra Bowen. 
Reported by Patricia Delaney/Washington, with 
other bureaus 
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MOZART DIED TO BRING ME PLEASURE. 
ITM NOT GOING TO TAKE THAT LIGHTLY. 


“The first time I enjoyed Mozart was the 
summer after | graduated from college. 

“| was traveling through Europe, when I 
met this Swedish woman in Malmo. 

“She was really into Mozart. And I soon 
learned why. Her whole philosophy on life was 
totally new to me. She always used to tell me, 
‘It’s not so important how other people choose 
to live their lives. If it feels right to you, do it. 
Just make sure you do it well!” 


CATCH THE SPIRIT OFATRUE PIONEER. 


I'M APIONEER AND IM PROUD OF IT. 











“T'll never forget that woman, or her philos- 
ophy, or her Mozart. She taught me to enjoy 
things I never knew existed. And for that, | will 
always be grateful.” 
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Plus means that when you need more 


from a typewriter, you can get it with the 


new IBM Wheelwriter® and Quietwriter® 
Systems. And you can get it easily. 





Introducing the new “Wheelwriter” System/20 
and System/40 and “Quietwriter” System/20 and 


ee 


System/40. They're the newest 
“SX so members of the IBM Selectric” 
a System/2000 family. 
And they're designed to 
grow with your needs. 
In fact, you can’t 
just call them 
typewriters, 










because they 


can do so 





at 


z much more. | 
Memories 
The System/20 typewriters are the basic 
typewriters of this new IBM series. They have large 
internal memories to let you store documents. And 
advanced-editing features. So you can search 
through a document and make changes be/ore you 
print it out. 

You can even combine information from several 
documents. Instead of having to retype the same 
material again. And again. 

But what if you need more functions? You can 
actually upgrade a Systen/20 model of either 
typewriter to a System/40. By yourself. In minutes. 

With the System/40 typewriters, you have more 
than twice the internal memory. And almost 





unlimited external memory, with IBM’s optional 
removable storage cartridges. 

The System/40 typewriters also feature IBM's 
exclusive new Application Program Cartridges. 
Including Spell Check, Help and interactive Learn 
cartridges. 

Of course, the new “Wheelwriter” and 
“Quietwriter” Systems give you IBM quality. 
reliability and ease of use. 

Stop by an Authorized IBM ‘lypewriter Dealer or an 
IBM Product Center. Because a typing system that 
can give you more is a welcome addition to any office. 


No matter how you look at typing, 
we're your type. 


Networking 
Cable goes in for sitcoms 


T he episode of HBO’s new sitcom /st & 

Ten opens with a shot of two comely 
lasses soaping themselves in a locker- 
room shower. Their endowments are on 
full display and duly noted by two football 
jocks ogling them from the doorway. The 
casual nudity may be startling to some 
viewers, especially since it has nothing to 
do with anything that follows. But for vet- 
eran watchers of cable TV series, such 
obligatory “skin scenes” are old hat Their 
purpose is not so much titillation as infor- 
mation. The message: This is cable, folks, 
not network TV. 

More and more, that is the only way 
to tell. As cable fights for viewers in the 
competitive TV marketplace, it is turning 

| increasingly to sitcoms and other net- 
work-style series. Jst & Ten, which 
debuted in August, follows the fortunes of 
a struggling pro football team owned by a 
sexy divorcée. Showtime’s newest entry 1s 
Washingtoon, a sitcom about a naive 
freshman Senator. The Disney Channel 
last season scored with Still the Beaver, an 
update of the old network comedy Leave 


| It to Beaver, and this month introduced 





Callaway takes the oath in Washingtoon 


Danger Bay, an adventure series about a 
family that saves animals in peril The 
USA Network has just unveiled its first 
original sitcom, Check It Out!, starring 
Don Adams as a harried supermarket 
manager. And Ted Turner's superstation, 
WTBS, now has three original sitcoms in a 
Monday-night “comedy bloc.” Cable has 


| long proclaimed itself an alternative to 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 


Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 





the networks, but a growing chunk of its 
schedule seems less a choice than an 
echo 

The network look is spreading. The | 
Arts & Entertainment Network, which 
offers cultural fare and “quality” pro- 
gramming from Britain, also telecasts re- 
runs of such defunct network series as 
United States and Breaking Away. Nickel- 
odeon, the children’s channel, is trying to 
attract older viewers at night with reruns 
of chestnuts like The Donna Reed Show 
and Route 66. Even MTV now interrupts 
its playlist of rock videos with a sitcom on 
Sunday nights, an import from Britain 
called’ The Young Ones. 

The sitcomming of cable is partly a 
response to the industry's rough economic | 
times. Cable’s growth rate has slowed 
considerably in the past couple of years, 
owing in part to the proliferation of video- 
cassettes, which offer new movies months 
before they appear on cable’s premium 
channels. The two ‘largest such channels, 


| HBO and Showtime, actually posted a net 


loss in subscribers during the first half of 
1985. the first such drop in their history 
The solution, many pay-cable executives 
are deciding, is to supplement movies 
with original programming that can gen- 
erate viewer loyalty. Translation: more | 
series 


If you 
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“We have changed our philosophy a 
little due to the VCR,” says Peter Chernin, 
executive vice president of programming 
at Showtime. “We have to have more than 
just a few good movies to make subscrib- 
ing worthwhile.” Showtime hopes to at- 
tract and hold subscribers with such regu- 
lar items as Brothers, about a homosexual 
and his two siblings: the long-running 
drama The Paper Chase; and a batch of 
“rediscovered” episodes of The Honey- 
mooners. HBO, while downplaying the im- 
portance of series. this season will offer six 
new segments of Philip Marlowe— Private 
Eye, starring Powers Boothe, along with 
the new episodes of such returning series 
as Nor Necessarily the News and The 
Hitchhiker 

Cable executives insist that their se- 
ries are different from network fare, in 
many cases more daring in language and 
subject matter. Usually that simply means 
a gratuitous glimpse of skin here, an ex- 
pletive undeleted there. Brothers’ treat- 
ment of homosexuality. for example, is a 
touch more explicit than ABC or CBS 
might allow. Yet in most ways the show is 
indistinguishable from a typical Norman 
Lear sitcom of the mid-1970s 

The newest cable sitcoms are even 
less adventurous. Washingtoon, which 
stars Tom Callaway as the dippy legisla- 
tor, promises a biting look at the ways of 
Washington, but its political satire is 
toothless and its performers charmless. In 
Ist & Ten, the curvaceous team owner 





Burke takes on an oaf in Ist & Ten 


(Delta Burke) talks football as if she were 
reading a foreign language phonetically, 
and the gridiron goons who surround her 
(a womanizing quarterback, a dumb line- 
man named Bubba, an oily general man- 
ager in cahoots with the Mob) are well 
past sitcom retirement age. The bottom 
drawer in comedy’s bargain basement, 
however, belongs to the new sitcoms 


showing up on basic cable. WTBS’s Rocky 
Road, for example, set in a beachfront ice 
cream store, trots out juvenile plots and 
dialogue that make Beach Blanket Bingo 
look like Moliere 

Cable’s freedom from network re- 
strictions, however, has also given rise to 
more ambitious fare. HBO last summer 
anticipated this fall's anthology trend 
with its fine Ray Bradbury Theater, three 
original stories by the famed fantasy writ- 
er. The tales were seductive and creepy 
(in The Crowd, a man notices that the 
same group of bystanders shows up at car 
accidents across the city). Three more 
episodes are scheduled for this season 
Shelley Duvall’s Faerie Tale Theater on 
Showtime, meanwhile, continues to pro- 
vide imaginative family fare. In Decem- 
ber, Duvall will launch a second Show- 
time series, Tall Tales, which will retell 
the legends of such folk heroes as Paul 
Bunyan, Johnny Appleseed and Annie 
Oakley 

These efforts, however, seem to be in 
the minority as cable increasingly tries to 
woo a mass audience. “Pay TV is becom- 
ing more and more like the networks,” 
says Duvall. “To tell the truth, I think the 
two are evening out. The networks are 
running more unusual things, like Amaz- 
ing Stories, and pay TV is tightening up.” 
Unless, of course, Annie Oakley happens 
to sleep in the nude By Richard Zoglin. 
Reported by Dan Goodgame/Los Angeles and 
Arturo Yafiez/New York 
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Esty, Mistress of Makeup 


—Books —— 


ESTEE: A SUCCESS STORY by Estée Lauder; Random House; 223 pages; $19.95 ; 
ESTEE LAUDER by Lee Israel; Macmillan; 186 pages; $15.95 


4é hades of Lauder blue are every- 
a) where. Porcelain bowls of French 
beaded flowers, porcelain birds of jeweled 
hues, drapes copied from the Schénbrunn 
Palace in Vienna Oriental carpets 
resting on Lauder blue carpeting ... It’s 
very thrilling.” Estée Lauder loves her 
lavish office. She is equally en- 


| shabby Corona section of Queens. Israel 
gleefully supplies many more humble de- 
tails, but Lauder gives what is probably 
the most important one: as a child, little 
Josephine Esty Mentzer was ashamed 
of her parents’ shaky English and “their 
old-country ways.” That too is a com- 





tranced by her three-story Manhat- 
tan town house, the 27-room re- 
doubt in Palm Beach, Fla., the 
Riviera hideaway with gardens 
“breathtakingly similar” to those of 
Monet's Giverny, the London flat 
filled with English antiques she had 
shipped from America. The charm 
of her memoir—part cosmetic- 
mogul tough talk, part Gracie Allen 
gab—is that Lauder so heartily en- 
joys her success and so clearly un- 
derstands how it all came about 
She is in her 70s now (77, ac- 
cording to Israel) and keeps a close 
eye on her empire. She built an esti- 
mated $1  billion-a-year business 
from a face cream brewed up by her 
Hungarian uncle (who also made 
simple fragrances, mudpacks, a 
poultry lice killer, and who died 
broke). In the industry she has been 
an innovator and an astute adapter, 
popularizing the gift-with-purchase 
gimmick, scent-free “hypoaller- 
genic” cosmetics (Clinique), and a 
skin-care line for men (Aramis) 
Along the way she was helped by 
| her patient husband Joe Lauder, 
who died nearly three years ago, and 
especially by her elder son Leonard, 
52, who now runs the company. 
Estée Lauder’s is a classic 
American success story: the child 
of poor immigrants makes good 
through ingenuity and hard work. 
But until now that has not been 
grand enough for this heroine. Lee 
Israel's unauthorized biography 
might not exist except for the heavy 
makeup job Lauder applied to her 
origins. It is also possible that the la- 
dy’s own gutsy book would not have 
seen print without the challenge of 
Israel's research 
Not for nothing are Lauder's 
curtains copied from the 
Schénbrunn Palace. In the past, ac- 
cording to Israel, she has beguiled the 
press with tales of a gently bred Hungar- 
ian-Viennese mother, a Czech father with 
imperial connections, a childhood spent 
on an estate in Flushing, N.Y. Now she 
tells most of the essential truth: her par- 
ents were poor Jewish immigrants from 
Eastern Europe. and she grew up in the 





90 


in her Lauder blue office 


ADVICE FROM ESTEE: 


@ Touch the lightbulbs in your house 
with scent and watch your rooms turn 
into a garden. 

@ False eyelashes age you by ten years. 

@ The best way to apply fragrance. . . is to 
spray it into the air . . . and to walk into it. 
e Take off your earrings, your ring, your 
precious family heirloom, and give it to 
{your daughter-in-law] along with your 
love and trust. Trust and love are won- 
derful, but don’t forget the earrings. 


buyers, pushing, touching, smearing, 
charming, hectoring. When she first met 
Helena Rubinstein, she told her that Lau- 
der Creme Pack would do much to 
smooth out Madame’s neck. (Decades lat- 
er she astounded Jeane Kirkpatrick with 
the suggestion that her clothes aged her. 
“You mean you don’t like what I'm wear- 
ing?” gasped the Ambassador.) 

Lauder inched along in business 20 
years before she brought out Youth-Dew, a 
pungent bath oil that doubled as perfume. 
Unsubtle, tenaciously clinging, it had the 





| kind of across-the-board success in the "SOs 


and ‘60s that Giorgio has enjoyed in 
* the ‘80s. The fragrance carried the 
= entire line to the privileged position 
= in the world’s department stores that 
¢ Lauder had been fighting for. 

She revels in every subsequent 
triumph. Her book contains pages 
and pages of how-to tips (“We never 
keep memos”; “Toughness, let me tell 
you, is not dependent on being crude 
or cruel”; “If you're selling beauty, 
you must smell sweet”). The advice is 
offered with unabashed pride. 

Those qualities are just fine 
for describing hard-won triumphs. 
They are a little unsettling when ap- 
plied to Lauder’s other main pursuit, 
remorseless social climbing. This 
kind of ambition seems to afflict cos- 
metic tycoons: Rubinstein, Eliza- 
beth Arden and Charles Revson of 
Revlon all wooed the rich and espe- 
cially the titled. Lauder invaded 
Palm Beach because she realized 
that swells are more approachable 
at resorts than on their home 
ground, She donated small baskets 
of her products to decorate charity 
balls, with larger bottles delivered to 
gracious homes. The Duchess of 
Windsor, Lauder’s main quarry un- 
til she fixed on Prince Charles, once 
wrote her a note saying that she had 
enough lipsticks. 

Lauder burbles about the Begum | 
Aga Khan, Princess Grace, C.Z 
Guest. Some old-girl network. Con- 
sider this passage: “Pat Buckley was 
wearing Estée when Nancy Reagan 
came to visit. Nancy admired the 
fragrance, and Pat promptly gave 
Mrs. Reagan her own bottle . I 
like knowing that Estée is present at 
places that are a long way from 
Corona.” 

This sentence helps explain why 
one indulges Lauder’s social greed. 
Candorand zest count fora lot,and so 











| mon strand in the American success saga. 
People who go back to the Corona 
days remember a pretty, lively girl with 
“gorgeous, gorgeous” skin. From the ume 
Esty decided that something might be 
done with Uncle John’s skin formulas, 
she worked trelessly behind cramped 


counters, in the waiting rooms of store 


does unintentional humor. By con- 


| trast, Israel's narrative trails offintoincon- 


sequence. Though she credits her subject's | 
business skill, she focuses on the puffed-up 
past, the social climbing, the friends 
dropped. Asa result, the biography lacksa 
very important ingredient found in the 
autobiography: a larger-than-life, likable 
main character —By Martha Duffy 
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No one can turn up the speed of 
a master craftsman’ hands 
Or shorten the time needed to make a great Scotch 
That is why it takes twelve long years to create 
Johnnie Walker Black Label 


It has every right to be expensive 








Johnnie Walker 
Black Label Scotch 


YEARS 12% OLD 









12 YEAR OLD BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86 8 PROOF BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND IMPORTED BY SOMERSET IMPORTERS. LTD NY NY © 1985 

















SOME OF THE GREATEST 
THINGS IN AMERICA 
NEVER CHANGE. 





Paying Over 9%. 

In 1621 a small band of 
colonists gave thanks for their 
first harvest. Today, Thanks- 
giving is still a time to give 
thanks for all that we have. 

Some things never change. 

One great American tradi- 
tion has changed—U.S. Savings 
Bonds. Today's Savings Bonds 
yay higher variable interest rates 
fike money market accounts. 
Currently, Bonds are paying 
over 9%, 

_ Just hold Savings Bonds for 
five years and you get the new 
variable interest rates. Plus, you 
get a guaranteed return. This 
means you can earn a lot more, 
but never less than 7'/2%! 

You can purchase Bonds at 
almost any financial institution, 
or easier yet, through the Payroll 
Savings Plan where you work. 

Buy U.S. Savings Bonds. 
Like Thanksgiving, they're 
well worth remembering. To find 
out the current interest rate and 
more information, call toll-free 


1-800-US-BONDS i 
US. SAVINGS BONDS = 
Paying Better Than Ever 
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| its prodigal son. He 
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FOREIGN LAND 


by Jonathan Raban 
Viking; 352 pages; $16.95 





EE Author Jonathan Raban, 43, 
has earned a reputation as a diverting 
guide for armchair tourists. His best- 
known travel books are Arabia: A Journey 
Through the Labyrinth (1979) and Old 
Glory (1981), a Huckleberry Finnish, up- 
dated account of a journey down the Mis- 
sissippi. With much of the world left to ex- 
plore and write about, Raban has elected 
to make a voyage of a different and dis- 
tinctly perilous kind. Foreign Land is his 
first novel. 

Its hero is George Grey, who at age 
60 is being gently bumped from the last 
outpost of his expatriate career. The 
government of Montedor, a former (and 
fictional) Portuguese colony on the west 
coast of Africa, has decided it no longer 
requires his services to oversee the refuel- 
ing and supplying of passing ships. Grey 
does not place particular value on his job, 
the running of “a sort of gas station cum 
grocer’s shop.” But he will miss Bom Por- 
to, the seedy, seductive capital of his 
adopted country, and his mistress Vera, a 
black woman of commanding girth and 
friendliness. Leaving her bed on one of 
the final mornings 
before his exile 
home, “George felt 
posthumous.” 

England holds 
little of substance for 


makes an effort to 
catch up on popular 
culture by way of 
television, and fails: 
“The jokes were un- 
answerable riddles. 
He watched, baffled, 
as a housewife on a 
quiz show identified six different TV se- 
ries from a medley of their signature 
tunes.” Sheila, his daughter from a mar- 
riage that failed long ago, is approaching 
40 and has become an author of trendy, 
feminist nonfiction. Taking a taxi to visit 
her, Grey marvels at the rudeness of his 
driver and at the deteriorating London 
landscape: “It looked a lawless country. 
The blocks of workers’ flats were dirtier, 
more sprawled and raggedy, than those of 
Accra and Dar Es Salaam; there was 
more trash blowing in the streets than 
there was in Lagos. Everywhere there 
were slogans, spraygunned on walls, sign- 
boards, standing sheets of corrugated 
iron.” 

George’s other responsibility is his 
late parents’ retirement home in a tiny 
coastal village in Cornwall. He settles 
there because he has nowhere else to go, 
but he looks seaward and makes odious 


comparisons: “In Bom Porto, the Atlantic 
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Feel THe WARMTH 
OF Mexico 


Ask your travel agent for information 
on the following 


BEACHES Over 6,000 miles of 
beaches and sunshine year-round 
Visit Acapulco, Cancun, Cozumel 
Mazatlan, Puerto Vallarta, Manzanillo, 
Ixtapa-Zihuatanejo, Los Cabos, 
Loreto, Guaymas 


COLONIAL TOWNS Steeped in his 
tory and charm. Visit Guanajuato, San 
Miguel de Allende, Morelia, Puebla 
Cuernavaca, Taxco, Oaxaca, Mérida 


ARCHAEOLOGY The mystery of 
our ancient cultures in over 11,000 
sites. Visit Teotihuacan, Tula, El Tajin 
La Venta, Monte Alban, Mitla. Tulum, 
Palenque, Uxmal, Chichén Itza 





GULF 
OF 


MEXICO 





Ses, 


ARTS & CRAFTS Everything from 
pottery to silver to hammocks, 
colorful and alive. Visit Guadalajara, 
Oaxaca, Patzcuaro, Mérida, Taxco 
Uruapan, Tzintzuntzan, Veracruz 


CUISINE Among the world’s most 
enticing cuisines. Visit Puebla, Oaxaca, 
Chiapas, Yucatan, Veracruz 


These are a few of Mexico's many 
attractions, only hours away on over 
70 daily flights from major U.S. and 
Canadian gateway cities 


em ee ee 
For more information, send th 
Mexico Ministry of Tours 
PO Box 2637 
Clifton, New Jersé 


pon 
ur 


y 07015-2637 


Narn 
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Feel THE WARMTH OF Mexico. 





Hosted by Jason Robards 


TO ALL SOLDIERS OF ALL SERVICES... 


We salute you. USAA invites you to 
watch “The Unknown Soldier” to be 
aired nationally as a Veterans Day 
Special, November 11, 1985, on PBS. 
(Check your local PBS schedule for 
exact time of showing.) 

“The Unknown Soldier” is 
dedicated to all of those who have 
served—and especially to those who 
have died—in service to their 
country. We salute also those loved 
ones who have supported this 
nation’s soldiers..or mourned them. 

This tribute is a reminder of the 
high cost of war and the value of 
peace. The 40th anniversary of the 
end of World War II and the 10th 
year following the termination of 
U.S. military operations in Vietnam is 
a particularly appropriate time to 
honor all veterans. 

This one-hour documentary was 
written and produced by Arnold 


Shapiro, the Oscar and Emmy Award 
winning producer/director of “Scared 
Straight” and “Return to Iwo Jima.” 

We salute you with service. USAA 
has been serving military officers 
since 1922, providing quality 
insurance and other financial services. 
As these officers have defended our 
country, we've provided the peace of 
mind and protection they deserve, 
and established our own tradition of 
service. 

All persons who are now or have 
ever been a commissioned or warrant 
officer in the U.S. Military, including 
Reserve or National Guard forces, are 
eligible to enjoy the benefits of USAA 


membership. For more in- r 


formation about USAA, call 
“SS 


toll-free, 1-800-531-8767. Or x 
ing, San Antonio, TX 78288. USAA 


M 
MA 


write USAA, USAA Build- 






ATs.T ANNOUNCES 
THE END OF THE 
ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER. 
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It’s not that your electric 
typewriter isn’t good anymore. 
It’s simply that it isn’t good 
enough. Because now there’s 
an electronic typewriter from 
AT&T that’s a lot easier and 
faster to use than your electric 
typewniter ever was. 

IT DOES REPETITIOUS JOBS 
SO YOU DON’T HAVE TO. 

You can do every job more quickly, because the 
AT&T Electronic is fast. It retypes 120 words per 
minute in high quality printing. It also does many 
things you used to do manually, at the touch of a 
key. Whether you're typing a resume, letter or 
business form, its automatic functions will lay out 


the page for you. Center your headlines, underline, 


remember tab settings, repeat keys, and remem- 
ber left and right hand margins. 
IT ALMOST CORRECTS YOUR 
MISTAKES FOR YOU. 
You can throw away your correction tape. With 
the AT&T Electronic, you can spot and correct 
your mistakes before they hit the page, thanks to 


1985 AT&T Information Systerr *In Dhnois call 1 800 942-2835 





a liquid crystal display. If 
you miss any, you can easily 
erase and correct them later 
with an 80-character correc- 
tion memory. 
IT’S A LETTER- 
QUALITY PRINTER. 


You can even connect the 
AT&T Electronic to your 
personal computer and use it 

as a letter-quality printer. And, as your needs grow, 

add on an 8,000-character memory module to 

some models, so you can store standard phrases, 

sentences, or entire formats. And recall them 
ewhenever you need them. 

Come in and try out the AT&T Electronic your- 
self. You'll see why it makes typing on an electric 
look like hard, manual labor. Available at selected 
stores near you. For the nearest location, call 
1 800 621-1203* 


{ 
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== The right choice. 
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WE’RE 
LOSING. 


100 days a year, you can’t see across the 
Grand Canyon. That's how bad the air 
pollution has become. If this information 
shocks you — if you'd like to help fight 
the mounting threat to our 334 national 
parks — write for membership infor- 
mation to: 


National Parks and 
Conservation Association 
Box 1000, Harper’s Ferry, 
West Virginia 25425 








| Channel and then up the Thames to pay 





| invaded by a crowd of people from his 


| trait it deftly conveys. But Foreign Land 





was milky green, thick as soup. At this 
time of year it swarmed with plankton, 
and in certain lights you seemed to see the 
sea wriggle with life. It was easy to imag- 
ine the first things crawling out of it and 
Starting in on their colonial adventure. 
This northern sea was different, more 
coldly sophisticated. If you thought about 
the things that came out of it, they weren't 
innocent. Celtic saints with prophecies 

shipwrecked sailors ... wartime 
mines.” 

As the British Empire has receded, 
the number of repatriated and disgruntled | 
ex-colonials in English novels has swelled 
proportionately. Raban makes some | 
good, Waugh-style fun out of the stultify- 
ing routines among the elderly who, like 
Grey, have reluctantly adopted Cornwall 
as their final resting place. At one Christ- 
mas cocktail party, the young people serv- 
ing refreshments surreptitiously compete 
with each other, awarding themselves 
points every time they hear a guest say 
“When I was” or “When we were.” But 
Raban does not leave his hero stranded in 
such desiccated company. On a whim, 
Grey purchases an old fishing trawler that 
has been converted into a ketch. He 
thinks that this “tubby dreamboat” will 
provide the freedom he needs to deter- 
mine his whereabouts: “It felt like a bitter 
lifetime since he'd climbed on to the plane 
in Bom Porto, yet he still hadn't managed 
to actually arrive in England. Going to 
sea, he might—just might—manage to 
come home.” 





A n engaging travelogue ensues. Grey 
plans to sail east through the English 





another call on his daughter in London. 
His journey is made difficult by bad 
weather and the persistence of memories. 
As the winds and waters rise, his cabin is 


past life. There is his ex-wife Angela, 
looking exactly like the beautiful spoiled 
socialite he met in wartime London. His 
clergyman father appears, along with 
friends from Bom Porto and Sheila, some- 
how restored to the young girlhood he had 
cherished. His literal journey can be plot- 
ted across the southern coast of England: | 
Dartmouth, Lyme Regis and Weymouth. 
But his forward progress accompanies an 
equally relentless plunge into the past. 

The alert traveler notices and stores up | 
every snippet of interest. Raban garnishes 
Grey’s odyssey with plenty of details: 
“Each time the lighthouse flashed, he 
checked the bearing of the boat against the 
shore and clung to the number. 180°. 184’. 
177°.” Such raw information will probably 
baffle most landlubbers. Worse, it increas- 
ingly obscures the hero’s reasons for being 
on the water in the first place. Raban’s de- 
but as a novelist is impressive, both in its 
verbal fluency and in the broad social por- 





betrays a few too many of its author’s ex- 
traneous skills to be wholly successful. In 
the end, a fascinating portrait of a body 
and mind adrift gradually yaws into a 
manual of navigation. — By Paul Gray 
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PICK OUT 
THE 
ACCOUNTANT? 


Or the carpenter, the cab 
driver, the teacher? People in all 
rofessions, men and women 
rom all kinds of backgrounds 
serve their country as volunteers 
in the National Guard and 
Reserve. 

Together, they make up a full 
one third of our nation’s defense. 
Which means without them fully 
trained and ready, we'd have 
trouble defending ourselves. 
And all they need for training is 
one weekend a month and at 
least two weeks a year. 

If you have employees or 
family members in the Guard and 
Reserve, ‘tn give them your 
support. They're giving you a lot 
more in return. 

Protect their future while 
they protect yours. 

‘or more information, write 
Employer Support, Arlington, 
VA 22209. Or call 1-800-336-4590. 


EMPLOTER SUPPORT OF THE GUARD A RESERVE 


Ad 
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Bookends 


MY FATHER, HIS DAUGHTER 
by Yaél Dayan 

Farrar, Straus & Giroux; 

289 pages; $17.95 


The Israeli Cyclops was 
victorious in the Six-Day 
War and died peacefully 
in bed. But before and be- 
tween these terminals a 
tragedy unfolded, accord- 
ing to his daughter. Al- 
though the memoirs of 
Yaél, 46, are cloaked in 
raiments of respect (“It was easy to ad- 
mire him ... he looked his best in uni- 
form”), Moshe Dearest is remembered 
mostly for his inadequacies. He posed as a 
family man, but philandered compulsive- 
ly (“His choice of bed partners was vulgar 
and in poor taste”) and complained about 





| Yaél’s boyfriends like a jealous lover. In 


the °70s other, wider conflicts intervened. 
After Israel’s near catastrophe in the Oc- 
tober War of 1973, the general was ma- 
ligned by some of his own countrymen as 
“the architect of military cemeteries.” His 
35-year marriage dissolved, he remarried, 
enjoyed a brief period of rehabilitation 
and happiness, but then, after great pain, 
succumbed to cancer in 1981. His coldly 
worded will left almost everything to his 
second wife. In death, Yaél bitterly re- 
marks, “he shrank toa size I refused to ac- 
cept.” Perhaps. But this tense, embittered 
account has taken several more cubits 
from his stature. 





MY FATHER ANDI 
by Camelia Sadat 
Macmillan; 203 pages; $16.95 


If Yaél Dayan’s memoir is 


| lia Sadat’s is soaked in 
tears. But the daughters 
are not as dissimilar as 
they seem. Camelia, 36, 
also plays out an Oedipal 
| drama: when she is photo- 
graphed with Egypt’s Pres- 


ident, “gossip followed that Father was in- 


stained with blood, Came- | 





volved with an attractive young woman | 


whom he intended to marry. I thought it a 


| huge joke.” The joke was not always so fun- 


ny. In this sad account, Sadat marries off 
his daughter when she is twelve, to a man 


| 17 years her senior. When she later de- 


mands a divorce, her father grows glacially 
remote. Even when his emotionally dis- 
traught daughter attempts suicide, he sends 
an emissary to her bedside. Eventually, the 
young woman seeks fulfillment outside her 
native country, first in Europe, then in the 
US., where she and her daughter live to- 
day. In the final chapters she celebrates the 
statesman and martyr she knows better in 
death than in life. Yet it is as a man that 
her father remains most appealing, spend- 
ing his Nobel Peace Prize money to benefit 





his birthplace (“The villagers even had col- 
or TV before I did in Cairo”) and promot- 
ing culture. “You made me cry the other 
day when I saw your film,” Sadat informs 
an actor, “You must do that again.” 





IS SALAMI AND EGGS 

BETTER THAN SEX? 

by Alan King and Mimi Sheraton 
Little, Brown; 218 pages; $15.95 


“I’m not a cuisine man,” 
Alan King tells us on page 
180 of this book of anec- 
dotes garnished with fa- 
vorite recipes. By that time 
his co-author, Food Critic 
Kinc ant) and TIME Contributor 
ERATON| Mimi Sheraton, has souf- 
ate fiéed the fact a dozen 
amusing ways. The comedian-entrepre- 
neur likes to be aggressively unpreten- 
tious. Celebrity Alan at the world’s best 
restaurants is still Irwin Alan Kniberg, the 
heartburn kid from Brooklyn. By turning 
heavy eating into light reading, King and 
Sheraton have produced an ideal talk- 
show book. The old Borscht Belter knows 
how to drop names and push his material 
to the limits of good taste, and a pot roast 
recipe juxtaposed with a story about an en- 
ema is really pushing it. But the pleasure 
King takes in good food, good company 
and his own stamina is undeniably au- 
thentic. Criticism, in his case, would be 
like complaining about the food and then 
saying that the portions are too small. 





DEPTHS OF GLORY 
by Irving Stone 


| Doubleday, 653 pages; $19.95 


Irving Stone’s books in- 
clude twelve biographical 
novels, among them Lust 
for Life (Vincent Van 
Gogh) and The Agony and 
the Ecstasy (Michelangelo). 
=| Depths of Glory takes on a 
1 oF lesser talent, French Im- 





Pissarro (1830-1903). There are no missing 
ears or monumental feats of ceiling paint- 
ing here. Pissarro’s story is one of patient 
work and cultural politics in 19th century 
Paris. History is recycled as romantic nar- 
rative (“Julie knew that she was not the 
paramount love of Camille’s life. Painting 
was, and always would be”). Clichés, 
weightless characterizations and snippets 
of the past accumulate like dust balls under 
a couch. Young Pissarro breaks with his 
bourgeois origins by marrying a family ser- 
vant. Struggle, poverty and rejection follow. 
Eventually, Pissarro and the other graying 
impressionists are rewarded, a triumph 
Stone celebrates with the artist “exhilarat- 
ed by the knowledge that painting played a 
universal role in the life of the human be- 
ing.” The banal passage is indicative of the 
irony that keeps this novel in the depths of 
glory. To tell his story of an avant-garde, 
Stone uses a hackneyed form. e 


4 pressionist Painter Camille | 
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Rolls-Royce. Simply the best motor car in the world. 


Chicago Northbrook Hinsdale 
Loeber Importers Steve Foley Cadillac Continental Motors, Inc. 
(312) 944-0500 (312) 564-4090 (312) 655-3535 


For information, contact your local authorized dealer or the national Rolls-Royce office (1-800-851-8576). © Rolls-Royce Motors, Inc. 1985 i 
The names “Rolls-Royce” and “Corniche” and the mascot, badge, and radiator grille are registered trademarks, as are the Bentley name, mascot, and bad , 














Get In 
WARM The Mood 
FAMILY HOLIDAYS with 


Alrite Glenn 
ARIZONA BILTMORE. Miller 


Glenn Miller is still jumping on 
on our half-speed mastered two- 
disc sets or chromium dioxide 
super-cassette. You'll hear 21 
swinging hits including Moonlight 
Serenade @ In the Mood ® Little 
Brown Jug @ Tuxedo Junction 
®@ Pennsylvania 6-5000 @ Chat- 
tanooga Choo Choo ® Caribbean 
Clipper @ Elmer's Tune @ A 
String of Pearls © Moonlight 
Cocktail @ American Patrol 
@ Kalamazoo ® Moonlight 
Becomes You ® Juke Box 
Saturday Night. Only $15.95 
plus $1.99 shipping and hand- 
ling*. VISA and MasterCard. 
“the fresh, remastered sound 
of these disks and chromium 
cassettes will be a revelation...” 
—Gerald Gold, The New York Times 








tii BIG BANDS 


THERE’S SO MUCH TO DO AT open all night! Call Toll-Free: 
OUR FIVE-STAR RESORT. pon Roeredfnben sie A 


*Residents of the following states will be charged 
sales tax: CA, DC, IL, IN, MN, NY, VA. 





Holidays are sheer magic at the Five-Star 
Arizona Biltmore, with weeks of special events 


for the entire family. 
There's a joyous, old-fashioned holiday spirit 
reflected in our festive decorations and specially 


planned activities. Bountiful feasts, aftemoon teas, 
strolling madrigal singers, parties, movies... 
there’s even a game room for the children. 

All in addition to the two golf courses, 17 
tennis courts, three swimming pools, exercise 
facilities and other activities you'll find on our 
300 acres of landscaped gone. 

And while the weather in Phoenix du this 
time of year never goes to extremes, the at 
the Arizona Biltmore Resort always does, to insure 
the pleasure and comfort of you and your family. 

Have the happiest holidays under the sun. To 
receive our free brochure or to make reservations, 
call (800) 528-3696. Or contact your Travel Agent. 


@ 


WESTIN HOTELS 


Arizona Biltmore 


24th Street & Missouri, Phoenix, Arizona 85016 (602) 955-6600 
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No. 3 in a Series: Your Personal Health Management 


HOW TO READ A DOCTOR 














here to find a 
doctor 


It’s not so much a matter of 
finding a “good” doctor. It’s 
more a matter of finding the 
“right” doctor. Someone 
you feel comfortable with. 


Friends and neighbors are a 
great source for recommen- 
dations. Or ask another 
health care professional. 
Your dentist, nurse or phar- 
macist. 

Orask us. Just call one of the 
Evangelical Health Systems 
hospitals listed below. Each 
has a Physician Referral 
Service to quickly put you in 
touch witha doctor matched 
to your needs. 


( eneralist or 
specialist? 


It’s not a competition be- 
tween the two. There's a 
time and a place for both. 


For routine health mainte- 
nance, the broader the ex- 
perience base the better. 
You get that kind of breadth 
from one of the primary 
care spe- 
cialties—a 
family 





practitioner, pediatrician 
or internist. 

If your condition requires 
more specialized care, your 
family physician will be able 
to refer you to a specialist 
who fits the diagnosis. 


now the 

doctor’s hospital 
privileges 
More than 1,200 doctors 
have practicing privileges at 
our five EHS hospitals. 
EHS is the largest health 
care system in metropolitan 
Chicago. Its doctors have 
expertise in virtually every 
medical specialty and sub- 
specialty. 





| 5 ear manner is 


important 










At EHS, a not-for-profit 
system related to the 
United Church of Christ, we 
pride ourselves on the skill 
and dedication of our medi- 
cal staff. We also pride our- 
selves on our special brand 
of “wholistic” care. Your 


Let our family care 
for your family’ 


peace of mind is just as im- 
portant to our doctors as 
what’s happening inside 
your body. 


Our nurses feel that way, 
too. We mean it when we 
say, “Let our family care for 
your family.” 


ree Family Health 
Manager 


In keeping with our mission 
of total care, EHS is offering 
a free Family Health Man- 
ager file for organizing your 
family’s health matters— 
from insurance policies to 
immunization records. 


But supplies are limited. So 
order yours today. 





Mail to: 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Department TM-3 

| Evangelical 
Health Systems 

| 2025 Windsor Drive 

| Oak Brook, IL 60521 | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Please send me your free 
Family Health Manager. | 





Name. 


| 
Address = | 
City | 
| 

| 

| 





State. Zip___ 


Supplies are limited so write 
soon. Please allow three weeks 


es delivery 





Evangelical 
Health Systems 


Go) 


Christ Hospital 

Oak Lawn 

(312) 425-8000 

Good Samaritan Hospital 
Downers Grove 

(312) 963-5900 


Good Shepherd Hospital 
Barrington 

(312) 381-9600 

Bethany Hospital 
Chicago 

(312) 265-7700 
Woodlawn Hospital 
Chicago 

(312) 752-3300 


Evangelical School of Nursing 


Oak Lawn 


Physicians Office Buildings 
Barrington (3) 

Downers Grove 

Oak Park 

Extended Care Facilities 
DeKalb 

Geneva 

St. Charles 

Wholistic Health Center 
Oak Lawn 

Retirement Complexes 
Barrington 


Downers Grove (2) 
Evergreen Park 

Family Care Network Offices 
Barrington 

Downers Grove 

Joliet 

Oak Lawn 

Palos Park 

River Forest 


© 1985, Evangelical Health Systems 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 














INTRODUCING MINOLIA 





™ 


AUTOFOCUS SYSTEM 


ONLY THE HUMAN EYE FOCUSES FASTER. 


Today, you can experience a quantum leap in 35mm 
SLR photography. 

Minolta's new Maxxum is the easiest SLR ever; the 
only one with automatic focusing built right in. 


Imagine! You don't have to fiddle with a focusing ring. 


With uncanny speed and amazing accuracy, Minolta 
Maxxum actually sees your subject and automatically 


snaps it into perfect focus for sharp pictures every time. 


All you do is compose and shoot 
Maxxum’s built-in Motorized Film Control, with DX 
capability, loads, advances, rewinds the film and allows 
you to shoot up to two frames a second 


Maxxum’s exciting array of Autofocus lenses includes 


five versatile zooms. Its exclusive Automatic Multi 


ONLY FROM THE MIND OF MINOLTA 






Program Selection (AMPS) gives you the best possible 
program for the lens you choose. And it automatically 
changes programs as you Zoom. 

You can also shift into Aperture Priority, Shutter Prior- 
ity or Creative Manual to call your own shots. 

This speed, ease and flexibility springs from break- 
through technology protected by over 300 patents, 
including more than 30 World's Firsts in camera engl- 
neering. It's a system so sophisticated that, with 
Maxxum Flash units, it even focuses in the dark. 

Experience Maxxum now. Get perfect pictures in the 
blink of an eye. 


MINOUA 

















Music 





and shimmering like celestial chimes 


At the Head of the Class cays Mot Music Director James Levine, 





ast summer the girl from Ports- 

mouth, Ohio, sang for the Pope 
in Rome. It was a performance of 
Mozart’s “Coronation” Mass con- 
ducted by Herbert von Karajan. 
“We were in the apse of St. Peter's,” 
she recalls. “The altar is off to our 
right and a little in front of us. After 
everyone is in place, the procession 
begins, and John Paul II is at the 
end, in full vestments. It’s hard to 
speak of it as a musical occasion. It 
was a moment in life that one trea- 
sures. Oh, it was great to be there!” 

Little more than a decade ago, 
she was teaching general music in 
the Cincinnati public school system 
to unruly fourth, fifth and sixth 
graders. Today her audiences range 
across the world’s music capitals 
right up to the Vatican. Kathleen 
Battle is the best lyric coloratura so- 
prano in the world. Engaged regu- 
larly by the finest orchestras in 
| the U.S. and Europe, and with a 
thriving recital career under way, 
she is so good that opera producers 
now call for a Kathy Battle voice 
when casting the roles that are her 
specialty 

And yet she is a reluctant diva, 
with a disarming practical streak. “I 
think I've accepted it now,” says 
Battle, 37, of her stardom. “But until 
quite recently, I thought one must 
always be prepared for other things 











— | who has been Battle’s mentor since 1973 


Soprano Kathleen Battle is in demand the world over “All voices differ, and there are lots of 


beautiful voices, but hers has a 
unique personality and a unique 
timbre.” Others echo Levine's 
praise. Kurt Herbert Adler, former 
general director of the San Francis- 
co Opera, cast Battle as Oscar the 
page in Verdi's Un Ballo in Mas- 
chera in 1977. Remembers Adler: 
“After we auditioned her, I wrote in 
my notes: ‘bombshell!’ ” 

Before an audience Battle pro- 
jects a captivating, gentle beauty. 
She is the undisputed best-dressed 
concert performer in the business, 
appearing on stage adorned in 
gowns created by her friend Ter- 
Arutunian, who is better known as a 
designer of opera, ballet and theater 
costumes and sets. For a PBS special 
on Duke Ellington he fashioned a 
sinuous red number that suited the 
song Creole Love Call; for her Car- 
negie Hall performance of Semele, 
based on a mythological subject, he 
produced a one-shoulder dress that 
suggested a Grecian column. “In a 
live performance, who doesn’t listen 
with their eyes as well?” she asks 

Thirty years ago, it would have 
been big news that Battle is black 
Today it is hardly worth mention- 
ing, since talented black women 
singers are readily accepted at op- 
era's highest levels. The soprano 
rarely discusses race. Says she: “I 
don’t think I have an ax to grind on 
that issue.” 


LVHOWY NENHY 


wen 





in life. I've been a secretary. I've Battle, by Ter-Arutunian, on the Grand Tier at the Met Her abilities were evident at an 


been a teacher. Star? Diva? Divas 
don’t do Despina. I do Despina, so do the 
two go together?” 

Indeed they do. Whether she sports 
Despina’s serving-girl mufti in Mozart's 
Cosi fan tutte, is decked out in the rococo 
raiment of Sophie in Strauss’s Der Rosen- 
kavalier, or sweeps glamorously onto a 
concert stage dressed in one of her cus- 
tom-made Rouben Ter-Aru- 
tunian gowns, it is impossible 
to imagine Battle’s ever taking 
a letter or raising a ruler again 
She is an ethereal Nannetta in 
Verdi's Falstaff, a sparkling 
Zerbinetta in Strauss’s Ariadne 
auf Naxos and a beguiling Su- 
sanna in Mozart’s The Mar- 
riage of Figaro, which she will 
sing at the Metropolitan Opera 
later this month in a new pro- 
duction by French Director 
Jean-Pierre Ponnelle. 

Battle’s range spans two 
and a half octaves, from a low 
| A toa high E. Her voice has a 

color and flexibility that allow 





early age. The daughter of a steel- 
roles to encompass the death-defying | worker who had sung with a gospel quar- 
coloratura declamations of Handel's | tet, Kathleen was the youngest of seven 
Semele, or dramatically richer lyric parts | children, a diligent student growing up in 
like Mélisande in Debussy’s Pell/éas et | a segregated but, as she remembers it, 
Mélisande, which she is now studying, | happy Portsmouth neighborhood. Even 
That radiant sound emerges from a 5-ft. | asa child singing in her Protestant church 
3-in., 120-Ib. frame like Athena leaving | choir, she was something special. Re- 
the head of Zeus: pure and full blown, | members Voice Teacher Charles Varney, 
who first heard her sing when 

» she was eight: “It was a shock 

to me to hear this tiny little | 
thing singing so beautifully, I 
went to her later and told her 
God had blessed her, and she 

must always, always sing.” 

Battle’s journey to the top 
was circuitous. On a scholar- 

ship at the University of Cin- | 

cinnati, she enrolled as a mu- | 
sic-education major instead of 
as a performer because she 

feared being rejected in audi- 

tions and desired the security | 
that would come with teaching 
: ; Her break came in 1972, 
a when she took time from teach- 





her to go beyond soubrette As Sophie in Rosenkavalier, Despina the maid in Cosi fan tutte ing to audition for the late 
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SuperStation remembers 


Mon., Nov. Il 8:05 PM 


“Pillow Talk” 
Tue., Nov. 12 10:20 PM 


“World War IIT” 
Wed., Nov. 13 8:05 PM 


HOME OF THE 1986 GOODWILL GAMES. 





| a soprano to sing Brahms’ Ein Deutsches 


| of the Shepherd in Wagner’s Tannhauser 





Music 


Thomas Schippers, then conductor of the 
Cincinnati Symphony; he was looking for 





Requiem at the Festival of Two Worlds in 
Spoleto, Italy. Battle got the job and her 
career snowballed. In 1976 she made her 
New York City Opera debut as Susanna. 
The following year, under Levine's aegis, 
she also bowed at the Met, in the small part 





| By 1980 she was effortlessly hitting the 





| Do with It? than to Mozart, and occasion- 


| high E’s as Blonde in Mozart’s The Abduc- 


tion from the Seraglio at the Met. She 
had arrived. 

Preparing her roles, Battle applies the 
hard-work ethic she absorbed as a child 
For her forthcoming Susanna at the Met, 
she has gone back to the Beaumarchais 
play for hints to the resourceful maid’s 
character. “He says that Susanna has a 
ready laugh, which tells worlds about her 
She can laugh in the face of one compli- 
cated situation after another,” she notes. 
But more significant clues are to be found 
in the music. “Even the music laughs,” 
she says. “When she sings, ‘Ding, ding,’ in 
her duet with Figaro, the orchestra goes, 
‘diddle, diddle, diddle dum,’ which it 
doesn’t do when Figaro sings the same 
phrase. To me that’s the orchestra 
laughing.” 

In the opera world, where gossip is a 
way Of life, Battle is said to live up to her 
last name. By reputation she is a tempera- 
mental prima donna who can be cold or 
even hostile to colleagues, a master of the 
brisk nod or, worse, the blank stare. Back- 
stage, Met staffers are still talking about 
her dustup with Soprano Kiri Te Kanawa 
during the production of Strauss’s Ara- 
bella. Battle, it seems, wanted some cuts 
in the music restored, at which Te 
Kanawa balked. Heated words were ex- 
changed. Battle claims to be mystified by 
her fearsome reputation. Says she: “I can’t 
think of an instance that I voiced an opin- 
ion that didn’t have something to do with 
the music.” 


H: life is dominated by singing—she 
gives about 60 performances a year, 
at a fee of about $10,000 per appear- 
ance—but the unmarried Battle unwinds 
at her country house in Quogue, in Long 
Island’s chic Hamptons. In the shower 
her taste runs more to What's Love Got to 


ally she will dance the night away at a dis- 
co, although the next day she will regret 
having subjected her voice to the noise 
and smoke. 

Professionally secure, she is already 
planning ahead to a time when she will 
teach again, though at the conservatory 
level. “Anything can happen, you know,” 
she says. “A manager once said to me that 
it’s not so important how one’s career takes | 
off when you're in your 20s. The important 
thing is to stay in it through your 30s. If you 
reach 40 and look around to see yourself 
still singing, then you're having a career. I 





| like to think I'm still peaking.” Look 


around, Kathy. You are. —By Michael Walsh 
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Learn Japanese 
by the numbers. 





bank. And at the pump. The bottom line on pick- 
ing the right Japanese import is the bottom line. “= 


This is where Japanese really counts. At the $ A] 


| 3 6 ee) 4 1. SO we humbly give you ours. A pleasantly 
| vill i priced $5431: Dollar for dollar, mile for mile, 
wont giten ieee“ Colt delivers all the economy, room, perform- 
ance, and quality features you have a yen for. The ’86 Colt. An 
honorable car. Yours for a most honorable sum. It all adds up. 
Colt is imported for Dodge and Plymouth, pre > 
built by Mitsubishi Motors Corporation in Japan. 
Colt. It’s all the Japanese you need to know. |editikhd lilies 


Buckle up for safety 















Getting a Headlock on Wedlock 


Ralph and Wanda discover that marriage is making a comeback 


Ralph: Something’s gone wrong in 
this bookstore, Wanda. I can’t seem to 
find the Personal Growth section. Wasn't 
it over here between Gay Studies and 
Amatory Methodologies? 

Wanda: This is the 1980s, Ralph. 
They took out Personal Growth. Some of 
the space went to Money Management— 
those five aisles over there—and the rest 
went to this new section, Interpersonal 
Realization. 

Ralph: Interpersonal Realization? 

Wanda: Books on how to save your 
marriage. On the right are all the books 
on how marriage is happy and great, and 
you have to stick with it. On 
the left are the books on how 
marriage can be pretty rough 
and horrible, but you have to 
stick with it. 

Ralph: It’s heartwarm- 
ing to see the old verities 
rendered trendy, my love. 

But what do these books ac- 
tually say? 

Wanda: Most of them 
you would probably dismiss 
as inspirational, hardhearted 
one. Married People: Staying 
Together in the Age of Divorce 
says you must accept change 
and your partner’s limita- 
tions, that there is no formu- 
la, no single recipe for a suc- 
cessful marriage. 

Ralph: Life has no easy 
answers, dearest, but often 
we must publish anyway. 

What else is in these books? 

Wanda: A lot of them 
talk about getting the right 
“comfort zone.” That’s the amount of 
emotional space we need. Thank God— 
It's Monday! or How to Prevent Success 
from Ruining Your Marriage says that a 
husband “may feel his wife’s comfort zone 
is too close for comfort.” And Carol 
Botwin, author of Js There Sex After Mar- 
riage?, says that when someone steps too 
far into our comfort zone, we withdraw, 
sometimes sexually. 

Ralph: What are sex books doing 
here? Don’t they belong over there in 
Amatory Methodologies? 

Wanda: Not anymore, Ralph. These 
are different—they go in the sexual subsec- 
tion of Interpersonal Realization. For ex- 
ample, this one by Dagmar O’Connor— 
How to Make Love to the Same Person for 
the Rest of Your Life—is not one of those 
grunt-and-grope books, like The Joy of Sex. 
As it says on the flap, it’s “the book for the 
Age of Commitment.” It’s about intimacy 
and building a great marriage by finding 
lifelong sexual excitement with your mate. 


Ralph: So the sex books that save your 
marriage are the high-toned ones that 
don’t go into all that messy detail? 

Wanda: Unless imaginative sexuality 
is necessary to save the marriage. Keep the 
Home Fires Burning: How to Have an Af- 
fair with Your Spouse is open-minded 
about marriage saving, but it frowns on 
sex that involves welts and bruises. 

Ralph: Let’s get back to the comfort 
zone, my beloved. Would it be fair to say 
that women, the market for these books, 
are interested in more emotion, conversa- 
tion, involvement, and that men are re- 
mote, coldhearted brutes who slump in 


the easy chair each night and ignore the 
little woman? 

Wanda: Correcto, Ralph. One book 
talks about a husband who says “I love 
you” only when he is naked and horizon- 
tal. Another claims that men want to hear 
“T love you” only once, whereas women 
want to hear it more than once. It recom- 
mends that men say “I love you” three 
times in a row. That advice appears in 
The Silicon Syndrome: How to Survive a 
High-Tech Relationship, by Jean Hol- 
lands, but it’s really too rough a book to 
discuss with you, recalcitrant one. 

Ralph: Stonehearted hubbies can take 
anything, Wanda. Fire away. 

Wanda: Well, Syndrome is about how 
to hold a marriage together in Silicon Val- 
ley, the natural home of cold, remote engi- 
neer-scientist males. Most men are afraid 
to show their feelings. The Silicon man 
doesn’t seem to have any. When the wife 
wants to make some emotional connec- 
tion, like during a crisis, Silicon man runs 


up to his brain and sits there a while. 

Ralph: Surely this is warm jocularity. 
Perhaps a rich burst of feminist humor? 

Wanda: Hollands is serious, and she 
says Silicon man is everywhere. Her book 
lists a lot of ways you can chop through 
the male ice. One of the best is to say “I 
know that my personality is hard on you.” 
Rapid meltage occurs so regularly that 
the author calls the sentence “the magic 
words.” She also recommends a verbal ex- 
ercise for expressing resentment. One 
partner says, “I resent that you .. .” and 
then expresses the complaint. The other 
then responds with three set comments: 
“Thank you for sharing that. Your saying 
so may not change my behavior. I’m not 
going to defend myself.” 

Ralph: lve heard better dialogue in 
Arnold Schwarzenegger movies. 

Wanda: Wisecracks make you ineligi- 

ble for rehabilitation, Ralph. 
These are sharing exercises, 
and a lot of the books have 
s them. For instance, Second 
= Marriage: Make It Happy! 
Make It Last! recommends 
the two-question rule in mari- 
tal communication. 
J Ralph: Just what mar- 
- riage needs, Wanda, more 
f rules. O.K., how does it 
work? 
Wanda: Let’s say I come 
home and say, “What a day I 
had!” Nine times out of ten 
you will say, “Your day! Wait 
till you hear about my day!” 
That’s no good. What you 
have to do is ask two con- 
cerned questions and recapit- 
ulate the emotions I am ex- 
pressing. It’s supposed to go 
something like this: “What a 
day I had!” “] figured some- 
thing was wrong when you 
weren't home at 6. What hap- 
pened?” “My boss is putting a lot of pres- 
sure on me.” “You sound really upset. 
What kind of pressure is he putting on 
you?” And so on. 

Ralph: Gee, that’s great, Wanda. 
With these books you can conduct entire 
marital conversations all by yourself. Just 
think, you can have a meaningful dia- 
logue, in a marriage-saving manner, even 
before I get home. 

Wanda: Maybe you'd better read the 
book on saving your second marriage, 
Ralph. You don’t seem to be doing too 
well with this one. 

Ralph; Sensitivity is important in a 
vibrant marriage, my pet. Here I stand, 
vertical and clothed, saying I love you, 
I love you, I love you. That’s three 
times. And I ask two caring questions: 
Why don’t we go home? And what’s for 
dinner? 

Wanda: When you are through talk- 
ing, Ralph, look for me over there in Di- 
vorce Studies. —By John Leo 
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you've always take ne -- 
ce services forgrafifed. 


Whenever you wanted to feel close to someone 
faraway, when you wanted to share a smile or just 
felt like a chat, you gave them a call. You didn’t 
worry about the call. Because you took for granted 
that you could reach wherever you wanted, and that 
youd get a clear long distance connection. 

AT&T’s Long Distance services have always 
been there for you to call upon. In fact, few things 
are as reliable, as dependable as AT&T. 

Only AT&T has over 35,000 long distance oper- 
ators to offer any assistance you may need. 

Only AT&T lets you reach out anywhere you 
want. Not just coast-to-coast, but also to over 250 





countries and faraway locations worldwide. 
What’s more, all these services come with 

savings. Dial direct state-to-state Sunday-Friday 

from 5pm-llpm and save 40% off AT&T’s Day Rate. 

Friday from lpm-Sunday 5pm and nightly from 

llpm-8am, save 60%. (Different discounts apply 

to Alaska.) 

Plus, AT&T has special programs and plans 
that can help your long distance dollars go farther. 
You know with AT&T you can continue to 
take these services for granted. Because there’s 

someone we'll never take for granted: you. 
Reach out and touch someone* 


= > Aler 
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Think again. 
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By US. Gov't. testing method. 


. NOW. THE LOWEST OF ALL BRANDS F 
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